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Pedals, the largest pipes of an organ, so caUed 
tiecause played and stopped with the foot. Tho 
pedals are made square, and ace usually tbirteeo in 
number. They are of modem iuvention. Their 
nsle is to carry the sounds an octave deeper than 
the other pipes. 

Pedestal, the/oo< or stand of a colamn. Tlwirs 
are as many kinds of pedestals as there are ordenf. 
See ARCHrrECTURE. The pedestal of a ststoe is 
not governed by the laws incident to those of 
(Columns. 

Pediculus, theTonse, in natural history, a genus 
pf insects of the order Aptera. Some of the in- 
sects of this genus, of which there are seventy or 
eighty spedes, infest the bodies of quadrupeds^ 
some infest birds, some insects, besides which thers 
is the Pedicnlus humanus, which ia distinguished 
)by its pale Ibid colour. It is produced from a 
small egg, popularly called a nit, wluch is listened 
or agglutinated by its smaller end to the hair on 
which it is deposited : fi-om this egg proceeds an 
insect complete in fill its parts, and only different 
fh»m'the parentanhBa) in iW smidter siaro. . WMi 
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ezsmmed by the microscope, it is seen, diat tli« 
trunk or proboscis, which is gep^ally concealed in 
its sheath or tube, is of a sharp form, and^is fur- 
nished, tpwards the upper part with a few rerersed 
acnlei or prickles ; the eyes ure large, smooth and 
black : the stomach and intestines ifford a distinct 
view of the peristaltic motion : the legs are each 
terminated by a double claw, not very much un- 
^ke that of a lobster, but of a sharper form, and 
the whole animal is erery where coyered by a 
strong granulated skin. Few insects are more 
prolific than the louse. It is said that in about 
eight weeks a louse might see five thousand of itf 
own descendants. 

. PcDiMj^NT, in architecture, a kind of low pin- 
padle, serving to finish a frontispiece, and whidi if 
placed as an ornament over gates, doors, windows, 
jor niches. The pediment is ordinarily of an 
angular form ; but sometimes it forms the arc of » 
cirf^Ie. The parts of a pediment are, 1. the tym- 
panum $ S. the cornice, which crowns it; and S. 
the entablature, which serves it as a base or scale. 
Themps^hewtifiAl proportioa^ of the pte^iotent are 
observed by QaviUer to be obtained when tb^ 
beigbt fs i&bidiit o^e fij^ of ike base. 

p6Ej^, in gpnerai, an equal, peers in the kw of 
Britain, is a nanie that h^ongs to any class of perr 
Hot^ who ase the equips of each other. It is a fun- 
dam^tal ]^ in the ^dniinistratioii of justice, lai|l 
.dowB by m^gni$'ehartaf that every man iMl ^ 
tried by bi^ pv^eis: l^nce a commoner is tried by fi 
jury of commoaers, ai^ a lord by a jury yf londy. 
U is obsiyr^le that this privilege, however, so far 
4» it js posjiess^d by tlie |pf4»* estwds waijf to cii- 
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■linal cftses : in eiW) actions, the adTantage irbich 
the trial by peers was intended to secure, lliat of 
aecurity against ^e prejudices which men of dif« 
lerent conditions sometimes entertain a(|fainst eadi 
other, is almost whoHy on the fide of the conoi'* 
lilonalty. If a mercantile qoestion occur, a special 
jury of merchants, the precise fwn in the case^ 
nay be requited ; but if a commoner sue a lordi 
the cause is decided by a common jury, with th* 
teception tiiat at least two hnighn be Tetomed in 
&e panel. 

' P^r, in a restricts sense, a lortl of parHamenty 
itit peer of the realm. The lords of psrliamelit art 
the peers of each other : for whatever fortoalffy of 
precedence may aiftaoh to the title ^f earl or duke, 
ft is a ^KJLTony which COnteys thcf fi^ht to a ^at itl 
parliament, and confers every privilege aniMssed 
It is as a baron, not as a ddke, nshop, &c. tiiat a 
peer sits in parliament; ^nd the parfiaitientary 
fights are, at the present day, the enN>nee ^ 
noMlify. In cbmpCance tHth ancient co^wmt (if 
the word may be thus employed) p^rs are'lMmte^ 
times stiH created by titles which convey thie idea 
bf local rijofhts to w^hi6h they have In r^aHtyno 
pretension ; but though this is a mere forth, the 
rank they gain is not ap empty one : it is that of 
^n her^it&ry legislator of the realm. 
' A peer'isnottb be putapy)0 any inque^, ereA 
Ihongh the canse have k relation to two peers ; and 
where a pefer is defondant in a conrt ^eqcdty, he is 
not to be sworn to his answer, which is to be re» 
cerved upon the faith Of his honour: but when 
be is to answer to interrogatories, or to thdke an 
Kffidatit, otto be exmAined a» a wit)aes8« heisKi^ fat 
awom. 



Pfestey trial of a* It is of the ftrsi HpportaiKMr 
that tiiose public raen which, in a free countrjr 
{WHicylarly, wiU always be liable to the danglers of 
pt^cal aniniosity, should, be, secured aguest pos-^ 
sible popular injustice ; and for this reason, as well 
as because, with, the rest of bis fellow subjects, h0 
daims to be tried by his equals, a temporal peer 
iQust be arraigned,, whether on a charge of treasoa 
or of felony, before the house of which he is a 
Qiemher. ..On oocasioin of sueh a trial, .all th< 
lords, with th^xoeption of the bishops, are to b^ 
MiimiiGn^. at least twenty days previous to its 
cprnmencement. The proceedings are these: aftei; 
lUie indictment is allowed, the king, by commissioa 
under the gr^-aeal, appoints, one. of the peers, and 
usually the phauodlor, to be high-steward, wha 
sits as jiidg^. To bring the lodiGtment before th« 
lord high-steward, a writ, called tkcertwrari^ is 
issued out of the courl of chancery, and the .pri-r 
wwer is bought by another writ. The high^ 
steward assigns a day and place ,of trial ; and 
twelve of the peers tmt$t be present. At the timo 
and place appointed^ the high-steward being seated 
in the customary state, the lung's commissioii 
read, and other oevemonies performed, he declare* 
to the prisoner at the bar the cause of the assembly^ 
assures him of justice, and encourages him to an* 
awer without fear to die charge that is to be pre- 
ferred agunst him. The indictment is then read, 
and the prisoner arraigned . After the evidence for 
the pfoseoution, and tlie answer, have been heard» 
the prisoner is ordered to withdraw from the bar, 
and the lords retire, in the manner ef a coramoi^ 
jury, ;to .4^i|Mrikta on their verdict. On their re% 
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tam, Oe higti-itteircrd opmiy demaiidt of «ok 
MfWftl lord, iriiether the pdsMier, odlii% Mni hj 
his name, be gvkltiy of the crime for which be ii 
arraigiieil? and eaehloni, Ia3riii9 hie nght^haod 
npoD hisleft-breaat, separately anewan^ «< jQuiky,'' 
or <« Not guikj, opoti my hottoun" If» by a 
n^ority of votvo, the ptMoner bo foood i^ii^) ho 
IB bronght to the bar i^jOih, and the Mgh«flleirard 
aoqmjots him with dio vetdietcf'hia fean,aod 
paane seateoce and judgfmeot aceopdiogly ; or, 
aotiai^ ao' be does by codHnHMi, the UffbHrteward 
■My take time to odyiae «paa the jodghieat^ and 
hM oiflloeiooiitaiiies tiU that be paaoed. 

It it to be obaenred that ifao appbiotaelit of a 
highrsteward only takes pfewe when the pailia*. 
BMDt is not sitting^. If the trial ooeors doriiig the 
oeasioD, it is said to be in the kigk court ef pwrlia* 
mttU ; the peers olBaiate at oooe as jnrora aOd 
;iudges; and thOir speaker ooUeOts tibe vjOtas: 
whM the parliaanent is not sitting, the Oriid is said 
to be in the ooovt of the %ft«oteawni0^ Etn§kmd. 
The poeoliarities attending the trisl of a ^eer are 
two:> 1. The noMfaer of jofoni is ginatei thatt 
.ordinary, etery peer having a right to sit; 8. 
onanlniity is not re(|nired< bat the dedsisn dayeodl 
i]po»tbe majority, which, iwwerer, msHt amount 
to twtive. 

pBSRfiss, a woman who ianoble by dcoaint» ere- 
ation, or marriage* If a peerass by deaoent or 
erealion maniee a peioon nfider the dsgrae ef no<- 
MHty, ikte otUI comilMles noblo; bat j£ nhe has 
•bthined the dignity by mafnagn only, by a sob* 
te^foent wm t a go with a oommonar -oho iaaesiti 
ihongh) hy tbo ooUfhisy of £ngiand, itfae Jtk^vgf 
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MtviMlli^ title. Kko^t thftt, M a #oiataiy'riMf 
cinnotsit and vote in tbe heiuie of kndi, a peeraw 
eq|fl^ every pmilege oi' a peer. 

Phlbcahim^ the petican, innataral history, a 
genus of 4>ird0 of tke oider Aoaere^, of wliicli 
&ere are thirty species. The Belicaa onooretatiis* 
er the freat..pclican« is floiaetiiMBof theweqi^ht 
ef d5lb. and the width between the extreine peinta 
of the wngSy of fifteen' feet. Tlie skin, between 
the sides of the npper mandible is-extieidely dfla- 
table^ and capable ei oentaioin^ many qnarts dT 
wal^. 'phe skin is often used by saHorafertobaeon 
pouches, and has been oecasionaUy donverted 
into degpsnt ladies' work-bags. These Irnds are 
>very mim^rons about the Caspian and Black 
aeasi and- they are cluefly to be fomid • in' the 
wanner regions, inhabiting afanost every, ceontry 
f^ilfrica. They buiid in the small islea of kdcea 
iar fnm the habitations of man. The nest k a 
Iboland a half, in diameter, and the>female» if 
xncdested, will remove her eggv into therwater.'iiU 
the canseof the annegranoe is removed, retmung^' 
. them theato her nest of reeds and grass.y These 
ted?, though living priqidpatty en fisb» oftenhniid in» 
thff midst <^ deserts, where that element- is seaMely 
to be foond. The Beleeanna!a(piikH^ eK> man^^ 
of-war-bird, is of this genus : oi' this bhrditisssid 
that it mill 4ddige oAim< to ^it thei* pesy.wl^ch 
they have jnst made, and are flying off- with, and 
that itsetseait as itdr^ ft«m thmni with a dex<^ 
terily.ti«j]§r.admirablei ThePetecaaus earbo^ ot 
cormoraat, is a species of the Felican.gemis. The 
eermersnt is tfajaedto fish for its master^ and it 
performa its buain^a Wi^ MtBuvokdud^yvaa 
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io yidd ii» owner large promts, fi^e Plate Nvl. 
Hist. fig. 37. 

Penates, in Roman antiqahy, tutelar dcitiei^ 
either of countries or of partienlarliouaea, in Whidl 
last sense tkey were the same with ihe iara. The 
peoates were originally the tutelar gods of th« 
.Tn^aos ; hot heing adopted by tlin Hmana, fhey 
were thus named. i. 

pENDANTy 1. an ornament, 'madie of firiaua ma* 
terials, andr: fastened to Ihe ear, Up, or nostril; 
^. those sttomers or long ooloina which are ^di^ 
toward the termination, and hung at the head of 
the mast of a ship, or at the eud of a^ yard-arm* 
• Pbhooluh, ia mechanka^ a heavy bodyj so 
aiispended as that it may Vibrate, or awing back*, 
ward and forward, dMMitteitae fixed- point, by the 
Ibrceof gravity. The vibralions of a pendulum 
arecalled its oscmationa* . From ^ the precision of 
its moftions, it is employed in measurii^ time and 
apace. The distance of a shipy-firom which a gnn 
is fived, naay be aaoeriained by measuring thein- 
lemd ef time between the flash iwd the sound of 
e gun ; and, >upon the same prinoipte, thedistance 
of a cloud, by numbering the seconds or half- 
ftecende hstween the hghtamg and the thunder : 
thus, suppeaing that between the ligfatakig and 
Abunder ten seconds are counted, ii follows (sound 
passing throu^ 1149 feet in ajMoand) that the 
distance of the cloud is 114S0 feet. Height alsoy 
as the height of a room, may- be measured by a 
pendulum vifacatingfrom its top-; and' by the same 
tnatruBMBt^ the force of gvavity- on die' Tarious 
parte of the eatth's sudhoe ia^discoveied, and 
Itienorthe Ante, figuie <^ the whole. 
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Vhe leDgtW of a pendtdum ibttt nUnMes seooniift 
in the latitude of London is 39.2 inches : that df 

go !^ « ■ 

one which vibrates § seconds is -l^ss=9.8inche8| 

9.8 * 

and that of i seconds =: — p =2= 2.45 inches, and one 

Id vibrate once m S seconds, waU bed9.SX 4 » 156.8 
inches. . . 

One in^rfectMB bdongB to iho pfendnluoi, the 
lenkedy of whifih is a gfraat objeotof f mwiit among* 
men of science. It is, tiiat its length, upon whi^ 
every thmg depends, is pofStiiaHy liaMe to alte- 
ration fiFDOd the inftnenoe of heat and eold, . the for- 
ner of which expands, and the l&tter contracts 
afl raetaDine bodies. 

pENiTBirnii an appdiation belo^giAf to^scrtain re* 
ligiousihitemitaes. Penitentsaredis^ofvishedfrooi 
each other Iby *the shape and oolour of (heir habits. 
They are secnlar'SocietiBS, and hate Mwir niles, 
atatntes, charehes, and pnblic pvoocsaions, onder 
their partacnhur 'Crosses or tauwrs, vtd are more 
tiian a hundred m nnaibar- Th« moot oonsidnahle 
are those of the white-penitente ef Home, of vinch 
the first was constituted in the year l€64k ; and the 
Mack-penitents, amei^ whom ahe< ifr£tkren ef 
mercy were institeted in ^e year 1468. The tel 
bestow portions upon young women, in ovdsr te 
tiMir beinf^ married, and wealr erhite iUuskoMi^ 
wHh a circular badge on the shoulder, marhedwitli 
a red and white cross: the second wnrs institnted 
among tie Florentines, for the puvpoaa of sttending 
mminals during their imprisoMnait and at' their 
death. At the time of execntieoy Hiey wnlktn pn>« 
'^^sion, singing the Htanies mid 
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fuhM ; and* when tbe malefactors liare suffered 
the punisbnieDt of the law, they take the bodies 
from the gibbet^ and giye them burial. There are 
other of these charitable societies^ whose business 
it is to bury such persons as are found dead in the 
Streets, and they distinguish themseWes by the re- 
presentaion of a skull on one side of their habit : add 
to these there are blue, red, grey, green, and riolet 
penitents, all nained after the colour of their clothing. 

Pennon, orPsNON, in heraldry, asmallpohitd 
flag, borne by a gentleman. When knighthood 
was confSBrred upon him, the point was cut oBtf 
and the square flag that remained bore the name of 
banner^ 

Penny, an ancient silrer coin, which was the 
only coin current among our Saxon ancestors. It 
was with them equal to the, J^ih part of a pound* 
In Etbeldred's time the-penny was the 30th part of 
an ounce troy, hence the denomination penny* 
weight Till the time of Edward the flrst the penny 
was struck' with a cross so deeply sunk into it that 
it might on occasions be easily lm>ken, and parted 
into halves and quarters, hence the terms hallT 
prices and fiurthings or quadrantes. 

.FtxntY'weightf a Troy^weight containing Si 
gains, each of which is equal in weight to a grain 
of wheat gathered out of the nuddle. of the eai^ 
and wefl dried, ' - 

Pensioner, or PBNsiONAar, one who receirea 
an annuity fnm another, whether in consMkratioii 
of service past or present, or merely as « benevo* 
fence. 

Pensionaey, Orand, in the old Government of 
HcUand^ tbe flmt minister of state. He was cha«^ 
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man in the assemblies of the states of that prorinctlf 
And as such, proposed matter^ to be consahed on, 
collected the votes, fonned and pronounced the 
resolutions, and opened letters. He conferred with 
ftreig^ ministers, inspected the finances, main- 
tained the authority of the states, and was perpe- 
tual deputy to the states-general. His commis- 
sion was gif en him for five years ; at the end of 
which it was always renewed, though it might 
have been conferred upon another. ' Pensionari/ 
twas the name by which the HoBanders chose td 
designate all their ministers. 

Pensioners, genHtmen^ in the royal establish-< 
tnent of Great Britain, a band of forty gentlemen, 
instituted by Henry the Eighth* who receive yearly 
pensions of one hundred pounds, and who on stat6 
occasions, attend the person of the king in the 

. ^ality of guards. They usually bear gilt battle* 
ates ; but in the event of taking the field, th^tf 
weapons are curassier^arins, with sword and pii^i- 
tols, and their standard a red cmas on a white flag. 
Their captain is always a ' nobleman ; and their 
inferior officers afe a lieutenant, 'a standard-bearer, 
a clerk of the checlc, a secretary, a paymaster, 

' and anharlnnger. Each gentleman is to keep three 
double horses, and a servant; so that the band 
constitutes a troop of horse. 

Their duty is to attend the king, armed with 
their battle* axes, to and from the chapel-royal ; 
to receive him in the presence-chamber, or on 
coming out o^ his private apartments ; to attend 
him on all great soleninities, as his coronation, SI. 
George's feasl, public audiences of ambassadors, 
^d processions to the house of Mrds; One half iif 



theiv numl»er, bj quarterly rotatiooi constantlj 
wait at the palace ; but on the oocasioos enume* 
rated, the whole body is in attendance. At a co- 
rpnfitiou, and St« Geoige's feast, they serve up 
the sovereign's dinner ; and at these tiaaes it ia 
nsu^l that such two gentlemen as the captain se- 
]eo^ and presents receive tke honour pf kqighthood., 

PfiVTAooN, in geopd^ry, a fignre having five 
Hides and Ave aqgle^r If the five sides are oqgals 
the angles %re so yaq, ai^d the figure \i^ qo\\ed ^ re- 
gular pentagon. , 

Ps^T40^PM« or PAHAU«F'90)^*<f ^ instrument 
by.meansof whi^h it is intended thai drawingii 
may be copied upon a similar, a reduced, or an en- 
larged scale, aocorcliqg $f the pleawir^ of those who 
use ti^eip, ^4 without requiring any ^kill jn draw** 
ing; but therf are fiew pentagraph^ that can 
describe even strait lines with any tolerable cor* 
rectnes^. 

Pfi^AMETEK, in anqient poetry, a kind of vers^ 
Go^sistiikg of^v^ fee| ox n^tres^ whence its nam^f 
Tbia twp, first f?9t Vi^j be mtber dactyls or spon? 
(•^es ; the third mufit be a 8ppn()eQ ; and the tw^ 
last, anapestf^s a^ in th^ following v^rs^ of 0?id.: 
1 .*, 3 4, 4 

Carmini | hits vi | ves tern \ pus in o | mne mei$- 

A pent^pat^r n^r^e, suljoi^^ to ^n bexi^mefer, 
^iff^ii^m whi^t fs called degia^. 

PEijTiRc^T, a «Q|^g))i festive) pf ftp Jw8> I?* 
yufk^ in ij^ pi|f ifti^ cburcl) on «^couht of thf 
miraoiilpiifii deaotnt^ pi tbe H.oljf'-CSbiNit 9Q Ui« 
ipo^fl^Ss vbi^b Mpp^ne^ op one of tb^ unnqal v^ 
fyiirni jof itf .fleliibn^ipn- Tk^ fl^ast qf Punt^c^^sV 
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Ihe hw, and 80 named becanw that crrent toofc 
place oft the fiftieth day after the escape Hmm 
Cgypt. 

'PEHtmsRAy in astronomy, a partial abade ob- 
aerred between the perfect shadow and the foil 
light in an eclipse, and arisfaig Irom the magnitude 
of the son. If that body were a mere point, the 
whole shadow wonld be perfect; but by reason of 
its dismeter, it happena that a body which is not 
iDaminaled by the whole, sdll recdres a part of its 
fays. 

Pepper, in naionl Insfory and commerce, an 
aromatic, dry, and hot berry. Bkck-pepper, tha 
,fitiit of a slunb of the creephig-fcind, growing in 
ae?a^ parts of the East Indies. The berries ai» 
prod^nced in closters, and change, as they ripen« 
Irom a gjjpa oohrar to a red, and afterward to a 
black. Wnite pepj^er differs fiom the bkck only 
in being stripped <^ its corticle or covering. To 
atrip them, the Mack berries are steeped in sea- 
iraser, and after they have been exposed to the 
•on for several days, the chaff is mbbed off with 
0ie hands. In thia operation, the pepper loses 
tench of Its original warmth. Some persons as- 
sert, that there is also a species of j^per natnrally 
white. 

PBaAttBBLAtoR, ia mechamcs, an instmment 
used by surveyors in measuring distasedi, and aba 
Jmown by the names pedometer^ wtty^wmry and 
mmifvkg'^whetL It connSks of iei wheel, tw6 feet 
aetien indies and a half' in diamettrj and conse* 
qnently, half a pole*, or eight feet three inches in 
CfnunfereiiOe; % carriage or han^ ; andadfad 

* ^ ittarfntf Willi adlaa ariiilMivMnis^ wifli a 
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Ikand whicb, by means of the machinerfy pmiitt 
out the progress of the wheel. The proper offiee 
of this instrument is that of measuring roads and 
large distances, where expedition and moderatsr 
•ccnracy are required. 

' Pebceftion, in logic, the first act of the mind, 
which consiBts in the reception of Ideas throngh ' 
Ihe medium of the senses. The first dgeots that 
strike our senses, says the author of the Analy^ 
ie VEomme^ give us our first ideas ; and our wanw 
•re the cause of our attention : the repetition of 
these ideas, and the derelopement of new wants, 
give birth to pur sentiments and thoughts : it it 
tiius that natuve creates our souls. The eyes oon* 
Tey the ideas of colours, the ears those of aoondtsi, 
|he nostrils thpse of odours, and the palate thoae of 
savours : these ideas have no connection with each 
Other; they are separate, ideas of diffetint qualities 
pf bodies ; but the sense of iouMng unites ibm 
whole in one object, which may happen to bt 
at the same time coloured, odorous, 'satoury, and 
sonorous. 

• .Percussion, in mechanics, the impression abody 
makes in fklUog or striking upon anotfier: or 
^e shock of two bodies in motion* Percusskm is 
direct or oblique : direct, when the impulse is gitoi 
ki,a line perpendicular to the poi^t of contaoti and 
oblique, when it is given isK, a line oblique to ths 
point of contact. 

P^BNNui., a term applied to those plants Whos* 
roots .iifaide many years, whether they retain their 
leavefi u^ winter or not ; those which retain their 
Jeave» are called ei^er-greens, but such as oast, 
Iheir leavesi^rf called deciduo^v. . S^ime 9f tkestf 
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bare aimual italks which di« to ibe not 0r«ffj 

Mitaniti, and shoot up again in the spring. 

PfiBFEGT nun^er, is that, all wluMie aUquot parUl 
added together, mabe the same namber with th^ 
number of which they are such parts. Thua 6 ift. 
a perfect number being equal to 1+24-^. So also 
i» 33 b^ing equal to 1+2 + 4+7 + 14. Th% 
followiog are given as the Arst six perfect nttmbem i; 
4 ; 38$ 496 ; 813S; 33550336 \ 85&3869Q56. 

PEftiHfiuvM, in astronomy, that point of a plapet 
or con^et's orbit, wherein it is at its least dis^nce^ 
from the sun, in which sense it ataods exposed U^ 
4pbelium. 

PiiRioD, in astronomy, the time taken up by n 
star or planet in maJJng a revoltttion round th^ 
auti. 

Period, in chronology, a revolution of a cer^aii^ 
number of years, and another word for a cycU ; % 
^eutury is a period or cycle. 

Peai^, in rhetoric, a speech or «erie$ of worda» 
complete within itself. AU the qualities whicl^ 
compo«(e the excellence of a period may be ar-t 
ranged under the two headsof correainoi and beattfif. 
A period must contain one subject of diacour^a, th^ 
whole of that subject, and nothing eyiraneous. 

In writing, the period and its parts, which ni 
apeech are marked by the inflections of the voicab 
are to be distinguished by certain characterf ^^^ 
propriated to each. These characters are calM^ 
fiaintf, aqd the apt of using them j^mting, or 
punctuation ; an art the pilnciples of wbi^K y«eUk 
ip importance to none which belong to Mt^alunib 
and yet appear to be little underatQ04* Thf fi^ 
^ri^ id^KCiipectiog itj^xu in, tbl^t thiQ 9J9 t% to 
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)^aced tooordhi|^ to tiie tmte^ that it the aiiutrtr y 
choice of the writer ; and particularly in iuch a 
tnatiner as shall render the enunciation agreeable 
to his ear. This view of the sulject, however, ia 
80 far f^om being jast, that, in reality, the points 
fmve nothing to do with the ear. The sense ot* 
which the ear is the organ, is to be satisfied by the 
barmony of the style, not by mere punctuation. 

Psaiofici, in geography, such inhabitants of the 
Mrtti, as hare Sie same latitudes, but who live ift 
bpposite longitudes ; or liv« under the same pa. 
rallel, amd the same meridian, but in different semi- 
circles of that meridian. These have the same 
^soniihaon ileilsons thronghout the year, but when it 
Is noon-day with one, it is midnight with the other. 
' Periosteum, i» anatomy, a nervous, vasoolouft 
tiletnbrane, endued wilh a very ^uick sense, imme^ 
4iately sarrounding, in every park, bcfth the internal 
snd external eurfhces of all the bones of the bedy^ 
Mcepting only so much of the teeth as stand abovt 
the gums, and the peculiar places on the benes itt 
^itSk the fnuades are injierted : it is henoe di- 
vided into the external and internal perioetebm $ . 
and where it externally surrounds -the bonJMi of the - 
ftkuH, it is usually called the pericf^niutn; The 
•eemhig sensibility of the bones is that of thi* 
■nembrane* 

Vkrip Amic philotophif, Sec VniLosovnY^ peri* 
pditiic. 

PEtiiscn, in geography, the inhabitants of eithet* 
frigid 2one between the polar circles and the poks, 
Where Ibe sun, when in the summer signs, appean 
to ta^ve only round them, without setting, and 
consequently their stiadows, in the same day, 
turn to all the points of the horizon. 
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p£U8TiJL^c ' tnotiony a ▼eimicultf spontaiieofip 
motion of the intestines performed by the contiac- ^ 
tion of the drcular and longitudinal fibres of wbich 
the fleshy coats of the intestines is composed, bjr 
means pf which the .chyle is driven into the pvi-r 
fices of the lacteal veins, and the foeces driyea 
forwards. 

Perjury, in law, the crime of swearing falsely^ • 
wbere a lawful oath is administered by one. in au- 
thority, in a mitter relating to the issue ov cause 
in question, whether it be a person's own wilful 
flict, or one committed at the subornation of ano- 
then V » ' 

Peroration, in rhetoric, the epilogue, or last part 
jDf an oration,' wherein wha,t the orator insisted on 
through his whole discourse is urged afresh with 
greater Tchemence. The peroration consists of 
two parts : a rapid recapitulation of what has beeit 
•aid before ; and a declamatory address to the pas* 
cioiis. The qualities requisite in the peroration are^ 
Animation and brevity. r 

.. P«RpgsmcinLAB, in g^eometry, a line falling ^ 
rectly on another hoe, so as to m^k^ the anglis oa 
each side equal. 

Pbrpetuai. screWy is one that is acted upon hf 
the teeth of a whed, and. which continues its action 
for an indefinite length pf time', or so long as tht 
teeth of the wheel continue to act upon it. 
• PERPETurrr, is the number of years ii\ which 
the simple interest of any principal sum will 
amount to the same as the principal itself: or it ii 
the number of years purchase to be given for aa 
annuity which i^ to continue for ever i and ^ -if 
found by dividing 100/. by the nUe of intereit 
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tjprted «» : (bu tUowiaf 5 per ««Bt. tiw pnyetaity 

ii --^ s= 90 : if 4 or 6 per cent, be ibe interest 
•greed on, then the perpetuity in One case tvill be. 

122 --. u, in the other ^ « 16.66. 
. 4 O 

Persu, a country in Asia, is /bounded on dw. 
"Korth by Russia, theCaiqptan sea» and Indepcsndent 
Taiiaiy) on ^e East by the Mogul empin, frais 
%rhitth a tidge of mountuns, and the mer hidot 
diTide it: on the South it has the Andnan Sea, and 
the Persian ^ulf, and on the West it has Geoifiai 
CSardistan, Armenia, and Arabia. It is about 1150 
imles in length North and South, and 1980 from 
West to East These are the greatest measures^ 
tod inoome parts it is uaxh narrower. The tem« 
toemtore and dimate are various; at about a 
league's distance fimm Ispahan, there is a «IsbO 
four feet high, and When the snow liappens to . 
corer the ground to that height, it is the sign of a 
plentiful year. The first peasant who carries the ' ' 
news -of it to the court receifes a handsome reward, 
tipial to 930/. sterling. It rarely rains in this 
country, excepting in l^e month of April, and tha 
Ileal, in some parts, is so great as to induce mortal - 
diseases tq^on the weak and the intemperate. The 
lands are jozoeedingly fertile, com quickly ripens, 
aad, in partieuiar districts, they hare three crops 
in«year« Thefrnits areexcelleBtj the celebrated 
ShivaK'wiae is the produce of their grapes. The' 
gaverameut is monarchioal, and the religion that of 
Mohammed. The laws of Pereia exclude the Utnd 
fesm the tfaroBe» heneethe reigning prince usually 
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ordersiiiei^Mof all the ipal^ pftheipyal his^ftX 
whom he entertains any jealousy, to be put <^ut. 

Personification^ the. attnbiititig^ of life and 
action^ to aa object or idea by the act of the imagl* 
nation. 

P«ESPECTIVE> thftt brano)i of pptios^hi^h te^iches 
how to represent objects on a plane surface, in the 
manner Jthey appear under the peculianties inci- 
dent to distance and beigfht. This is a science of 
the first importance to the painter ; yet he. is not 
to be too strictly confined to its Tiiles, but to make 
them subservient to his own- pdrposes; vNothirig 
should tie up his hands: he: should not hare his 
gepios imprisoned ; but'b^ at liberty, to express his 
ulea, with one.stroke of his pencil ; and, ^ Eresr 
noy ceunselsy *< let the compasses be rath^C in his 
eyes than ia his hands:" there let him measure 
distinctly every object by comparis^D, the principal 
takut that he should own. If he is well acquainted 
with the principles of his art, lie will not atop at 
the .dry rules, of .^eoinitry, while his fancy is 
sketching all the principal parts of the pictore^ 
hat proceed iwith the. whole* and when thp. design 
is fixedy correctsnch pai-ts.as require ithy the laws 
ofpecspectii{ft« 

Perspective . in a pmctical sense is the. .ait of 
drawing, according to the principles of ^geometiy, 
the true r^ttpent^tions of real olgecta. ' Suppose 
we vie^w a point s^uated beyond an upright trans* 
parents plane,, as a glass window, the ^ot where a 
straight ^ne Irom the- eye to thispmnt will go 
through the window is the perspective represents* 
tioh of it : for the eye Tiews all objects by means of 
rayj of light^, which proceed from it, to the di& 



f€9ei^'fKtto^ t)f ttbei ^kt^ecty iii.slnightHiMl^ tlim 
Plate iPtorapeddSret fig. li* shews the whole ert of 
persfiecttTe : -. letB be the eye, ME its heigfht' from 
^egtoimd O P» tod R 8 T V a sfimra 6^ect laid 
ilut upon the gfcoond. Mow it is ifTident^ that the 
cyefwill see the ofegeet R B T V, by means of the 
rays of ligfht which come firom e?ery part of tfai^ 
.chjiect'to th^.eye. Let m therefore .suppose » 
. tean^paient.phuie, A K, like a glass-lrimtow, to be 
fixed perpendicnlarly i^pon the groimd OP, be- 
tween.the 8pe<stator N £ and the object RS T V; 
and it will be evident, that the rays R E, 8 £, T £» 
wid V £, will be cat by the transparent plane 
A K in. the- potcfts r, s, t, v;, wbicli' points are 
eaUed the projectionsv or in other wotds, the per* 
specfive representations of the cbrtesponding points 
.B, S, T, V, oi'the origih|d object. And if hnes are 
-draium "from the sereral points r, 8yt,v,aQ as to 
join eadii other, the. figure sd desarijlbed mlkbe the 
projection or peilspective. repnes^ntation of the 
whole original 'figure R ^T V nflon the pietore. 
. In. like manlQer, suppose R 8 T V, ftgi'd, to be 
raised perpendicular to the grouiid O P, and pa» 
raSel to the picture^ . hut every tHing else remain- 
jng in the same situation as in the ffntntit figure ; 
Iben wUl r « « T? b« the representation of B 8T V : 
#»r it is the seetitin of the picture with the raye 
BE, S£, T£ and y £, which come from the ori- 
ginal object to the eye. And here Jet us observe, 
thai vi^hen the original object is parallel to the pic- 
ture, its representation, rstVy will not only hk 
j^ataUd to the triginal, but ^jtactly Uke it, though 
smaller in propottibn as the original object is f&- 
.Iher firom the p^re; andf* if the origihsi he 
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bniagt|t io D, 80 at t04»JHcite>o^t<Rlch (be puS- 
tute^ tiiiM'tbe repraieiitiitioii wift be equal t^ like 
otiigitiidt M'on ^eoantrarj^, the original may tie 
anpfMMMi S0'te'r«iiibv«d fie«ni lli« pk^tHre, thattlle 
cnglM which the r«yii^Mdbteiid «t theeye, graviinig 
smaller imil iBmaHer oootitMMlly^ it '^H «t Hnt 
totaily^isapliiear ; anti^ aonseqaently Us TepfeGfenttt- 
. tioB upon the pictatte will disappear akd. Affaio, if 
•the»rigMl« himigiitto eoideide with the pictun^, 
'fhea the representatkm of RY (fig 1.) will^not eidy 
be eqoai to the bottom of the origtnal, hut wfll 
.l^wise be lit the bottom of the ptotone, Tie. hi the 
'line A B, Which is Che seetioa wkh the gfrowid 
pfawe O P. Bfit; as the origimil is removed fiaitber 
•and Ikrther l^om the^ieture, the reprosentatioiiwtil 
rise higher and higher,- Cidl at last Ch« orifhial, 
being st^posed at an infinite distance, its rtpresen- 
.tBtionwill vanish hito an imaginary point G, ex* 
'«ct]y as hi^h aibove Ihe bottom of the ^piotm-e, $$ 
the eye £ is above die ground, ot* original plane^ 
O.P, npon which the spectator, the piotnre, and 
iiie original object are now'sapposed tO stand. And 
«o also in ^rbpird to olgec^ that lie flat itpOn tfaie 
•groond;; when their sides are pamUd, then ifate 
ii ' qne ii B i Ha Oions of those eides will 'be p«rai1lel atno: 
fthtis Ae ^representation r v of RT, and ^t <»f S % 
«w«' pnrallel «0 tiieir or^ats, but seveMlly diml- 
•oishBd kt •'proportion to their distanl^e from the 
fiebtrm*; and ^erefore the r^nesHitodoas rSyVt 
of 4he perjleildicnlar sides, RS, ¥ T (which must 
join ^ a, o i to complete the representation of thn 
4rhole original figme) cannot be pandlel to their 
4iiigiBai8, bat will he •ebliqne m ^e picture, and 
woidd,'if^Blinuad towards 4h»topot theplclnrtiy 
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^tmwt^ into wa inagioary point C, eiaelly an 
bigh above the bottom of the piolure» a^ the eyn £ 
ia above tbe ongiaal plane O P. Now th^e pointtk 
into which we aoppoae the repreaentationa oi* the 
parta of any olgecta to vaniah upon the pictnre^ 
nre called by the general name of vaniabiog pointa* 

From hence then we may form an idea of tbe 
aalnre of the per^ectivf plane et picture, and ef 
pertpeetive repreaentationa; which repreaentationa 
are nothing more than the aectiona which the 
pictnre maJEea with the raya of light in their paa* 
■age 6^n original objecta jt9. our eyea ; and that 
the whde of thia art dependa uponr finding th# 
exact aeettODy'or trueahape, which that cutting ^Mf 
the raya makea upon the picture np «U kind of 
aituationa, and in giving them a proper degree of 
light and colour^ 

Biit to illua(rate. this by a familiar, inatanca^ 
Suppoee a apectator to be looking at a proapecl 
without doom, irom within, through a glaaa-win- 
dow; he wiU perceiye not only the vaat exttttf 
which ao amall an aperture will admit to be aeaa 
by hb ey^i but alao tbe ahapOf |ize, and aitnatiom 
.«)f .every ol^ect upon the glaaa : If the olgeeta are 
n^ar the window, the spacaa, which they t^cf 
upon the glaaa, will be propor^onaUy lai^;er than 
when they ace at a greater diatanoe) if they aia 
parallel lo the window, then their ahapes upon the 
.glasa will be parallel alao ; but if they are oblique 
then .their shapes will be oblige, iu\d ao on. And 
.lie will alwaya perceive, that aa he alten the 
aitnation of hia eye, the situation of. the ol^ecta 
.up9n the .wiudo(w: :will be. altered also : if. he raiaae 
lut eye ef er aQ highi the otjectn will, aeem t» keef 
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^aoe irtii bis eye, hUtd rise Mgplier trpon tb^ Witl'< 
iknw ; and the confmry, if he places it et^ bo lo#. 
And so in every sitafttion of the eye, th6 otgects 
%pon *tiie window will seem to rise higher ik 
^wer ; and (consequently, the depth of the whole 
firospect will be proportionaMy j^reater or less, as 
the eye is elevated or depressed; ^d the horizon 
wUl, in every situation of the eye, he upon a lev^l 
with it : that is, Ihe horizontal line, or that iiliag^ 
tiary fine which parts the earth and sky, wiU'seen^ 
to he raised as far above the ground upon which 
^e spectator stands, as his eye is removeil fi^ 
the Same plac^. 

; Let us now suppose two planes A B QlDych g i, 
f6^. 3), of the same height and parallel to ^ch 
4Dtber, one to pass through the eye £, and the oth^ 
through any line as a 6, and both to be perpehdi- 
•eular to the ground A B tf 5 ; ahd let us imi^ine 
tmodier ]^ane G D g <f to he laid upon -tbete tv/o 
planes A 8 G D, a & g (f; asih^Ate figure^ it will hb 
«Victeiit th&t this plane G D g <r, is pataHel tb th^ 
Hvoii&d A' B a 6, because it lies upon t^^ |llan^, 
A BOD, a>gtf, of the same beigfac. N^wlf 
y^e Mpfo^ tile pltoe 6 D g i2 to be c<m^tied Cb 
iMi infin^ distance, and tibe liie g t^to represOnt It 
ftsti Of the real borieon, and then imagine a pictitm 
-IK. M L H t6 be piaced between the eye £, and thb 
liorkion g d ; then its section H L, with the bo^ 
tiBonta! plane <} D g d^ will be the indefinite ro* 
t^presentation of the horizon g e?, iipob tfa^ 
)tictm«; and this representfttion is cabled the bori- 
«ontal line. Now since all olyects which lie fltft 
Upon the ground, or are parallel to it, s^em to 
fanish into the real horizon, thoefiire the repro^ 
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soatadoos of all such objects upon the pkture must 
Taiush into this horizontaji line, because it is the 
j^rspective representation of the real horizon; 
ajidy for the same reason^ the ground, or whole 
extent between the eye and the real horizon, wil^ 
not appear to lie flat, but to rise upwards. For let 
$ be the eye, K M a 6 the ground, and K ]VI a 6 the. 
utmost extent wliicb the eye can distinguish; 
now^ I say, the ground will not appear to he flat, 
like K M a 5, but to rise upwards, like K lH g ^,, 
tUI it cuts the plane G D ^ £?, that is drawn through, 
t^e eye £, parallel to the original or ground plane, 
Ahab; and the section g d, which the planes. 
"^Mg d and GDgd make with each other, will 
represent tl^e real horizon. And, as before, if wd 
suppose a picture, K ]M[ L H, to be fixed between 
the eye and the said horizon ; then the section 
QL, wbioh the picture makes with the parallel plane 
^^^ dy will be the indefinite r^esentation of the 
horizontal line upon the picture ; because the rays 
of light, g £, d £ iu their passage from the section 
^ d, will cut the picture in the line H L. 

From hence, then, we may see the grand pnn- 
ciple upon which perspective depends ; namely, in 
$nding the lines and points iuto which objects seem^ 
to vanish upon the picture : and the chief diffi^culty 
in perspective only requires to have a cJe&i; ide^ 
$f the nature and property of vanishing lines and 
Tanishiug points, and a few other requisites which 
ll^ may partly conceive by what has been said 
alipeady, and by considering, tb^t as the borizoutal 
line H li is produced by means of tl^e plane Gt^^d^ 
wbach jiassea through the eye parallel U> ^1^^ 
jp9H^». W origiaal piaA^ ^ a^ ip the very wm^ 
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Kanoer, ftU other vanishing' tinies are deCermihe<1» 
namely, by imaginiog a plane to pass throngh the 
€ye parallel to tibose planes whose representatiQnir 
«re recpiired upon the picture. Again, in regard to 
▼anishing points ; these are determined by drawing 
lines frt>m the eye, parallel to the oiiginal lines^ 
1^11 they cnt the picture ; in order to which we 
most always suppose these lines to lie tn some 
plane, and then having found the vanisldng line of. 
Ihat plane, thevanis^ng point of any line in that ' 
plane may be found also. From hence we may 
x^bstsrve, that the horizontal Kne is of ike same 
tiiatnre with any other vanishing lines, and differs 
irom them only in being more useful ; because 
many more ol^ects ore perpendicular and p&rallel 
to the picture, than oblique with it : and therefore 
t!he great stress, which hath been laid upon this 
fine by most writers, b not so very signiftcant as 
diey apprehended ; for, in some cases, it is of no 
ifise at all in a picture. For let us cotf sider a litfle : 
if vanishing lines upon the picture ar^ always to he 
produced by pfainc^ passii^ through the eye pa*' 
raliel to the original figures, then no originid plane 
nan have its vanishing line m the horiseootal line,* 
unless it is parallel to (be ground ; but, if any object 
lie obliquely ifitnated with regai^ to lAe' geonhd,' 
<hen the platie^ whidi Is to pliss throu^ the eye 
parallel to the original, in order to d)Stertti&i its 
vanishing line, will be oblique with the grrounH also; 
and tberefi)reit cannot pass throttgh the hoinzdntal 
line, but will be either above, MOW,^ pef^etidicular 
to it, or cros^ it in an oUique mdikner. The situatioh^ 
43f objects may be reduced' tindef tbe^liliSWing 
heads, i, W^en they are ^pitrpeiufieidBr to the 
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l^kture or parallel to the gfround, that is to tbe 
plane of the horizon. 2. When they are parallel 
tb tiie' picture, or perpendicalar to the ground. 
•8. When tbey are obli^ely mtuatedy both as to th# 
picture and the ground. 

* The followipg definitions should be carefhtly at- 
tended tor. «( -The point of sight/' is that point, 
where ^e spectator's eye is placed to ylew tha 
picture. Thus *B, in the fbregoing figures is tho 
point of sight, or plaoe of the eye. 
' If iVom the point of sight E, a line £ C be drawn 
l^e^endicnlar to the pioture, the point C, where 
tfiat line cuts is oaUed «< Tbe centre of the 
pietute." 

*< The distanoe of the pietare** is t^ length E C, 
which line is drawn from the eye, perpendicular to 
^e ptdure. 

By the phrase <* Original O^ect" is meant the 
rte! oljeet, whose re pr es en tation is songfat whether 
it be a Hne, point, or plane figure : and by ** Ori- 
ginal Plane" is meant titat phme upon whiob the 
real ol^eclis rifeuatad : thus the ground planeO P, 
(fig. 1.) is the original plsiie, and R 8 T V the od- 
gitnil ol^ieet. 

• if an origioid line S R be continued so as to out 
the picture, the point F, whore it eats the picture, 
i* OMMIhe interseetioii of the original line or its' 
» in t s t sa eting point*' 

«« Tlie taniBhingUne" of an orighial plane is that 
ika #here a plana passing through the eye, pa- ■ 
ffuRel to that original phwo, cuts the picture ; thus, 
Hhf^hi &o. are the ranishing lines of their 
Jofsnd original plaaes, R 8 T V. 

** Tfan naniskinf point" of an original Una is that 

wQu IV, n 
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point wbeve a line drawn from ^e ey« paiaQel to 
that onginal lloe cuts the picture. 

If from a point of sight £, a line £ C ba drawn 
pei'pendicular to any Tanisbing line H L, the point 
G, where that line cuts the vanishing line, is ealkd 
** The centre of that Tanishing^Iine." ** The dis- 
tance of a vanishing line" ia the lengtiL£ C, vliich 
is drawn from the eye perpendicular to the said line. 

Pehspsctivi^,, a^ritUf the art of giving a due dimi* 
nution or degradation to the strength of the light, 
shade, and cotours of objects, according to their dif- 
ferent distances, the <qaaptity of light which ikdls oa 
them, and the nature of the medium through which 
they are seen. As the eye does not judge of 
tba distance of objects entirely 'by their apparent 
size, but also, by their strength of colour and dis-. 
tinction of parts ; so it is not sufficient to give an 
object ita due apparent bulk ae^ording to the rules 
of sUreograph^^ unless at the same time it is ex- 
pressed with that proper (aintn^ss and degradation 
of colour which the distance requires : Ums if a 
man at a distance weve painted of a proper mag- 
nitude lor the plsce, but with too great distiniitlon 
of parts or too great strength of colour^ it would 
appear to stsinA forward, and aeem proportionally 
lesSt so a^s to represent a dwarf situated neiar th(i^ 
e)(e, and out of the pU^ne on which the pointer in« 
traded it should stand. 

B^ the original colonr of an ol^ect is mesnt, 
lihat colour wluch it exbihito to the eye. when duly 
exposed to it in a ful^ uuiforsg^ light, at such a 
mod^ate distauce 9», to be oleai;ly a^ien : now thisi 
colour receives an akemlioo from, many cau^esi the 
WWiy al of which. i|re t|U i^UoKiog.: 
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1 Tlie rembtal tif ti^ (ftb$<N* to ft gwiiter diflUoMie 
from the eye, whereby the rays of light which it 
««fleots are lets TivM, wikA ihe colour becomes more 
'diluted, and tittged in some measm^, by the fidnt 
lihadb oast, or dteness or haziness of the body of 
mir thiiotigh which the rays pass. 

3. The greater or iess degree of light ^ith which 

4lie olgect is enhgliteiied ; the same original cokmry 

at an equal distance fitnn the eye, having adifl^reiit 

HpfMMMTftiice in the shade, proportiiORed to =the4e- 

'^gnse, Irom <wfaat it has in the light. 

3. Th« colour of the light lllat flAs ^n it, re* 
wMag lirom the reflectiofi tMf bokmred 4igbt from 
«i adjacent objeot, or its poisage'thronglliiistAsiwsd 
Inediiiiii, lehioh will «ldiiibHati»lO<tr«ttiil)k>«&deid 
at* the fffigiaal one of tha ^jeot, omA Hb^. 

4. The position of the surface oftlra iOlject, or 
«f its several paYt»t wi«hreiqpeot «sthie«^$ the 
cokmnthut front the eyte a]^oamg' mom iiteljr 
«iKl'di8tvnotlhlU] tiiose l^at aite seon oMiqvkAy. ' 

3. The •cbseness or openness of iho place whons 
theolytettssitantefl^ ^dieligifyt beinjgf mttdi mof^ 
^arioosly dh«cted ftiHd rtifl^tied wittHin ft room tikan 
«n<tb6 0p«n«h*» - 

6, fhe natnrafl l^fle^tioa of liiUbthy Mhe 6i^ 
igioBl clours, Ml' Renter propoHiMi tfaati "OliiOrSy 
4boiigh eq«ially tfspoised ti> its rays ; whtt'fehy thte 
i^legradation of these,' «t any given distance, will 
be different from that of those others. 

Fretn these mverad'ciinsess it happens ^at the 
colours of ol^ecis ave seldom seen pttre and miv 
mixed, but general^ afrivie ait tho eyebr«keB' sttid 
fc o fto ied iyeadi other; and'thenefolre in'pahiting, 
wkere the natural ^ppMMaoes of (ibjeclto^iira to bis 
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described^ «11 hncd or sharp eolocirio^ should he 
axoided. , . > 

A paiater who would jsucceed in aerial perspeoi* 
tiTOy ought carefully to study the effects which 
distance in its different degrees, or accidental 
colours of light, haveon each^ particular colour; 
■o that in a' picture of Tari<4is coloured ol^ts, 
he^may know how to give each original colour its 
{iroper diminution or deg^radation, 
. As all objects in a picture are proportioned to 
those placed in front; so in aierifd per8pecti?e, thf 
strength of Ught, and the brightness of the colonra 
of objects ckis^ to the eyo, that is^ in thefrant-gronnd 
of the picture, must serve. as a standard with re^ 
wge^^io whidh all the same colours, at difierenl 
distances* most have a proportional di^radation ia 
•like drcumatpmces* 

in ordertQ gire any.^kNir its proper degradation^ 
in proportion to its dustance, it ought to be knowm 
what Uieappearanoe of that colour would be, wetio 
it close to-the^ye, regard being had to that degreo 
.of light which is chosen as the principal light of 
the picture : for if any oobur is nuide too hrighl 
for another, or ibr the general cQlouriog of th» 
piisture, it will ha?e a gku^ng appearance, seem to 
start oqt of the picture, and throw a flatness antl 
diMoap upon the rest of the work ; or, in the tech«> 
nical plurase, the brightness of that coknr will kill 
thereat. 

Pbrs^iration, in • medicine, efacuation of tho 
juices of .the body through the pores of the skiiib 
Pens^iration is distinguished into sensible and in- 
senaUtle ; the former of which is vulgarly called 
^^ mMingt " and tbo lattor ^*^ penpirtUma " oaigf^ 
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Its Hie it in fiUdMtitie ttttacki; to beiak (hxm 
galM/bridgei, or baniero, to ^i^ck it io bung' ; 
ondia eouatenatiiei) to break thiougph the enemy % 
gnllerlM, and give hb mines vent* Its invention 
is aseribed to the Hugnenots^^ who tOok Cahors by 
its means, in the year 1579. 

PB?niiVACTiON, in natural history*, the conveiaion 
of wood, bones, and other substanees into stone. 
• Petrified bodieaare more or less alteaed 'from their 
eciguial state, according to the differentanbetaneee 
among which they have hdn in the 'earth. Soma 
are found but very slightly changed ; and othem 
•so -highly hnpr^^ated . with crystaline, sparry, 
pyrilieali or other eirtraneous matter, as to appear 
mere masses of stone, • or Inmps of the matter of 
the common p^arites: bnt generally with the ei^ 
temal. dimensions, and more or less of the mternal 
fignreof the bodies into the pores of which thii 
matter hae made its way. 

p£TROUiiJM, (also called roGk*oil, which name is 
a traodatien 4if the former), an extremely subtile 
and penetrating fluid, of the bituminona kind^ 
finmd in rivers, in wells, and trioUing down the 
■ides of hills, idong with little streams of water* 
The snbitances wbach minerak^fists hava disth^- 
gnished by the names asphaltnm, maltha, petn^ 
lonm, and naptha, are thought by some modem phi*- 
kwofdiers, to be mere varieties of one spaeies^ and 
fimn a series which passesinto coal. Aqphaltom 
ierms the connection witli piteh-ooaL Tliis is found 
in veins, and in small masses, and- aba sometimaa 
on the snrfaoe of lakes. Matthaiis ■ofler»» has a 
4egreeoftenadtf, and a strong bitnaWnons smA 
F^lenm is saml-liqiiid ; semi-tnmspH«nt^ of a 
faddish hrowncolonry and fetid odour* ^fapthaia 
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«f a ligbte^ colour, more or ItM traniparent, per* 
ftctij liquid, light, odoriferouci, Tolatile and inflam- 
nmbliB. In iereral parts of France, petroleum it 
§mmA fkiattAg on the water, and is known by the 
name of oil of Oabian. 

Pbtromtzon, the lamprey, a genus of fishes of 
Ae order Caitilaginei. It is shaped like an eel. 
Thehr are nine species. The Petromyzon marinut 
or the* great lamprey, is usually of a brown olire 
ooloor tinged with yellowish white. It i)requently 
grows to the length of three feet, is an inhabitant 
of the seas, bat asoends the rivers early in tho 
apring, in which it resides a few months, and then 
returns to the ocean. It is ririperous, and sup- 
posed to subsist almost entirely on worms and 
fishes. Its heart is enclosed not in a soft, but in 
a cartilaginous pericardium, constituting thus ^ 
angular deviation from the general structure Of 
animals. Its spine is a cartilage rather than a 
bone. Fishes of this genus fasten themselves with 
the jagged edges of the mouth to large stones, witK 
die moot extraordinary firmness. They have a 
wonderful tenacity to life, and various parts of 
the body long continue to move after it is sepa- 
rated from the^ head s and the head itself will ad- 
here to a rock for hours afler the greater part of 
the body is cut away. The Severu is the river in 
this country, in which lampreys are usually found, 
and they are highly prized when they first arrive 
from the sea. The F^tromyson fiuVialilisy or lesser 
lamprey, is very abundant in the Thames ; many 
thousands are caught in the year, sometimes aa 
many as half a million, which are exported Ibr tho 
Dutch ood and turbot fishery at tho lato of 
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Ihre many days out of waiter. In Ruana tbey are 
taken from beneath the ice, 'packed in snow, and 
exported to great diatanceSy and will often feeover 
themselre«, when thrown into the waters 

Petumbe, in natural history, one ot' the two tub- 
stanoes of which porcehiin is made ; a coarse kibd 
of flint. The other is Kaoun. lliey both cod- 
sist of sileac, alumine, and lime, and when Boixed, 
they, together, give a compound of silex and Ido- 
mina, with kss Uian 5 per cent, of lime. 

Pewter, an artificial ntfetal; compounded of lisy 
lead, and brass, in Ihe following proportiotts : tut, 
one hundred weight ; lead, fifteen pounds ; and 
Iwass, six pounds. 

PHiERoifENON, a Greek word, signifying an ap- 
pearauoe. In philosophy, it is used to denote any 
appearance in nature* whether aeeording to the 
usual course of things, or uncommon, or drawn 
forth by experiment 

Phal£na, the moth, in entomology, a genus of 
insects of the lepidoptera order. These insects 
arenootoroal, and fly abitoad only in the evening 
nnd during the night,, feeding on the nectar of the 
Howen. The hurra Is active and quick m motion, 
nosdy amootb, more or kss cylindrical, and preys 
on the leares of Tarious plants. Of all the moihs 
the Phikena mori is by fer the most important 
This is a whitish moth, with a broad pale %rown 
bar acBOss each of the upper wmgs. The cater- 
piUar or kura, Icnown by tiie popiHhr name of the ^ 
•ilk-worm, is, when full grows, nealrly three 
inches kng. It feeds on iIm leaves of the white 
«iuUienry, butin defMt of 'thnecn ikt learesof 
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fjtie oilier midberry , or even cm those ef the kituce. 
The silk worm remains in its larva state about six 
weeks, changing its skin foor times during that 
period, and. like other eaterpiUars, abstaining from 
ibod for soine^time before each change* Whea 
ientirely full grown, the animal ceases altogether to 
feed, and b^ns to form itself a loose envelope of 
ttlken fibres in some couTenient spot, whic|i it bae 
chosen for the purpose, and afterwards proceeds to 
enwrap itself in a much closer covering, forming an 
eval yellow silken case, or ball, about the size of a 
pigeon'fl egg, in which it changes into a chrysalis, 
and afW JyiofiT thus enclosed for the space of fifteen 
^7^9 ST^v^ ^rth to the moth. See SiLK-ivorm. 

Phalanx, in Grecian antiquity, a square bat« 
talion, consisting of eight thousand men, with 
their shields joined, and pikes crossing each other, 
9&d which it was almost impossible to break. 

PaAtufA<^y, th^ art orsciepce of choosing, pre- 
paring, an^ mixing drugs $ constituting one branch 
ef the '* therapeutic" branch of medicine. 

Pharos, or Phark, a light-house^, or lofty build* 
ing near the sea, wher&a fire is kept burning during 
the night, to serve as a beacon to vessels. Sea 
Bbacon. 

The Pharos of Alexandria, built in the rtign of - 
Pharos,, was one of the most celebrated worbi of 
antiquity, and trom this circumstance the name is 
given to edifices of a similar description. Tha 
tower of kmg Pharos stood at the mouth of Aa 
Nile, it consisted of several stories or galleries, sur«* 
ineunted with a lantern, and was seen for many 
'leagues at sea^ and all .along the coast. 

Pbasianvs, the^'pheasant, in natural biptory, % 
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genas of Urds oF die order Q^S&m : ef wbkdi 
ihere are ten species : the Phasisnus gr^Uus, or 
'wild pheasant, inhabits the forests of India, has 
<been seen in almost all the Indian and South sea 
•islands, and is unquestionably the origin of all the 
'domestic rarieties tbiroughout Europe. The most 
inteiestoig animal of tlus species is the diingbiU 
cock, which is found in greater Tigour and pe^eo- 
tion in England, than in any other country : the 
irasoibility and jealousy of this animal ha?e in 
•almost all ages and countries, occasioned it to be 
employed in the sanguinary pi*actice of cock- 
-fighting. The femde is remarkable for great 
fecundity, and for the most exquisite parental ion4- 
«eSB and sensibilities. In Egypt chickens are 
f>roduoed from eggs by means of the artificial h<eat 
of oirens, in lien of the natural temperature of the 
hen. . 

Phston, the tropic-bird, is of the order Aoseres. 
"nieBe are three species of Uiis genus. The Phaetoii 
aethereus, or common tropical bird, is always ^und 
within or at least very near the tropics^ They fre- 
•^pmai\y sear to a prodigious height, but fpeneraHir 
iiear the surface of the water, watching the move- 
ments of the flying-fish, whose escape from the 
pursuit of the shark, porpoise, &o. is attended with 
destruction fi*om the frigate, or man^of-war-bird, 
tbe pelican and tropic bird. They occasionally 
repose upon the backs of tbe drowsy tortoises^ as 
4]ie latter fioat in tbe ^ater, and an these circum- 
stances they ore taken with the greatest ease. 
' Philology, the low or pursuit of languug^f a 
science of which grammar, rhetorio, poetry^ and 
criticism are branches. As the illustratimi oi' these 
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topics inTolves' every object of literatare, its hit* 
lory and that of its authors, philology is a sort of 
universal science : yet its particular character may 
be easily distmguished. A philologist is anxious 
about the history of chemistry, but he is no che- 
mist himself: he learns the history of painting, but 
he does not paint : in. a word, while other sciences 
arethe sciences of things, thisis the science of books. 

Philology is what is now called, from the French, , 
betles'letlres. In some universities it is called hu- 
mamtks. In the old sense, it was a part.of grammar^ 
and might be called the scitnce of words, including 
etjpnologyy or the derivation of words. 

Philosopher, a lover or pursuer of wisdom^ one^ 
who applies himself to the accumulation of know- 
ledge, that is, the discovery of truth. 

Philosopher's stone, the principal oliject of al- 
chemy, a preparation which, when found, will be 
able to change, other metals ipto pure gold. 

Philosophy, the love or pursuit of knowledge or 
^nrisdom. In a general seqse, the term philosophy 
includes observation and rejection on every sub- . 
ject ; in particular senses, it applies to any peculiar 
study which has for its object the reason of things. 
The name originated, with Pythagoras, who de- . 
clined the title of Wise, which had been given to. 
his predecessojrs, Thales, Pherecydes, and others^ 
and contented himself witli the nmfie of a '' frienj 
*' or lover of wisdom." 

Philosophy is of three principal kinds : 1. Intel- 
lectual or metaphysical, which treats of the Deity 
and of mind ; 3. Physical, to which belongs every , 
object of the senses ; 3. Moral, which regards th»^ 
^i^ii«| of hnmui Bfe« 
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The great end of philosophy if emancipatioft' 
from error : ignorance would h« no evil, were not 
«rror its inseparable accompaniment. 
' The origin of natural philosophy has been ably 
depicted by Dr. Smith. He begins with discnmi- 
oating the kindred terms wonder, surprise, and ad- 
miration. Wonder, according to him, is excited by 
irhat is extraordinary and uncommon ; surprise by 
what is familiar yet upexpected ; admiration by 
what is beautifiil or grand. Surprise is not to Ui 
regarded as a peculiar emotion of the mind, but 
consists wholly in the violent and sudden ehangv 
produced on the current of our thoughts. Tn« 
poignancy of the feeling bears a proportion to the 
^pidity of the transition ; and it is not a little r^ 
jkiarkable that the passage from extreme grief t9 
extreme joy Causes a more fatal shock to the ment^ 
frame, than the opposite alternation. In rkiwing 
^« pbienomena of the unirerse, the repeated se- 
quences are imprinted on our minds, the ordinary 
puooession of erents becomes firmly associated ii| 
our conoeptiofM, and dl seem to harmonize toge- 
ther : but if any thing oocars appitrently out of 
the usual ooutk of natare, the imi^l»tio& is sud- 
denly arreited in its career ; is perplexed, ooi|- 
founded, tortm«d ; and during this violent agits- 
tlpny'thls temporary derangement, it anxiouBly in- 
ifaam ffjT' some iuTisible folnclple to eomi^ct thf 
broken chain, to till up the breach, to amoolli ftk% 
current of its conceptions. A stone was seen to 
fall, smoke to aMsend, fire lo consume; and atich 
€fent8, bemg fanmfiar, were regarded' with indif* ' 
fi»tfiDe:-«-bttt, when'^p sky ragiedin tempest, ami 
vat -rant by aomsoatigos ; when tfa« oceftn htataii ' 
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tnd laboured in his pathless bed ; when the lu- 
ninaries of heavea struggled in eclipse ; and vrhen ' 
the globe itself was convulsed with internal coh-» 
eussions :— 4hen was the season of alarm, then wai 
the imagination astounded and appalled. Such it 
the violent birth of speculation among men. la 
fude ages, those grand and extraordinary events 
were ascribed to the agency of oeitain dirinitiet 
elotiicd with the attributes of human passions and' 
human weaknesses. As society advanced^ th« 
fhtile expedient of prosopoposia was gradually de- 
■erted; and mankind diligently sought for some 
rafined mechanism, to harmodase the seemingly 
irregular events which pass in review* The feeU 
ittg of wonder was therefore the primary motive* 
that prompted the study of philosophy, or < tht 
f oienoe of the conneotmg principles of Nature i*' 
Attdv as true happiness, according to Mr. Hume^ 
consists in that delicious repose which succeeds to 
dw proper exercise of our faculties, philosophy is 
cniMntly qualified to promote the ei^yment of its 
ardent cultivators. 

Whetr twoolgectS) however unlike, hare often 
been observed to follow each other, and have oon- 
■tantly* pitesented' themselves to the sense in that 
order, -tfi^ come to be so oonseoted together in 
tbe ihney, that the idea of the one seems^ of itt 
owft flooorJ, to mil up and introduce that of the 
Mikr. IftiieolQects are still observed to succeed 
eaoli otinr at beibre, this connectioni or, as it has 
beeu'caUed, ttiis association of their ideas, beiinmee 
itrieter and stricter^ and the habit of the imagina- 
tion to pass from the conception of the one to that 
ef the other, grows more and moro rivetted «n4 
rot, IV. B 
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confirmed. As. its ideas moye more rapidly tfian 
external objects, it is continually running* before 
them, and therefore anticipates, before it happens^ 
every event which falls out according to this or- 
dinary course of things. When objects succeed 
each other in the same train in which the ideas of 
the imagination haye thus been accustomed to 
move, and in which, though not conducted by thai 
chain of events presented te the senses, they have 
acquired a tendency to go on of their own accord^ 
such objects appear all closely connected with one. 
another, and the thought glides easily along them^ 
without effort and without interruption. They fall 
in with the natural career of the imagination ; and 
as the ideas which represented such a train of 
things would seem all mutually to introduce each 
other, every lasit thought to be called up by the, 
for^oingt and to call up the succeeding ; so when 
the olgects themselves occur, every last event 
seems, in the same manner, to be introduced by 
the foregoing, and to introduce the succeeding. 
There is no break, no stop, no gap, no intervid* 
The ideas excited by so coherent a chain of thingB 
•eem,. as it were, to float through the mind of 
their own accord, without obliging it to exert itself^ 
or to make any effort in order to pass from one oC. 
them to another. 

But if this customary connection be ui^errupted»< 
if one or more objects appear in an order quite dif- 
ferent irom that to which the imagination has beea 
accustomed, and for which it is prepared, the con- 
trary of all this happens. We are at first surprised 
by Uie unezpededness of the new appearance, and 
when thai momentary emotion is over, we still 
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\ironcler how H came to occur m that place. The 
imagination no longer feels the nsnal fbcility of 
iMissing from the event which* goes before to that 
'which comes after. It is an' order or law of suc- 
cession to which it has not been accustomed, and 
'which it therefore finds some difficulty in follow- 
ing, or in attending to. The fancy is stopped and 
interrupted in that natural movement or career, 
nocording to -which it was proceeding. Those two 
events seem to stand at ailistanee from each other'; 
it endeavours to bring them together, but they re- 
fuse to unite ; and it feels, or imagines it ibelt, 
-vomething like a gap or interval betwixt them. It 
naturally hesitates, and, as it wercj pauses upon the 
inink of thisinterval ;. it endeavours io find out 
something which may fill up the gap, which, 
like a bridge, may so far at least unite those 
fieemingly distant objects, as to render the passage 
«f the thought betwixt them smooth, and natural, 
-and easy. The supposition of a chain of inter- 
inediate, though invisible, events, which succeed 
«ach other in a train similar to that in which the 
-imagination has been accustomed to move, and 
vhich link together those two disjointed appear- 
ances, is the only means by which the imagina- 
tion can fill up this interval, is the only bridge 
vhicb, if one may say so, can smooth its passage 
from the one object to the other. It is hence the 
proper business of philosophy to tranqnilKze the 
imagination, by tracing that hidden chain which 
binds together the seemingly disjointed events of 
Nature. 

' Phim>sophy, Cftrtesiany a system of physics so 
called from Bene du Carte$ its founder. By intro. 
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duciDg^.geometry into physics, and accounting for 
•patuvjd phsenomena from the laws of mechanics, 
lie did intinite service to philosophy, and contrir 
buted to deliver it from that venerable rust^ 
which djuriog a long succeasion of ages it had caa-^ 
graded. To this philosopher, al^o, is to be attribu* 
led, in some measure, the present system of m/(^ 
^hanical philosophy, and even that of the New* 
,tonian. Pes C^es was a native of Bretagne i|i 
France, and born in 1596. He adopted the same 
principle of doubting with Socrates and Plato, a^ 
to the incomprehensibility of troth : he sets out 
with doubting every thing, but declares he will n<4 
always doubt; and only doubts at first that his der 
-terminations may be Ihe purer and iessr encuntr 
bered. 

Philosophy, Corpuscular , that philosophy whicl^ 
accounts for the p^nomena of bodies by tliose ff 
the minute corpuscles.or atoms whereof bodies arp 
.(Composed, This system- is exceedingly ancient, 
imd was taught in Greece. At present^ it flourishei 
.imder the name of the <^ mechanicaji philosophy." 

Phim>sophy, £^tc^reaii,the8yptem of Epicurus. 
.This teacher laid down, as the basis of his doctrinei 
.^at the supreme good consists in pleasure^ % pro? 
.position that soon suffered a two-fold abuse., 0^ 
the one hand, by misconstruction, it was regarded 
as a bare&ced inculpation of sensuahtyj op.tbp 
jOther, ad<u»ted by the luxurious, the indolent, and 
the licentiaus, as a cloke and fiuthonty for t]i^']r 
conduct ; and hence it has happened that the nan^e 
Epicurean is now used in an absolute sense to de- 
signate one minutely and Ipxanously attentive tp 
]|i»food. .. , , 
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Kpicaras was an Athenian, and one of the greatest 
philosophers of his agfe. He is reported to have 
initten three hundred books ; bat of these none are 
extant ; and the particulars of bis philosophy, which 
have come down to posterity, are chiefly found in 
the writings of Lucretius, Diogenes, Laertius, and 
Gioero. His system, for which he is said to have 
been ahnost wholly indebted to Democritus, eon- 
eisted of three parts: canonical, physical, and 
etberial. The canonical regarded the 'rules of 
judging or reasoning. Epicurus was without the 
analytical method of division and argvmebtationy 
and is therefore censured by Cicero, who was at- 
tached to the modes and Ibmation of the etoics. 
Soundness and simplicity of eesse, assisted with 
some uaturaLreflectioBs, constituted all the method 
of Epioonw. His search after truth proceeded 
only by the senses, to the evidence of whioh he 
gave so great a certainty that he considered them 
as the Arst natural Hght of mankind. 

In the second part of his philosophy he desoribed 
atoms, space, and gravity, as the flrtt principles of 
all things. The Deity he described as a blessed, 
immortal being, whose providence was rather 
general than particular. 

With respect to the ethics or praotical part of thie 
phikwopby, it has already been mentioned as the 
leading feature of the whole, that it places the su- 
preme good in the enjoyment of pleasure. It fol- 
kiws, that the thing principally to be shunned is pain. 
Nature itself, said Epicurus, teaches us these trutba, 
and prompts us from our birth to procure whatever 
gives ue pleasure, and avoid what gives us pain. 
The wiM mimi he added, must be happy as long as 

B 2 • 
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be is wise ;• lor pain, if it does not deprirc him of 
his wisdom, cannot take away his happiness. It Is 
in the meanings allowed to the words pleasure and 
pain, thus used, that erery thing which is important 
in the morals, and doubtful in the history, of the 
Bpicurean system is contained . Aoectrding to Gas? 
mendns, the ji/eas»re of £|Hcurus consisted in the 
highest tranquiUi^ of mind, united with the most 
porfect health of body; blessings enjoyed only 
through the habits of sectitnde, benevolence, aiid 
temperance: but Cicero, Horace, Plutacbh, and. 
several of the fathers of the Christian Church, re* 
present the system in a r&j different point of view. 
The disagreement, however, is eerily reconciled^ 
if w^ believe one side to speiUc of vhat Epicurus 
taught, and the other of wh^ many of hisfbllowers, 
iind still more of those who took shelter under hie. 
name, were aooa0toiiied.to pmctise. 
. PunuQSOPai^, ^apiunmental^ that philosophy 
which proceeds <m expemnent and ofawrvatieQi. 
end theiitodbduoes the laws ef nature and thepro* 
perties and powers of bodies, and their actimif 
i|pott each other. The busiBess of experimental 
l^iilosephy is to enquire inliai the verions appeanmcea 
or phenomena of nature; and to make the tnith 
qr pipbalnlity tboeof obviooe and evideoft to the 
iieessi, . by plab, undehjahie, and adequate experi* 
ments, rcpieseyiting the several part9 of its grand, 
maclunery and agency*. 

. In our enquiries into ttatnre, we ave to be oon* 
ducted by those rules s^d maxims whidi arefirand 
to be genuine, and oonsenant to a just method of 
|ihysicel reasoning ;. end these rules ef pbilesophiB'* 
iBg are thus enamentod by Netttoo, the gnet 
jnasterof science: . . 
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t. M«it cauMS of. natural things are not to Im 
ladmittod tban are both true and suffioient to explain 
the pbmMNnenoQ ; for nature does nothing in Tain^ 
but is simple, and delights not in superfluous 
,canses of things ; and therefore, 

fl. To natural effects of the same kind, jkhe same 
causes an to be assigned, as ftr as the same may he 
/done ; as of respiration in man and beast, of the 
descent of stones in Europe and in America^ oflighl . 
|tt a ouUnary fire and in the sun, and of ibe re** • 
Section of %ht in the earth and in the planets. 

S. The ^ualit^BS of natund bodies which oanno|i 
be increased or diminished, and which agree with 
all bodies in which experiments can be made, am 
to be reckoned as the qualities of all bodies whatso* 
eirer : thus because extension, divisibility, hardness, 
impenetrability, mobility, the vi$. tnerttW, and gnr 
Tity, are found in all bodies which lall under our 
icognimioe or inspection ; yre may justly conclude 
they bekmg to all bodies whatsoever, and are there* 
fore to be esteemed the origins^ and universal pi0f> 
prieties of al) natural bodies. 

4. In experimental philosophy, propositions col* 
leoted from the pbienomena by induction are to be 
deemed, notwithstanding contrary hypotheses, 
inther exactly, or very nearly, true; till othev 
phuomeoa occur, by which they may be rendered, 
either more accurate, or liable to exception. This 
ought to be done, lestarguments of induction should 
be destroyed by hypotheses. 
* These finir rules of philosophistng are premised 
in the third book of the prindpia^ and more per* 
ticttlarly espiftitted in the Qp/tci, where is also ex- 
hibttdilheiMDiMxLof prooeedingin phUosophy^thn 
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first part of which is as follows : as in mathematicsy 
so in natni^l history, the inyestigation of difficult 
things, by way of analysis, ought feilways to precede ' 
the method of composition. This analysis cofisists 
in making experiments and obserrations, and in 
drawing general conclusions from them by indue** 
tion (i, e. reasoning from the analogy of things by 
natural consequence), and admitting no objeotioos 
against the conclusions, but what are taken from 
experiments or certain' truths, and although the 
arguing from experiment and observation, by in- • 
duetion, be no demonstration of general conclusions, 
yet it is the best way of arguing that the nature of 
things admits of, and may be looked upon as so - 
much the stronger by how much the inductioii is 
more general ; and if no exception occur from the 
phfenomena, the conclusion may be pronounced 
generally : hut if at any time afterward any ex* 
oeption shall occur from experiments, it may then 
be pronounced with such exceptions. By this way 
of analysis, we may proceed from compounds to 
ingredients, and from motions to the causes pro^ 
ducing them : and, in general, from effects to their 
causes, and from particular causes to more generai 
ones, till the argument ends in the most general. 
This is the method of analysis ; and that of syn- 
thesis, or composition, consists in assuming causes, , 
discoyered and established as principles, and by 
them explaining the phsDomena proceeding, from 
them, and proving the explanations. See Blec- 
Tfticrrr, Hydrostatics, Mechanics, Optics, Pneu* 

MATICS, VOLTAISM, &C. 

Philosopht, tneckanical, the same with the cor» 
jmtcularf and ^hicb explains the phtBDomena of 

9 
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nntiire <Mi t^6 priociplfiis ot mechiuites ; that is t« 
«ay, the motioDi gravity, figure, arrangement, dii- 
positioD, &c. of tli6 parts which compose bodies. 
To this endf the mechanical powers are applied. 

PiULQSOPHY, mental ; that science ^hich teaches 
IIS the laws of opr menta) fnune, which shews ua 
tbe origip of oar viarious modes and habits of 
thought and feehjug; how they operate on one 
^another, and how they are cultivated and repressed, is 
palled mental pjiilosophy, or the philosophy of tha 
human ogiind. fh^ well directed study of it calif 
^to action and improves the higbcKt intellectual 
faculties, and wh^te it eoiployf ^e powers of tha 
^lind, it* suggests the best means for their cultarci 
and the best mode of tl^eir direction', it enables uf 
^0 trace the intricacies of our own hearts, and pointf 
49ut the proper discipline for thekr correction. -Pur? 
sued with proper- views, ^nd in a proper manner, i) 
Jays the be^ founda^on fQr the highest degrees of 
inteUectoal, moral and religions improvement. 
^ adipirable view of this interesting topic wil) 
1^ found in Nicholson's British £f»<^dopedia. 
• PHiLosof BY, morale or Ethics, is the science whicl^ 
leaches men tj^eir duty, and the reasons on whicl| 
^t is ibundedr Jt contemplates human nature, itf 
moral powers and connections, and from these i]( 
deduces the laws of action: it is thei'efore the 
^ence of manners or duty,, which it traces from 
man's nature auji condition, and shows how it terw 
nainates in his happiness. It is denominated an art^ 
as it contains a system of rules for becoming vir- 
tuous and happy : it is cidled a science, as it de^ 
duces those rules from the principles and connec- 
tions of our nature, and proves that the observance 
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of them is productive of bappineM. tSee Art. in 
Nicholson's British Encynlopedia, which no young 
person can read without becoming wiser and better. 
See also Paley's Moral and Political Philosophy. * 

Philosophy, Peripatetic, is that system which 
was taught and established by Aristotie, and main* 
tained by his tbllowers. It is likewise called the 
Aristotelian philosophy. It is divided into three 
distinct branches, viz. instrumental, theoretical and 
practical. Under the first head are included his 
doctrines concerning logic : under the second, his 
principles of physics, pneumatology, ontology and 
mathematics, and under the thbd his system of 
ethics and policy. 

Pbiloso^by, Newtonian, in its most usual sense, 
Iba doctrine of the universe, as taught by Sir Isaac 
Newton, who died in the year 1727- Its great 
principle is the power of gravity, which was rather 
demonstrated than discovered by this illustriomi 
philosopher. It is also called the " New phiki§ophy** 
in opposition to the Cartesian, the Peripatetic, and 
the ancient Corpuscular. ' 

Philosophy, Platonic, a system of theology and 
morals, delivered by Plato about 850 years before 
Christ. Plato, it is said, laboured to re-establish 
natural religion, by opposing paganism. In 
Athens, by this philosopher, the existence of the 
one God was zealously inculcated ; and moreover, 
the immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the 
dead, the everlasting reward of righteousness, and 
p unishment of sin. It was Plato, too, who taught that 
the world was created by the Lagos or Word; and that 
through knowledge of the Word men live happily on 
Mrth, and obtain eternal felicity hereafter. From the 
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tame philosopher, also, came the doctrine ^ grace f- 
and the iodacements to monastic tife : for he press- 
ed upon his disciples that the world is filled witli 
corruption ; that it is the duty of the rig^hteoos to 
fly from it, and to seek a union with God, who, 
alone, is life and health ; that in the world, th» 
soul is continually surrounded with enemies ; and 
that, in the unceasing combat through which it 
has to struggle, it can conquer only with the as-, 
sistance of God or of his holy angels. , 

*' A happj^ immortality," said Plato, " is a great 
*' prize set before us, and a great object of hope, 
** which should engage us to labour in the acquire- 
«< ment of wisdom and virtue all the time of our 
" life." 

He taught that men are incapable of praying 
with propriety, unless God teaches that prayer, 
which alone can prevail ; that the true happiness 
of man consists in being united with God, and his 
only real misery in being separated from him ; that 
the soul is mere darkness unless enlightened by. 
God ; and that God is the sole caiise of good, and 
cannot be the cause of evil, which always proceeds 
ih>m human disobedience, and abuse of liberty. 

In morals, he taught, that there is nothing solid 
and substantial but piety, which is the source of all 
the virtues, and the gift of God; that the love of 
our ndghbour, which, proceeds from the love of 
€hoA as its principle, produces that sacred union 
whidi makes families and nations happy; that 
self-love produces that discord and division which 
reigns among mankind, and is the chief cause of 
our sins ; that it is better to suffer wrong than to 
do it, that it is wrong to hurt au enemy, or to re- 
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Vengpe an iujnty recelFed ; thad it is better td die Iblitf 
to sin ; and that roan ou^ht continoally tD Itfarn to 
die, ami yet to endure life with all padenoe and sub * 
mission to the will of God. 

Philosophy, Pythagorean, that tauf^fht hy Py- 
thagoras, who flourished 500 years before the 
Christian era. He described the Deity as otfe,- in- 
corruptible, invisible being ; and differed from somtf 
of the ancients, ^as Epicurus, in oonceinng'a con- 
nection between God and man : that is, in teadiing^ 
the doctrine of a superintending prondence. He 
asserted the immortality of the soul ; but in a sense 
essentially peculiar, and which appears to hare' 
been adopted by Plato, as it is, hi part, at this da^f 
in Hindustan. 

In the cosmogony of Pythagoras, spirit, however 
diffused through all annuals, was part of the Divi^' 
nity himself, separated only by the gross fbrms of 
matter, and ready, whenever disengaged, to unite 
itself with the kmdred essence of God : but God 
was only purity ; and the mind recoiled ftom the 
idea of uniting with him a portion of spirft soiled 
with the corruption of a dnful life. The soul,, 
therefore, once tainted, could never retUTB to thtf 
Deity whence it emanated, till it had agahi reco« 
vered its innocence. After having animated a hu- 
man body by which crimes had beeii committed^ 
it was denied the great object of its denre, a unioa 
with ito God, and forced to enter int6 dther bodies^ 
till at length it filled a righteous dne. To this 
theory was added another, by means Of which 
j^unishmeuts, proportioned to its offences, were 
awarded : according to this, the soul of 'a negro- 
driver wodld pass into the body of an infant negro; 
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SiA Uiat w]^icb in one exitieiice piltd the whip, id 
e other woyld receive the Kaeh : the loul of the 
uricked would occupy the body of tome aniwal ex- 
posed to 8ufferl»^ ; and that of a being of few 
foiblei undergo a sentence proportionably mild* 
After degrading its nature, and in cons^uenoe 
aiii)(iog to the least spiritual mode of animal ex« 
istence, and it arose, hy degrees commensurate to 
Its merit* (0 the highest i thence returned to the 
JMty himself.-^Siich is the doctrine of the me- 
tempsyohosist or transmigration of souls, a leading 
teture in the Pythagorean system. 

Whatever may be its metaphysical creed, and 
however erroneous it may be throughout, the great 
object of every system of religious philosophy iM 
the support ot' virtue ; and virtue, according to 
Pythagorss, consists m harmony, heahh, and 
erei^ good thing. 

The Pythagoreans atudied the doctrine of num- 
bers with great attention. They were called the 
Itaiio $ictf because Pythagoras, after his travels, 
retired into the eastern part of Italy, then catted 
the greater Greece, and there formed his school. 
• Philosophy, iSocrelfc, the doctrines of Socratesi 
who flourished at Athens about 400 years before 
Christ, an44ied a martyr m the, cause of natural 
idii{io» against paganistti. He is said to have open - 
ed the eavisir of moral philosophy in Greece, whersi 
Ii# pvs0a4ed Plato, fVom the writings of which 
latHsr Uio philosophy of Socrates is chieiy knows, 
fhv he wrfiSto nothing himself. Wtule other philo- 
topheis boasted of their knowledge, he laid tho 
mateit stress upon his ignoranoe; asserting that 
ka kntw fwMng but tM$t that be knew aothing. 

TOL. iv. f 
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SoentMled men &om tbe cnntemplatioD of unirentl' 
nature to that of theuseWes ; a branch of philo- 
•opby inusted on by Pope, in hii well knowiV 
Eaay t 

" The proper study of maokiad is man," 
Mii which was inculcated in that fatnona in-' 
•cription, Kaoa thyielf. 

The Soctatic UMthod of argument was that of 
leaiUng' an anta^nin to acknowledge a propoaidon 
himself, by dint of repeated questmos, in prefe* 
rence of that of laying it down autboritatiTety. 

PiULosopur, Stoic, that professed by tbe fol- 
lower« «f Zeno, and so called from itoa, a porch or 
portico, under which Zeno tangfat. The Sloic» 
beliered in one God, whom they Tariooriy deno- 
■ taioated ; as Mind, Fate, Jupiter ; and in tbe fu- 
ture ezislenoe of the soul, llieir morality was 
of the inagnanimDiis iinyieMlog kind, fortned to 
resist temptatian to evil, and to render men calknu 
to adTersily. Wisdom they placed, where ugde- 
niably it lie*, in the afasrace of all passion and 
petturbadmi of mind. Pain, they said, was no 
real evil; the man of wisdom was happy under- 
tbe aererest tortare. The man of wisdom was 
liwya the same, and alwayi dieecfol : only he 
was fieeorrich, or fit to be acknowledged as ft 
kiu^ or magistrate, or caleemed as a poetor philo' 
kopliLT. All men of wisdom were great. AU 
ibin^ iieie the man of wisdom's^ that is, his, 

■<n M^ contented with binHelf. Henof wiida«; 
, were capable of being trpelonn, or Meadu 
ig GDuid happen to tbe man of wiktan ftr 
iie wamotpr^arcd. AU goad ttnigs w«i* 
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,tqaal, and all equally to be desired. To these, 
among many others, they added the maxim, that 
goodness can admit neidier of inotease nor of di- 
mioution. 

• P|l(BNicoPT£ROS, the flamingo, in natural bis- 
1^T^9 ^ genus of birds of the order Grallee^ The 
Phoenico[iteros rubra, or common flamingo, the only 
species noticed by Latham, is nearly of the size 
of a goose, and of the most deep and beautifiil scar- 
let This bird is generally found on the coast of 
Africa near the Cape of Good Hope. It builds its 
vest of mud in the shape of a hillock, and in a 
cavity on the top of it the female deposits tvro' eggfs 
on which she sits. The young ones run with great 
swiftness, but are unable to fly till they haTejiearly 
attained their complete growth. FlamiBgas sub- 
sist chiefly on small ^hes, and water insects, 
and frequent, during the day, the borders of riven 
and hikes, withdrawing at night to the high ground, 
and lodging amidst the long grass. They are very 
ahy and keep together in flocks, having a vigilant 
centinel, by whom the shghtest approaching dan- 
ger is announced, by intimatiQns which produce 
immediate flight 

PaiENix, a fabulous bird, which the ancients 
^described as of the size of an eagle ; its eye sparic- 
)ing like stars ; its head finely crested with a beau- 
tiful plumage; its neck covered with feathers of 
a gold colour ; its tail white, and its body purple. 
Only one phcenix, they said, existed at the sama 
time, and this lived in the wilderness for a space 
of five or six hundred years. When thus advanced 
in age, it built itself a pile of sweet woods anil 
aromalic gnms, in which, fire bdng obtained irom 
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fike sun, imd fiLoned with the wings of the bird^ 
it voluntarily consumed itself. From the ashesi 
a worm was pupduced, which, in process of timely 
became a new phoenix. 

In the sixth book of the « ij^malf of Tacitus," 
say the " Monthly 0e?iewers," it is observed that, ih 
the year of Rome f 07, thephqsinix revisitjdd Egypt, 
an event which occasioued much speculation amon^ 
the learned. This lieiug is sacred to the sun. Of ita 
longevity, the accounts are various. Thecdmmoti 
persuasion is, that it lives 500 years ; but, by some^ 
the date is extended to 1461. The several etak 
when the phssoix has bfeen seeU are fixed by tra* 
dition. The ikat, we are told, was in the reign of 
Hesostris; the second in tl^atof Atnasiss and iii 
the period when Ptolemy, tl^e third of the MacC"* 
(Ionian race, was seated ou the throne of Egypt^ 
another phismx directed its flight toward Hetio « 
poiis. When to these oiroumstancea ara added th^ 
brilUant appearance of the phosnix, and the tald 
that it makes frequent etcursions^ with a load onita 
back, and. that when, by having made tho experlo 
ment through a Ung tract of air, it gt&x^ •jiffflcieiii 
confidence in its own vigour, it takes up the body 
of its fatbei', and flies with it to the altar of the 
sun, to be there consumed, it cannot but appoat 
probable that the learned of Egypt bad envelope^ 
linder this aliegopy the pliilosophy of comets. 

Phonics, the doctrine or science of sounda,- 
otherwise called acoustics. Phonics may be oon«t 
sidered as analogous to optiea, amd like that scien(i0 
divided into direct, refracted, and reflected; 6t 
phonics, diaphonies, and catapbonios. 

I. Souhd, which is the object of phouics, may 
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be improrad with rtgard both to Its fveation, as 
in fpeakipg, whittling, nnginy, or hallooing, and 
to ita propagatioDi by the poaition of the lonoroua 
body. 

II. With regard to the medium of aound, 
pbouioa may be improved by its tbinneaa and qui- 
eacency, and by the aonoroua body being placed 
near a amooth wall, either plane or arobed, espe- 
cially cydoidal or eliptical (whence the theory of 
whiapei'ing placea) ; as also by placing the sonorous 
body near water, the eiibot of which is to soften the 
sound I or on a plain, rather than on uaeven ground, 
by which means it ia conveyed to the greater dis- 
tance. 

III. The ear ia helped by placing it near a wall, 
eapeoiallv at one end of an arch, the sound begin- 
ning at the other, or near the surface of the water 
or iShe earth; and by instruments, as the stentoro- 
phonioon or speaking-trumpet ; or by an instru- 
ment to help weak ears, by an instrument to tak« 
in very remote sounds. 

Phosphatbb, PHOsPHrrEB. See the next article. 

Phosphoric acid ; when phosphorus undergoes 
eembttstion in oxygen gas, a great quantity of 
white fVimes are produced and deposited in white 
flakes. These are phosphoric acid, that is, a 
cempomid of phosphonis and oxygen. This acid 
is found in the salts which are obtained from 
bumaa urine : its component parts are 

OVygvn - - 60 parts 
Phosphorus 40 

aoo 

? 9 
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It combines With alkaUes^ «arths alid fiMtallki 
osyde$, formingr with them salU denotninated 
Phosphates. The PHo&iPiioaqi^s md, which. ooii<» 
tains a smaller proportion of oxygen than the phpa^ < 
phoric acid^ is obtained by the slow comboitioii of 
phosphorus at the common tempctfatuire of the air* '• 
Phosphoroiis acid forms compoatids with' alkalies, 
earths and metallic oxydes, which are known undcor 
the name jof Phosphites. 

Phosphobus, a denomination gwrea tp all bodies ' 
which shine and seem to burn, without having any • 
degree of heat Phosphoric iti general, says Lodieri^ 
may be considered as sponges full of nv&tter of . 
light, which is so slightly retained, that a snmil ; 
force is sufficient to put it in motloo^ and Hkwrn it 
to exhale in a lucid form : t^us the phMpkori ^ 
made by various chemical preparations reeeiTe 
so large a proportion of fire in the process^ and ' 
retain it so well in their unctuouei substance, khat 
it may be kept there,, in wa.ter, ^for twenty yean } 
andjn such sT state that on thefi.rst laying tthtem opm . 
to the air they shall tak^fire, and exhale in hteld 
flames. It is not however to be supposjed that Ae 
fire is fixed and quies(^nt in the body .oi' 4he piMs 
phorus during this period of its coslfip^mfivA: fyt,- 
that it has a real motion is evident, sin^e^ in. iltmr 
summer season, it is s^en inanydavk plMf^fid*- 
minating and emitting flashes. ... 

That phosphoifi awe thm lucidity to 4¥^ jmUmi. 
of the parts §e^ms evident from thje following rea- 
sons: 1. Several phpsphori are U94pul^^ly owing 
to putrefaction, as rotten wood, very stale meat, 
especially veal ; some^ sorts of fish, also stale ; as 
oysters, lobsters, flounders, whitings, &o» which 
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jmtreftctioB 18 the effect of a slow and gentle fer- 
ittentatioD, or intestide motidn of the parts: 2.' 
Most phosphoii haye their Kght so weak as to shino 
only in the dark ; which seems to argae a lesser 
degreie of velocity in the parts than that which it 
necesiiary to produce heat ; hecaose this last de- 
gree of velocity will eause bodies to shin^ in open 
dsj'Wght : S. ISome phOsphori are the parts of 
animated bodies, as the glow-worm ; but all the 
parte of an animal are undoubtedly in motion : 4. 
Other phosphori put on the appearance of flame ; 
as the igniifaiuuSy the writing of common phos* 
phorus, flashes of lightning, ^c. but all flame is 
kindled vapour, whose parts are in motion, and 
Which may be too weak to cause homing, or even 
a lefiisiMe degree of heat : 5. Several of those in* 
Boeent lambent flames may have their matter 6& 
agitated, or the vdocity of their motion so in- 
<ireased, as actually to prodtice heat, and bum ; aa 
the vMtibg of phosphoriis on blile paper, suffici* 
tetly rubl^, wUl kindle into an ardent flame, and 
bam fte paper : 6: Phosphori seem to have the 
esaeiHiti nature of Are, because they are so easily^ 
saso^blo ^f a burning ^piality from fire : thus 
Oomihon phosphorus is irndsediately kindled into a 
moat IkrdenI and in^lrtlnguisbable flame, by means 
df common fire: 7. By rubbing the back Of a Mack 
liorse, or cat, in the dark, nmum<»ftft)le Itidd sparksr 
are preduoed: and in the aame mamiet, thernb- 
Inng a piece of black ^tfaj which has been ex- 
pOMdto'the sun, will cai^ it' tb throw the parti- 
cles of light it has imbibed ; whereas a piece of 
white eloth, which reflects mdst Of the sun's rays» 
«mtt8 110 suokliieidflameiUi the dark. 
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Chemistiy, it has been obserred, has •c«roeI;fs 
afforded any thing more surprising than th« 
common phosphorus. To see letters traced with; 
this matter become luminous in the dark, image*) 
of the bodies of men blaze with liffht, and abund-. 
ance of similar phsenomena, all produced by phos<-i 
phorus, must awaken the curiosity of those whov 
have seen these experiments, and render them> 
desirous of being acquainted with its preparation^. 
One method for that of the common phosphorus ist 
this : evaporate any quantity of fresh urine oyer W 
gentle fire, to a black, and almost dry substance t, 
Uieo, with two pounds thereof, thoroughly mix 
twice its weight of fine sand ; put this mixture intt. 
a strong coated, long-necked vessel ; and havings 
poured a quart or two of clear water into a laigf^ 
receiver, join the latter to the long-necked vessely 
and work it in a naked fire. Let the heat be mo- 
derate for the first two hours ; then increase it 
gradually to the utmost violence; and continue 
this for three or four hours successively : at the 
expiration of which time, there will pass into the 
receiver a Uttle phlegm and volatile salt, much black, 
and fetid oil, and lastly the matter of phoaphorus^. 
in form of white clouds, which either stick to the, 
sides of the receiver, like a fine yellow skin, or ^^ 
to the bottom in form df a small sand. Now, lel^' 
the fire go out, but let the receiver continue till all* 
be cold, lest the phosphorus take fire on the ad-, 
mission of the air. To reduce the ,smali graauf 
into one piece, put them into a little tin ingot-, 
mould, with water; heat the ingot, to make the, 
grains melt together ; then add cold water, till tb<t 
matter is congealed into one solid stick, liko beep *^ 
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wax ; wMeh, being cut into email pieoea, ill ta 
antcr the moatfi of a phial, may be preserved b^ 
imoMrvioii in oold water, and by keeping the 
pbial close atopped. Jf the glasabe not stnppedr 
llie pbosphoras will torn Uaek on ita sarfiiee, and 
afc' length be spoiled. 

This phosphorus is employed in making carioua 
teperim^ts, to which an allusion has alrrady been 
made. 1. Its light appears greater in vacuo than 
ia the open air. 3. In hot weather it is observed to 
dart flashes of light through the water wherein it 
is ^aontamed; so as exactly to resenUe lightnings 
which thus dsrts unexlingttished through watery 
^loids and vapours. 21. These flashes of light ar« 
taotapi to kindle or bum any combustible mattery 
in whieh they resemble the harmless kind of light** 
nmg; but in a condensed stete, this phosphorna 
bums yery furiously, and with a most penetrating 
firs, so as to melt and dissolve roetels, in which re* 
spsct it resembles lightning of the destructive kind^ 
which is found to have the same efibct. 4. If a 
small piece of this phsephorua be viewed througk 
a microscope, the internal parte appear in a stati 
af constsnt ebuUitidn. 6. Though this phospho- 
ros appears to be a kind of sulphur, it does not dis» 
solve in highly rectified spirit of wine, but only 
oommunicatefi some sulphureous parte thereto : for 
if this spirit be poured into water in the dark, it 
Yields a feint degree of light. 6. This phosphorus 
being mixed with a large quantity <yf pomatum^ 
makes a ^lining unguent, which may be rubbed 
on the hands and face, without danger of borningi 
so as to render them lominooa in the dark t an ex- 
periment that has sometimaa bean employed by 
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thoaghdeM penoni for the sake of miidiiefoidf 
terrttyiDpf tbofo iiot prepared far the tight. Other 
artificial phosphori are made from alom aad wheal 
floar, and from sal ammoniac and lime. 

PH08PHURIT8, are mibataaees formed by ^ 
union with phoaphorui, tboa we have the phoit 
phuret of carbon, which ii a compound of caiboa 
and photphorus: we hare alao the phoephoralQf 
lime, &c. 

Phosphuretted hydrogen^ ia phofphorua dia- 
•olved in hydrogen gaa, wWh when it oomeiift 
contact with common air boms with great ngi* 
dity, and if mixed with that air it detonatea tio* 
lently. Oxygen gas produces a still more npid 
combustion tfajin common air. When bnbblea ef 
it are made to pass up through water, they explode 
in succession as they reach the sndhoe of thai 
liquid, and a beautiful column of white smoke ig 
ibrmed. This gas is the most combustible sob* 
stance known. Its combustion is the oombinatioB 
of its phosphorus and hydrogen with the oxygen 
of the atmosphere, and the products are phosphorio 
acid and water. 

• Photometbr, an instrument intended to indicate 
the different quantities of light, as in a cloudy or 
bright day, or between bodies ilhiminated in dil& 
fereot degrees. With the help of a photometer it 
is said we might compare the action of the ray* of 
light in different cuuntries, of which some dart with 
sttiBcient constancy from a fine and serene sky, 
while others seem to be covered with a veil, which 
dims and obscures their lustre. 

Phrvqanea, in natural history, a genus of inseete 
<»f tbe order Neuropt««9 of which there are nearly 
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kitty ftpecies. One of the larg^est species is the 
Phryganea grandis, which is an insect ot* about an 
inch in length. The lanra of this insect is known 
by the name of cadew-wonn, and is freqaently 
used by anglers as a bjait. When arriyed at fall 
growth it festens its case or tube by seyeral silken 
Aiaments to the stem of some water plant, or other 
con?enient substance, in such a manner as to pro-^ 
ject a little ■above the surlace of the water, and cast-* 
iDg its skin, changes to a chrysalis of a lengthened^ 
shape, and displaying the immature limbs of the 
iutore phryganea, which. in a fortnight emerges* 
irom its confinement. 

Phvseter, the cachalot, in natural history, a 
genus of mammalia of the order cete. There are 
four species : the Physeter macrocephalus, or the 
spermaceti whale, grows to the length of sixty 
feet, and the head is nearly one third of the bulk 
of the whole animal. It is one of the most diffi-^ 
cult df all the whales to be taken, and survives for 
several days the deepest wounds given it by thr 
harpoon. Its skin, oil, and tendons are all con- 
Terted by the Greenlanders to some valuable pur- , 
pose* The spermaceti is found in the head. Am- • 
bergiis is obtained from the fceces of the animal.* 
The origin of this substance had long baffled the 
curiosity of the naturalist, but is now unquestion-' 
ably ascertained. 

' Physics, a term made use of by Dr. Keil and 
others for natural philosophy, explains the doctrine' 
Qf natural bodies, their phenomena, causes and 
eflects. lender the general term physics is in- 
cluded all the branches of natural and ezperi- 
■iCBtal pbilospphy. 



PntsioflKOHr, a word fc^nned from tlia Gcedr, 
wfaich strictly 8i§;aifie9 a knowledge or opinum of 
maiurey and which is applied to ao enquiry into tbe 
iotemal qualities of tbuigs by means of their out* 
ward appearance. In a confined sense, pbysiog* 
^Bomy is an enquiry into human dii^ositioDs and 
talents, as supposed to be indicated by the tl^aturca 
•f the iace. 

That every production of nature is marked wHh 
i^ppearances teuly expressive of its qualities, that 
is, that ev^ry quality has its appropriate appear^ 
anoe, and that therefore where the latter is ob<» 
served the former may be believed to exist, aie, it 
ahottld seem, truths that no man of reflection will " 
dispute ; but. how &r any individual is capable of 
^discovering the connection is wholly a diffiereafc 
question. Here, every thing depends upon the 
degree of information possessed with respect to tbe 
Ihkg iqion which judgment is to be passed; and 
every, mm is qnali^ed to judge exactly in proper- 
lion to the sum of his expericBce* 

Of the human passions all men aie competent 
judges : hence no man will misfeake a face of jogr 
for one of sorrow, nor the features of maleroleMae 
for thoseof kindaesa \ but to detect hypocrisy, er 
measore talents, requires infimnation of an iaft* 
nilaly wider range. On tite whelet then^ iiivili. 
be understood, that it is the truth of physiognomy. 
itself, not that ef any pavtiooiar physiognomteal 
<)iiservalaoii, that Is hers ai||;tted» 

No sindy, says ijavater,- mathematics excepted, 
mere justly deserrea to be tenatd a iMience than 
physiognomy^ Itis a department of pbyaies, m<- 
«bi^g the^ogy and beUes*lettres ; and in tbe 
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£e manner with these sciences may be re- 
ed to rule. It may acquire a fixed and ap* 
p/opriate character ; it may be communicated and 
taught. 

Truth or knowledge^ cizplained by fixed princi* 
plea, becomes science. Words, lines, rules, defi* 
nitions, are the media of communication. Tb« 
question, then, with respect to physiognomy, will 
uius be fairly stated : can the striking and marked 
differences which are visible between one human 
fiice, one human form, and another, be explained, 
not by confused and obscure conceptions, but by 
certain ciutracters, lines, and expressions? are 
these ^gns capable of indicating the vigour or 
imbecility, the sickness or health, of the body | 
the wisdom, the folly, the noagnanimity, the mean* 
ness, the virtue or the vice, of the mind ? 

It is oidy to a certain extent that even the expe**^ 
rimental philosopher can pursue his researches. 
Tlie active and vigorous mind, employed in such 
studies, will oftej\form conceptions which he shall 
be incapable of expressing in w^rds so as to com* 
municate his ideas to the ieebler mind* which was 
itself unable to make the discovery ; but the lofty, 
the exalted mind, which soars beyond all written rule, 
and possesses energies reducible to no kw, miist ba 
pronounced unscientific. It will be admitted, then, 
'that to a certain degree, physiognomical truth 
may as a science be defined and communicated. 
Of the truth of the sdenoe there cannot exist a 
dott^* Every coi^itenance, every form, every* 
cseated existence, is indi?iduaj]y distinct, as well 
as different, in re^ectof tskiss, race, and kind. No 
one being m nature is precisely similar to auother. . 

VOL. IV. • 
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This proposiiioDy in so far as it regards man, is the* 

foundation-stone of physiognomy. 

On the iconuection between this science and the 
happiness of man, which is the end of all science, . 
Lavater ohserves^ that the tenets that knowledge 
and science are detrimental to man, and that a 
state of rudeness and ignorance would be prefer- 
able, are now justly exploded. They do not merit 
serious opposition. The extension and increase of 
knowledge then is an object of importance to roan ; 
and what object can be so important as the know- ' 
ledge of man himsdf ? If knowledge can influ- 
ence his happiness, the knowledge of himself must 
influence it most. This useful knowledge is the 
peculiar province of the science of physiog^ioroy. 
To conceive a just idea of the advantages of phy- 
siognomy, let us for a moment suppose that all 
physiognomical knowledge were totally forgotten 
among men : what confusion, what uncertainty, 
what numberless mistakes would be the conse- 
quence ? Men, destined to live in society, must 
hold mutual intercourse : the knowledge of man 
imparts to this intercourse its spirit, its pleasures, 
its advantages. 

Physiognomy, he adds, is a source of pure and 
exalted mental gratification. It affords a new view 
of the perfection of Deity ; it displays a new 
scene of harmony and b«ioty in his works ; it 
reveals internal motives, which without it would 
only have been discovered in the world to come. 
The physiognomist distinguishes accurately the 
permanent from the habitual, the habitual from the 
accidental, in character. Difficulties, no doubt, 
«ttead the stady of this science. The most mioate 
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shades, scarcely discernible to the unezperienoed, 
otieu denote total opposition of character. A small 
inflexion, din^inution, lengthening, or sharpening, 
even though but of an hair's-breadth, may alter in 
an astonishing degree the expression of countenance 
and character. How difficult then, how impossible 
indeed, must this ?ariety of the same countenance 
render precision ! The seat of character is often so 
hidden, so masked, that it can only be detected in 
certain, perhaps unconsmon, positions of counte* 
nance. These positions may be so quickly changed, 
the signs may so instantaneously disappear, and 
their impression on the mind of tibe observer may 
be so slight, or these distinguishing traita them- 
selves so difficult to seize, that it shall be impos- 
sible to paint them, or to describe them in lan- 
guage* Innumerable great and small accidents, 
whether physical or moral, various incidents and 
passions, the diversity of dress, of position, of 
figbt or shade, oflen tend to display the counte- 
nance in so disadvantageous a point of view, that 
the physiognomist is betrayed into an erroneous 
judgment of the true qualities and character. Such 
causes often occasion him to overlook the essen- 
tial traits of character, and to form a decision on 
what is purely accidental. 

Physiology, a Greek word, strictly signifying dis- 
course on nature; bMt usually confined to that 
branch of physical science which treats of the dif- 
ferent functions and properties of living bodies ; that 
|s, of bodies which grow and reproduce their kind : 
a definition which includes vegetables and ani- 
inals. 

Jit i9 distinct from physicp i^ general, inasmwb 
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M it regtnb oi^nized bodies alone : and ftom me- 
tapbystcfl, inasmuch as it does not presume to treat 
of mind. Physiology is, in effect, what Dr. Dar- 
win has called ^' soonomia, or the laws of organie 

The functions of animal life are not only more 
complicated in the same indi?idoal than those of 
vegetation, hut also more diversified in the different 
classes into which animals are divided : so that the 
physiology of each class has its peculiar laws. A 
considerable portion of the bulk of all animals is 
isomposed of tubular vessels which originate in a 
heart : the action of the heart propels through the 
jarteries with the assistance of their own muscular 
powers, eidier a colourless transparent fluid, or A 
red blood, into the extremities of the veins ; through 
which it again r^nnts to the origin of motion. Th4 
process for supporting life by nutrition begins with 
the masticatiOQ of tiie food^ which has been received 
into the mouth. The food, thus prepared, is con<» 
veyed into the stomach by the operation of swaU 
lowing. In the stomach it undetgoes digestion, 
and Mng mixed with the bile and other fluids 
poured in by the liver and the neighbouring glands, 
it beeomes fil for affording efayte, which is sepa^ 
rated from it by the absorbents of the intestinetf, 
in its passage through the convohitions of a canal 
nearly forty feei in length. Together with th# 
chyle, all the aqueous fluids, which are swaliowedy 
must also be absorbed, and pass through the thoraeie 
duct into the Isi^e veins entering the heart, and 
thence into general circulation, before they can 
arrive at the kidneys, by which the superfluous 
parts nre ngscted. The. chyle passes uneltered 
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trhh the blood, fbroogh the right auricle and yen- 
tricle of tlie heart, and entem the langs, to be. there 
more intimately mixed with it, and perhaps to be 
rendered animal and vital. Here the blood receires 
from the air a supply of oxygen, emits some car- 
bonic matter, and is rendered arterial. Returning 
to the leftside of the heart, it is distributed to erery 
part of the system, supplying nutriment throughout, 
while the glands and arteries secrete from it such 
fluids as are required for particular purposes, sub- 
serrient to the animal functions. From these pro- 
cesses heat is probably evolyed. The muscles are 
supposed to be furnished by the blood, with a store 
of that unknown principle, by which they are 
rendered capaUe of contracting, or producing mo- 
tion, in obedience to the influence transmitted by 
the nerves from the sensorium. The brain and 
nerrons system are also sustained, by means of the 
vascular circulation, in a (it state for transmitting 
the impressions, made by external objects on the 
senses to the immediate seat of thought and me- 
mory, in the sensorium ; and for conveying the 
dictates of the will to the muscular parts of the 
whole frame. Yfhen all the functions of animal 
life are carried on in their perfect and natural 
manner, the animal is said to be in health : when 
they are disturbed, a state of disease ensues. 
Diseases have been divided into four classes: 
1. Febrile diseases, which constitute the first class, 
consist principally in an increase of the frequency 
of the pulsations of the heart and arteries, together 
with an elevation of the temperature, the whole 
animal, being, at the same time, in some measure 
impaired. 2. The incapacity of a part to perform 

o « 
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its fbnetioiiii upon the application t)f a natural sti- 
nahu, or the incapacity of the nerres to transmit 
to it ihe dictates of the mind, constifutes paky : 
such derangements, and others; by which the 
actions of the nervous System are p<eeuliarty im- 
paired, Ibrm thid second ar nervous diiss, including 
spasmodic affections, madness, melancholy anil 
epilepsy. 3. A general derangement of the system, 
without ihver, or any peculiar debility of nerres, 
constitutes the third class, such a« atrophy, con- 
sumption; scrofula, and dropsy. 4. The fourth 
class consists of local aflTections only, as blindness, 
deafness, tumors, and luxations. 

Piazza, an Italian name ibr a portico or cotered ' 
walk. The word literally signifies a broad open 
place or square ; whence it came to be applied t» 
the walks or porticoes surrounding them. 

Pica, in letter-fbundery, the name of a size of 
printer's types. 

PiCiE. See OtturraoLOGT. 

Pier's- 23pa//, in antiquity, a waH begun by the 
emperor Adrian, on the Northern boundaries of 
England, to prerent the incursions of the Picts and 
Scots. It was first only made of turf, strengthened 
itith pali&ado^s, till the Emperor Severus built it 
with stone. This watt extended from the entrance 
of Sol^ay Frith, in Cumberland, to the German 
ocean. 

Pious, the wood-pecker, in natural history, H 
genus of birds of the order Picae. The birds of this 
genus, of which there are fifty species, live chiefly 
on insects, to obtain which they climb trees, and 
are perpetually in search of those crevices iA which 
their fooA is lodged; Their whole existence seems ' 
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to be spent in seltrch after food; doomed to this 
perpetual occupatioD, wood-peckerg aroid society, 
and appear to possess ndoe of the animatioti of 
/cheerfulness, or tig^ur of courage. They have no 
notes but such as are expressive of pain and sad- 
ness, and lead a Hfe of labour and restlessness* 
They destroy trees by the cavities which th^ 
make in them in search ailer their food. 

Piece, in the military art, a name given to every 
description of fire arms, the pistol, perhaps, ex- 
cepted. Battering pieces are the larger sort of 
guns, used at sieges for toaking the breaches ; such 
are the twenty- fiur-pounder and culverine, the 
one carrying a twenty-four and the other an 
eighteen pound ball. Field-pieces are twelve 
pounders, demi-culverines, six pounders, sakers^ 
minions, and three pounders, which march with 
the army, and always encamp behind the second 
line, but in the day of battle take the front. 

Piepoudre, the name of a court of record, inci- 
dent to every fair or market, and of which the 
steward of him who has the toll of the market is 
the judge. According to the most satisfactory 
derivation, the term implies that the court is that <^ 
pedlars or petty chapmen, who as^mble on those 
occasions. It was instituted to administer justice 
for all commercial injuries done in that very fair or 
market, and not in any preceding one ; so that the 
injury must be done, complaiued of, heard, and 
determined, uitliin the compass of one and the 
same day, unless the fair contin ties longer. The . 
court has cognizance of all matters of contr;ict that 
can possibly arise within the precinct of that faii^'^ 
•r market ; and from its decision there lies a writ " 
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of error, in the native of an appeal to the comti 
at Westminster. 

Pier, in architecture, any intervening mass of 
building; as between windows, or between the 
arches of a bridge ; and also a mass opposed by 
way of fortress against the force of the sea, or a 
great river. 

Pigments, substances used in painting and dye- 
ing, to impart the colours required. They are ob- 
tained from animftl, vegetable, and mineral sub- 
stances. ' 

Pile, in coinage, denotes a kind of puncheon, 
which in the old way of coining with the hammer, 
contained the arms, or other figure and inscription, 
to be struck on the coin. We still call the arms 
side of a piece of money the Pile, and the head the 
Cross, because, in ancient coins, a Cross usually 
took the place of the head. 

Pilgrimage, a journey to any given place, under- 
taken from pious motives. The pilgrimages of 
Christian devotees began about the middle ages, of 
the church ; but they were most practised after 
the end of the eleventh century. In the year 1428, 
a considerable number of licences were granted by 
Henry VI, empowering captains of ships to carry 
pilgrims to the shrine of St. James of Compostella 
in Spain ; and there went firom London 280, from 
Bristol 200, Weymootfa 122, Dartmouth 90, Yar- 
mouth 60, Jersey 60, Plymouth 40, £zeter 30, 
.Poole 2^4, Ipswich 20 ; in all, 926 persons. 

Pilot, in a general sense, the person who super- 
intends the navigation, either along the sea coast, 
OT upon the main ocean ; in a more strict sense, a 
pilot is one whose profession it. is to direct a ship's 
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coarse vben near the coast, and into tbe roads, 
bays, rivers, havens, &c. within his pecutiar district. 
Pilots taking apon them to conduct any ship from 
the English channel to any place up the river 
Thames, are to be first examined and approved by 
the master and wardens of the society of the 
Trinity-House, under pain of heavy fines : they 
are likewise subject to the government of that cor- 
poration, and pay ancient dues, out of their wages^ 
not exceeding one shilling in the pound, for the use 
of the poor thereof. 

Pin, in commerce, the root of the Saxon pindan^ 
to include, shut, or fasten, a little peg of brass wire. 
The following account of the manu&ctore of thia' 
assistant in dotbing, is given by Ellis: When 
the brass wire of which the pins are formed is first 
received at the ndanu&etory, it is generally too 
thick for the purpose of being cut into pins : the 
first operation, theretbre, is that of winding it off 
fh>m one wheel to another with great velocity, and 
causing it to pass, between the two, through a cir- ' 
cle in a piece of iron of smaller diameter. Tha 
wire being thus reduced to its proper dimensions,' 
is straitened by being drawn between iron pins* 
fixed in a board in a zig-zag manner, but so as 
to leavea direct line between them. AfWrthis, 
it is cut into lengths of three or fbur yards, and. 
then into siballer ones, every one of which latter 
being sufficient to make six pins : each end of these 
is ground to a point, which was performed, wheii 
I saw the manufactory, by boys, who sat each 
with two small grinding- stones before him, turned 
by a wheel. Taldng up a handful, the boy appliea 
the ends U the coarsest ef the two stones, being 
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carefal at the same time to keep each piece mor- 
ing round between bis fingers, so that tbe points 
inay not become flat: he then gives them a 
smoother and sharper point, bj applying thea& 
to the other stone, and by that means a lad of 12 
or 14 years of age is enabled to point about sisteea 
thousand pins in an hour. When the wire is thus 
pointed, a pin is taken off from each end, and 
this is repeated till it is cut into six pieces. The 
iiext operation is that of forming the beads, or, as 
it is termed, head- spinnings which is done by 
means of a spinning wheel, one piece of wire being 
ihuswith astonishing rapidity wound round an- 
other, and the interior being drawn out, leaves a 
bioUow tube between tbe circumvolutions: it is 
then cut with sheers ; every two circumvolutions 
or turns of the wire forming one head ; these are 
softened by throwing them into iron pans, and 
placing them in a furnace till they are red-hot. 
^s soon as they are cold, they are distributed to 
child.«n, who iit with anvils <^d hammers before 
them, which they work with their feet by means 
of a lathe ; and taking up one of the lengths, they 
thrust the bhmt end into one of tbe quantity of 
beads which lie before them, and catching one at 
the extremity, they apply it immediately to tl\e 
anvil and hammer, and by a motion or two of tbe 
foot, the point and the head are fixed together in 
much less time than it can be described, and with 
a dexterity only to be acquired by practice ; the 
spectator being in continual apprehension for the 
safety of their finger's ends. The pin is now 
finished ks to its form ; but still it is merely brass ; 
it is therefore thrown into a copper, containing % 
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solution of tin and lees of wine. Here it remains for 
^me time ; and when taken out, assumes a white, 
tliougph dull appearance : in order therefore to give 
it a polish, it is put into a tuh containing a quantity 
of bran, which is set in motion by turning a shaft 
that runs through its centre, and thus by means of 
friction it becomes perfectly bright. The pin being 
complete, nothing remains but to separate it from 
the bran, which is performed by a mode exactly 
similar to that of winnowing corn : the bran flying 
off, and leafing the pin behind, fit for immediate sale. 

Pinchbeck. See Zinc. 

Pinna, a shelUfish, which produces pearls of. 
different colours; as gray or lead coloured, red, 
and some of a blackish colour, and in the fbi*m of 
a pear. 

Pinion, in mechanics, a spindle, in the body of 
which are several notches, which catch the teeth 
of a wheel that serves to turn it round : or it is 
the lesser wheel which plays in the teeth of a 
larger. 

Pinion of report, is that pinion in a watch, 
which is commonly fixed on the arbor of a great 
wheel ; it drives the dial- wheel, and carries aliout 
the hand. 

Pinnace, a small vessel, navigated with oars, 
and having generally two masts, which are rigged 
like those of a schooner. 

Pint, a measure used in estimating liquids, 
and sometimes even dry things. It is the eighth 
part of a gallon. The wine pint of pure water 
weighs nearly seventeen ounces, the ale pint con- 
tains more than twenty ouncest The Scotch pint is 
equal to thr9« English pints. 
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PiaNEERs, in military economy, labourers pre- 
cedingf an aimy in its march, and employed in^ 
mending the ways, ivorking on intrencbmenta 
and fortifications, and in making mines and ap* 
preaches. Mostof the foreign regiments of artillery 
bave half a company of pioneers. In England, every 
regiment of infantry and cavalry has three or four 
pioneers, each of whom Is provided with an axe^ 
a saw, and apron , a cap with a leather crofwn, and 
a black bear's- skin front, on which is the king'a 
erest in white, on a red ground, and the /number 
of the regiment on the back part of it. 

Pipe, denotes a measure for whie, and other 
tilings measured by wine- measure. It is nsuaUy 
reckoned two hogsheads or 126 gallons: this is the 
measure as is given in books, but in iaet the pipe 
differs with almost every kind of wine* 

Oalkms. 
The pipe of Port is 1S3 
———Madeira 110 
*' " • Tidonki 120 



♦Sherry > ttO 
liisbon 146 



The pipe of Port Is seldona accomtel^ IS^ 
gallons, and it is customary in trad&'td charge 
what the cask actually contidns,''%e iff More or less 
Ijian the estmofttted quiantity. 

PntACY, in la4r, a word which includes all ^lose 
acts of robbery and depredation eotnmitM at aea, 
vhich if occtirring npon land W(Miid<be' called felo- 
nies ; and Idl acts of hostility tomtntittcNi against 
the state or indffiduals of the eoootrj^' in wbick 
the offender was bo'fn. ' •• 

PistiL. See Botany. 
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Pisces, in natur&I history, is the fburth tlass in the 
Linnsean system. See^lcHTHYOLOor. This branch 
of oataral history is mnch more imperfecdy uodeif- 
Btood than the others, owing to tbe circtimstano^ 
•<»f the animus of which it treats inhabiting th« 
watery element, with which we must necessarily 
be in a good meaisure unacquainted. The general 
form and structure of fishes is beautiliiny adapted 
' to the peculiarity of their atuation. ' Bdng nearly 
of the same specific gravity as the water which 
they inhabit, their small fins only are Teqnisite to 
lenflJrfe them .to move with ease, and steer their 
course at pleasare. The orders of the fishes are 
«biefly taken from the sitnation of the fins, thougd 
the first order, or •" apodes, " is so named because 
the animals' of it have no' fins. 'The pectoral, and 
more particularly the ventral fins, serve to raise 
and depress the fish : when the fish desires to have 
B retrograde motion, a* stroke forward with the 
pectoral fin effectually produces it : if the fish desire 
to turn either way, a single blow with the tail, 
■ the opposite way, sends it round at once ; if the 
taiil strike both ways in succession, the motion pro- 
duced by the double lash is progressive, and enables 
the fish to dart forward with astonishing velocity. 
' Fiidies have the organs of sense, some of them 
probably in a very high degree, and others imper- 
fisctly ; of the latter kind are the senses of touch 
and taste : the sense of hearing, the existence of 
which was formerly doubted, is now completely 
aseertiufled : the organ is found to be situated in 
the head. The organ of smelling is large, and 
the animals have a power of contracting and di- 
lating the entry to it lis they have occasion. By 
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U^ xarte wpeH tjyy aye wn^yniiii! todsnsortrtfietr 
fix)d. The sight of fishes is the mo^t perfiect of 
iheir sHiys, wafi ■* P^W*t ^ <w\y one that, 
froiB tli^ p^cu]|ia)ei|ty of their situatioi^ they nei- 
eessarily h«v# qocasioii fcif. With respeqt to tbtf 
iiDod of fif^es : th^ lyre n<M^ly ^arnivqvow, tbo^gb 
they vill ^eiee i^n almost a^y thing 4vst conKp 
io tfa^ir w^y, anil »<4 imfr^jqaently dovsoor tlioir 
own offspring : ihey seem to maoifest a predileotiop 
for wbi^e?er they oao swallow poiscisod of Isie* 
. The HIIr of a fislpi froui the npiiaUest to %\he greatest 
Is hilt one ooi^iiuM^ sceoe-oi' hostility and nolepc^ 
The sm^er f pepi^ whii^ stand no ohaiH^e in tlie 
UDeqnal comliat, r^soct to thq^ ahattows ip^bere Ae 
larger are unable to ^piro^. There they hen 
oome invaders in their turn, and live on the spajwji 
qf l^lge fi4»e^. w\idn t)iey find flo^ivg on the 
wateTi fill, at Mw^ ^Y ^^ iniprisao^ a^d 
leisurely dieroiir^ hy the nau^^e^ oyster, &c. ^hi^ 
lie in afnhi^ijb ^ ^ bottom. Not^ithstapdii^ 
their naturalr voracity , fishesjcao liyeiong apparently 
without food t V^ tf^ aoGOu^t for this it haa boon 
^i^npposed they fea^t on iqspcts too small lor ti|e 
bulnaneye to se^ or thai they have the pawcx pf 
chemically decomposmg wat^. The «^ni#hii^ 
fecundity of Mtooat every l^ind of fii^ must not 
befqrgoftten. The r^e of a ^arp eighteen ind^loi^ 
was found to wioigh 4758 gsains: now i^ ceqnired 
^S -eggs of this roe to make up the weight of o^ 
grain, hence the. roe of this fish contained 34i39l44' 
eggs; n^ny other fish are fcqown to bq equally 
prolific. The intention of so great an ini^ef ae is 
certainly to furnish food for man, for niai?y of tl^ 
leathered tribe, fds tho^s^ndf of tl^jurown kind 
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PnrroN^ a tkmrt cylinder of iaML, or other a>K4 
■Dbttanoet ftttfiri exactly V6 tbe onvily of the btrr^l 
cf thte pump. There are tvt6 kihds of pistoiM 
ttsed in pumpi, the obe wHh a tiilVe, and th^ other 
without a ?alve, oidledl a fo^fter. See Wu9>\ 

Prrca, at)enatie«^Iy«uh8taii^, chiefly <frawii 
ftom pinei^ and flrs^ and used to preaenre wbM ftom 
watery «)ld fdt other pttrpoWM. 

Pt ACE-, in iniKfiiry econom)^, a general name forM 
MTttoffMfeiH^. 1. ««AKtii»ng<>rfortlfledpl8ce,*'fai 
otte iam&fed zM d&reteA i^ilh'hMtiotts : S. ^* A te- 
g«kir pkc^,'' Una #h<Hl6 Kftglis, ^d«)9, hkiHiona, and 
oth^ ttiiHto) iM e4i]ttl : «kld tfidd la u^daliy 'd^onii^ 
DMd IH^ th« ttnMtor of ifa Itn^leS : as a penfA- 
gdU, or^tti bctogen t 6.* •* An IrSeg^at plaee'* it 
one WhOs« iitteft and ilhetea are On^ual : 4. 
Mpliioe^ aHkitf/Ms^ strong ^ ortownpitdwd 
c«ilhft«tll«^ «Hiltf ttfii^^h^ bf iM eArttoy^ or, fill A 
diy 6r gUtyiAm; a IHn^ e^ ibyot of (ffodiftd^ 
uttiaMy ittat the^^efltet tff iW pJa^e^HMM the 

Stud fftUMd Id ^OMMMiiy bSj^, ailtlth« pivHwiin 
Uails ttoadOflMut. at ffttric^^-^ukl jhv isaaea of 
«liirni'l»>r«N^e Mrdera ftog^ iihe y f Huftlr ; 5. 
^« Plane of afetns of aii iftttticlK,''i# * tieg^i a 6pa- 
doitt pi(ioft^ciifet«ad0om tiiiv en^ttiy !nf*'ft parapet 
orAipaiikMMiMv whene'^he s^MKeM^M pMid veady 
to auBlifai' ihMia at Mriii4 kl tb^ti^tiohei agfiiMft th# 
gl^nkbiki •(^'iFlMft 4f ikiA9 p wHo ft li r /^ tea 
gttwiaon^ a plaoe^iar mvff\>tMmi idfttf^ th^ Ml- 
diDm aiMit item |li» gMid fM(ft' to* ihe qoWrteira 
assigrned fbeni nMft MmM ifeial 4ito ^h«f Upon 
dM fiMUid^lii lii^: 7i^ maeaV Artns Mtb- 
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out," a pliice allowed to the corerad way for tlio: 
planting of cannon to oblige those who arWance in^ 
their approache» to retire : 8. " Place of arms, in 
a camp/? .a large space at the head ai the campt 
ibr the army to be ranged in, and drawn xup in. 
battalia ; and also a plaoe.ibr each particular body, 
troop, or cooipany to assemble in. 

Place, Common, See CoHHQftfplace. . 

PiAGURY, in philology, the act of him who \ue$: 
the works of another man as his own. In Rome, Pla- • 
giarus was one who bought, sold, or retained a froe- 
man as a slaire ; and was so called because be waa< 
condemned ad plagas : '* to be whipped." In transr > 
ferring the word to literary mattorsy the idea of a»<. 
soming.a false claim to property ia obviously pre-, 
aenred. The difference belween plagiary and quo- 
tation is Tery manifest ; the former being acknow-- 
ledged. ** Dictionary-writorsi" says Chambeniy 
' a4 least isiich as meddle with .«rt8 and scieoeos, 
seeip aiempted from the commcp laws of meum 
and iuum ; they do not pretend to set up on tlieir 
own bottom, oor to treat you .at .their own cost. 
Their works are supposed in a great ineasure to.be 
other people'* $ and what they tokeivom others,, 
they do it 'afow^ly,.and in the open son. In 
effect, their quality gives them a title .to erery - 
thing that may be for their purpose, whereTor they* 
find it: and if they rob, they do it not any other- . 
wise than as the bee does, for the public senrice« 
Their opcupation. is not pillaging, bat oollectin^. 
contributions ; and if you ask them their autho- 
rity, they will produce you the-. practice of theici 
preded^ssors of all ages and nations." 

PmN| in generalfdenotqs 4se igcpresenlation of 




fraMbio^4ilMmoii«|ilaBei it QMi|ttt dun^^ aid 
icbnogfra^iiws. In a fp«rtieiikr wcme^ the Word 
pitm iv umA for «a uAmti(fi§ifhfi '<6r grtiiind-phai 
teiog a draa^t of a M14ing«^ 'm it app«lwti> tir w 
iatended to it>poar, as ibofroand) ■bowiog' ftbo 
exleilt^ dirisioii^ aiiid diilributioii of tta area or 
gnmnd plot iBti^a|ArtmlBit8» raomsy fieo. A g^o* 
metrioal plan ia tfabt whertiii the iolul add vaeaal 
parta of a lmUidnig> am repreaafetod in their natiiiml 
proportioiis. The raited pka Oi' a Imiidiag ia tfa« 
eame with what is otfi^rwiae oaBed aa tUvdUoH or 
crlhtfgruphy* A pecapectiire phtn ia ifaai exhihiled 
hf degnidatioiia or dinhindioiia, atibordidg to thi^ 
roles of perspective. To render plana totdUigible^ 
itia ostial to diatingaishlbd maaaires or aoUd part8» 
aa the walls, with a Macldah wash ; the proJeetioDa 
on the ground by ditewingf theao in fhll hiiei $ iad 
Ihoae auppoaed ttbovi Iheni hy dtewioSf them in 
dotted line*. The a^igdientolioBa or alieralMDa Id 
he made are distiognished by a colour differail 
hatik what is ali^eady baih ; and th« tints of elM;h 
phui are llghtar ai the atory ia raiaefl. In largn 
hniidinf^, it is usoal to hafm^hraa iikr^M plana &r 
Mm thnee first atorich. 

PLOkMrr, id a rtron oiiA y^ a word ifomotintos nsed for 
teah of the prinoipsA odeathd bodies sate Inait tftb 
shvth^ in wfaidi hki neaae, the snn is often sddot- 
HeiBitialsd, and the eai%h asBhided : bnt^ propoiy, 
the pisnitn nM thoie bodiOa which move ronad the 
boo, mid wUah, wkb vespeet lb iJn ibtbd staitoy 
ooiitnittattv ebaafiag th^ pbaition, faaVe be^ 
onIM by mm Ginek name, aignifyrog *^ wanderers/* 

TheplanMt am Qsnafly dMii^liished mth pH- 
huuy aMi aoMldtry. The ^cWuty, colled^ by 
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M^ td &l»ttntie, invaHaMy f>«MiieH it ttMcr «««py 
ib^ni, Md in fef«ry fiteuttiCni. fn ih& MfwA^ of tfene 
poet, «« Ml naiiit^ teelfli wHIi liA T' Mid it Would 
be strange to believe tbat the vastfitikMial HjrMetn, 
il, in this r^iiect, a dead, iffftrtft^ blank. It is 
rational, siirtiy, id ceiisidet ^nm ilti^lf aa ati 111* 
httbited world, iti regard td Whlod m tile phuiata 
n^ aateliites. 

Thci appeairattee of the i^wtA plaikefs, when 
Viewed ftom eadi odi^r) ia 6f course rery diflerenl 
from that which is preambled to the inhibHanta of 
aay one that can be temed. Diatant ninety nail- 
HoHs of miles from the sua, tba Earth, twenty^fivii 
thoosandih drcumferenCej aeeti fii6nklfaat bddy, 
appears a point hai^ly i^i8>]e to the eye; and 
ware the wiide apaoa ineMed within d^e circle 
that the earth describes in moving rOnnd the atihi 
one solid body, that body aloo, of whkh the Aim, 
would tnete oflly a oaoall pari, wodld, if viewed 
from the nearest star^ aecMi bttt a Odor^ point. 

To Biara, Ibo Bartb and ha Moon muat aeem two 
moons, a gream and a leas ; diasgiog fAaoes witk 
Oacdi other; and appealing aometiroae horned^ 
•omelimealialf orth^eo qoarteta illvmitifited, btit 
iiovar ibU. Their dii^tanoe from each oth<¥, akia^, 
two hundMd and forty thottaand milea, aiktiat eOMh 
hardly Mean, the Bartk, IroHilhat atetwofl^ aBWa 
fOaeaoMe, itt «bie, VoiHii, im seen froua ourSr 

jyrtvoanmera aroof opii^tt ffaal JiSfkttn mipt^ 
rienoes no sensible change of seasons i aid IhO)^ 
dOttftider thia aaa neoaaaary ofdinatfioii of ika Deky : 
At, aay they, if it won not oiaedy aa ii ta, it ^m^ 
iMoraMahumbaf of dafraMi iMnmA aadf 4it'm 
fdt0 would in Mil miUmmt Aariiig. iM% dk 
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«srtbly yean in darjmesi ; and as 4aeh dmgne of 
a great oirole on Jupiter cdntaios, at a mean rate* 
seven hundred and six of our miles, it is easy to 
judge vhat vast tracts of land would, by a differ* 
ence of its |K)8ition» be rendered uoin habitable. To 
this planet^ the sun presents a bulk equal only to a, 
twenty eighth part oft' that of ivhich he appears to 
us. The light and heat it receives fnna it are snp-' 
posed to be in. proportion ; and a compensation in 
these respects afforded it by its tour moons. By 
one or more of these it is illuminated, its poles ex- 
eepted, during its nvhole night. From its poles, 
only its farther moons can be seen ; but there, it is 
conjectured,' their Hght is not, necessary ; because 
the sun cohstantly circulates in or near the horizon, 
and is very probably kept in vieir of both poles by 
the' reflection of thef atmosphere. Jupiter, viewed 
iVom its nearest moon, ap|)ears a tliousand times 
as large as the Earth's moon does to us, changing 
all its phases in every period of forty -two hours 
and a half. » 

On one side id the vast ring or circle which sur* 
Founds Saturn, the sun shines during almost fifteen 
aarthly years together, and as many on the other 
in its torn i so that the ring, if the axis of the 
planet has no inclinattoa to this body; is visible to 
the inhabitants for almost iiileen years, and as long 
intisfUe by tarns : but if the axis be inclined to the 
ring about thirty degrees,^t will appear once every 
earthly day to all the inhabitants within ^irty de- 
grees ^of the equator on both sides, frequently 
eclipsing the sun daring the Saturnian time of 
l)ght. 
• T)a% ping, seen from iis planet, appears a vast 
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Inmiifims tarcli m Hxe hea?eiii ; kai^ twenty -ilhir 
tlKOttsaod miles in brcfadth, and twenty-one distant 
liMDii the sQi^oe, it can scaraoly be cobettf ed by 
tiie finhabitttBtd to be an appendage to thetr -world. 
When we see the ring moat opon, its shadow on dve 
planet is bvoadest^ and fir^ia thaS ^ioob» the 
shadow grows narrower,' astbs itng a^peass to do 
to us, imtii, by the annual nation of the j^ttoet^ 
the sua oomea-to the flaneof the ring, or erea 
with its edge, whidi being tien< directed toward 
IIS, beoomes invisible on aeooiul olttatliiiHBrssu 

The several primary fla&ets Bve • s^Hseteds «x^ 
pressed by the ifollowtn^ ohanotera: 

1. Merottry^ .. 5i N«w fbiMu 
1}. Venus 9 . «. Jupiter in 
S. &aith 9 < 7< Satuth I? 
4. Hars (j! , «. edorgiwa iSidoa 9 
To cbns^ soroe^ideaof : the spaoiD eeenplfd bgr 
4ie planetary sr soiaRsyateaivif) iniieod»the .idea 
of spSee so TastbicSp^U^of ixspprflhfflssiffHi <itf>t 
^ciently elear to have its due effect on ilih vHw^ ik 
way be observed that ibe sen, wbioiii oooQpieS«o 
small, a portion of that apaoa^ fk a vimoii ..tiineft 
lar^ tbSn the ibrth. Huygteas^ one of ths woat 
expeH asivonaoiwsiof rtlie tost osAtui^riF ^fidffdsM 
the timein. whibh.A(Qannon«b«tt wtniki'riii^ief^er.tlbls 
space between the eaiSlikliod.^suti^andiMweeii 
tbesanandtiM4lpper<;{ytaLlle*i» and tbeniWiti) this 
ftxed stwrs-i and o^rs espetiiQeitts.ln ptQTi4«llitt life 
rues the irst (hundred ihthomia sksscQiid* r€si^ 
titttoBg to . DtovB with the same telaeity, it will'trft* 
iwrse three let^^nes in<l^ ipinot^ eaebinedlseiatld 
eighty in an hour, and four thousand three hundtiMl 
aiul twenty In a day; foii^nBelbie, jni^gingafoa 



i«lreBMiuo4 prbicvlwi of Ibe itveral diiituioes m- 
qqired, aoA difiding Qiefii by the sjwiee to orer-nw 
ia a give^ tii^e, thifi pl^losopher concludQi thai tb^ 
toK must t^e v^ ti^enty-fire y«ani ia papfiag 
£1^019 th9 Bun to tbf «^vth; one |iui^dre4 aijt4 
Urenty-il^e ia pmw ^'^^^ t)ie foiilo iupto; 
iip4 two hiuftdrod 1^4 4% i« vea^hiog SateQi. 
3«it, h^w astoniahiqg noeff^r thoio 4iataii<»ei mif 
kfii thfy are trivial oqippnoned w^h iMof the toa4 
4t%f^. i;iioae ho4tfm wkji^ iwyar only aapojwla 
io th)B firffimiieiiAy a«A.< whiah avlUoiis ef inWimi^ 

ejBi^ enM » Wiitf» reii^id which plaiote neirpWc. Whal 
.^ten *(iiw)^b«th«|r dii#iicf» sinq^ ikllthiii multinuio 
of sum. fH^ •» waU a povtie» of light on iho 
plaoet t^ W4ch wo, Mong ? The aab-opoweip air 
vefl4y-<m»tAd, jqdgod ^iMli the ooaveiBt is farther ffOi» 
^^ \^ t|ire9^'>a0!reo; thoo«|ao4» aix hundred and 
^'l^y ^our tioneu^. tha^v we ore fron» the aun I llppn 
thia Cfklcolation it njquld follow^ th^t the cannon^ 
^ally l^ravelling 0^ hfefiufe aopposed» tha;t is, at tbo 
rote of foi^ tbomand thioe hundred and twenty 
leagues a doY, would take up six hundred and 
tweo|y-on^ thouaan4i six hundred mid sixty yean^ 
that IS, nearly aeven hundred thousand yearSy.in 
going tqthaJt star: tha^stari^meayiwhile^isperhapii 
. a/i dii|taift» or more i^, fir<mi a^y othec atani» 1^ 
from the siuL See S614R Ststxiii. 

Pi^mr, in physiology, a general naoM fot, yjegtr 
tables. ^ .pl^ ^ <M^ prgaoipal body, deetijiute of 
mind.onjd; loco-motiqoi adhering t/^i ajwather bo^y 
in such a manner as to draw ftom it its nourish;- 
ment, and capable of reproducing its kind. Pianta 
have ^GOti)e, witi^ the QiXy j|eaj:s hist.paati Ihf 
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subjects of imicli' novel speculation. Linntens had 
given a sexual system of reproduction, and not 
content with observing an analogy between animal 
and vegetable life in the means of reproduction, 
subsequent theorists have gdne on to imagine in- 
tellectual attributes, and animal enjoyments. The 
source of diese whimsical opinions appears to con* 
sist in a confused idea of animal lile. Some per- 
sons have defined plants to be *' destitute of sense 
and spontaneous motion ;" but this definition it is 
granted is not correct. Plants alRn^d many in- 
stances of their *' sense and spontaneous motion ;** 
but can any one be produced of their refiectm f 
Perception, in a certaiiv sense, is allowed them; 
but do they accumulate' perceptions, do they re- 
member them, compare, and Oombine them ? T0 
attribute what we understand by the term ammal 
life to plants, because th^y are capable of percep*- 
tions and morions, is, surely, earrying the matter 
too far. If we hold i she^ of paper to fhe-fire, it 
will immediately endeavour fo readh ii',"^e]cfaibit 
motion, and alter its form'. ; n« ^per,' theiybre, 
is evidently aliti^, atid Only neiMls'a "pfifil^pher to 
analyse its sympatlri^ aind its antipathies^ Y 'if we 
would distinguish iilir Ourselves Avhkt ii-'tn^liittiieal, 
what is instinctive;'' and what is' ttie 'ftnMih ef 
thoiight, we iihoCild proMilj find'th^ Amotions of 
mechanical life alone suffi<6ient to tLtitkmkt iot all 
the plienom^litt c^j^hiits. • "Whatii )he^, #e may 
^nfidently aflk^, Inr tb^ #hoM hU^^iNfgti^sldm^ 
that may not be ex^TMMl ttpati Ate'pHnciples of 
chemical attracti(Wi? ' . • f ^ ' 

Lord llaimes reldtes an instance of li plane-tree, 
that, growiiig^on die.top of a'waH, tal etra ite a ed 
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Ibr noorisHment in that barren ntaatioD, directed 

ito roots down its side, till they reached the groaod, 

ten feet below; and *' now, (he adds) the nourish* 

ment it afforded to those roots during- the time of 

descending is amply repaid." There is nothing 

flurely in this phenomenon, th« explanation of 

which may not be deduced from the most familiar 

'properties of matter. If, as his lordship seems to 

bave snpposed, the roots pushed toward the ground 

were really, during the whole time of their descent, 

an unproducttre expense sustained by the trunks 

branches, and leaires, we might even then beliera 

that the attraction between the earth and the roots 

was- sufficient to draw down the latter to their 

place of nourishment ; we might eren believe that 

-^e superior parts of the plant, thus drained by the 

inferior, might absorb from the atmosphere a pro- 

portiondbly greater quantity of food, and that if 

•that atmosphere was sufficiently humidf all might 

do well : hut, do not the common principles of 

TCfetation teach us to l)eiieye they would gain 

their own nourishment, that they would them* 

selyes absorb ^n>m the wall, that wall itself a 

'Mealis of atti^9tioo, and perhaps coated with some 

«aftU)f particle^, and from the atmosphere itself, 

thc/means ^ aspanding their parts,' and that, in 

peopdrliMtorftbitt expansion, so woidd Ibe the quatii- 

li^'^fUmilb^ Absoibed? ^ h.v theii from the 

'gsvwth tf the itMits being an unpfoductire waste of 

thif-fl^ ftiibiiiittefi t» npon the pnnciples of pra* 

denee; ■ 44 woul^ be insinuated (as ihien ventiifre their 

Ihnds with the prospect of g^in), it seeids readoti* 

able t» fatelier«r,that the roots performed^ diirSng th<i 

^ Hi oio period of descent, their dsuat snstidding 

TOt. IT. I 



funetilivf, ^MMNfli not wiih fcb»t abmidftiic* of such 
ceM ibal irould have «ttei4e4 iben in » nor^ fii^ 

<» Whatever/' lays a verv worthy prelate»io bi# 
QkmcfiL £iM^i» " eta produce eay effect apoQ «» 
•piiaal ocgeii* ae the impeet oi' exierDel bodie«» 
heat aad coUt the vapoiuv of burDing sulphur, ^ 
v«4«tile.alhiU, want of air, 6ec. are ^«d to act alea 
•A the plante ceiled i€mtin».'' Here it ia evideni, 
4ihAt tike largor punrtioii of plaata arc out of th» 
^pMitioa; aud it would pevhape he emiiieatly 4ei- 
mvre^ if the aevefel fabetaocea of plaula caHe4 
mamtwe^ and ef phiota the leaat endued with any 
aimilar quality, were anljec^ed to accurate chemicftl 
Mttlyaia, or if the anatomy of their porea, and t^Ne 
«(k:uetMfe of their fibref» coi||d ha aufficiently ev- 
amined; hut the main coamiid^alion is, the facta of 
nensation being readily ad m i tt ed, whether we arp 
tbenee to infer a capability of eqioymcnt ? < « The 
bottom of the aeay" says pr. PercivaV f < ia qivw 
appead with plants of the moat luxurious imfp^ 
tnde; imntenae rogiooa of the earth are corered 
^nth perennial forests; nor are the Alps, orthip 
^ndes^ destitnte of herbage, thoii^h huned in deep 
qf anew ; andean it be imagined that such proAir 
aion of l^e subsists without the least sensation er 
eiyoymettt !" JKiigoyment cani^ot have place wherf 
coosciousnean is not: whether plants hare cour 
acionsnear, therefture, iathe point at issne: far tha^ 
fll^aimal, and vegetable organs may ccaemblo e^d| 
<9ther i/a their material nature, ia a proposition thai 
nngfainot^ one would thinks to startW the chemip^i^ 
pUl^yopher. 

•' Now,"«ont|nuaatb«bi8h#||) ^ ioirefevfhaiwM^ 
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«ifltr ttMtioM «f ahell-fith tnd tMphpn to aii in. 
teimal pritx»ple ofVtDlitieii, to make tkemindrnti?* 
of the perceptivity of the being*, and to attribute 
the more notdlile ones of vegetation to oertAin me- 
chatti<^l <Kkttatioii8 and eontractiont of parts ooea- 
aioned by esrtemal impidse, ift to err agaiaat that 
rule of phikMsophizing which assigns the sane 
caoses for effeets of the same kkkd. The notions 
are equally accommodated to the presenratlon of 
the beingr to fvbich they belonr» are equally &- 
tinct and onifbrm, and should be equally derired 
fh>m mechanism, or equally lidttitled as oriterioM 
df perception.'' 

In quothig; this passagfo, the Allleit Justioe is in** 
tended to be dono to it^ ^ildo of tfitt (argument it 
espouses ; for it appears to contahi tfaedwrest and 
most forcible defence that has been offered. In 
quoting it, however, the ophliofi of the vrriter 
coincides with the first altematlvtt it proposes^ 
that of deriving many of the motioairof animals, at 
well as of vegetables, eqoaity l^om-MoiBbaidsn. It 
ift i^ecessary at the ancfe time to>obeer^ that it ap- 
peals rather iinMr to throw th» mttScMaip moiiowi 
of shell-fish and ioophytea into ^lin geaeral class ( 
since much that may be true of some o<^ those mo* 
ttons, and of^ne of thoM auilttals^ May hot be so 
of others, 

Plantdm}, in rural etbaony, a mift^im^ ptr- 
tlcularly usedfsr the phmtiiig (if CMS M-wioddi dud 
ibrests. Aecordingto fltt estimate »i«d^ by' Dr; 
Watson a few years sinoe,« thoossnd'aores oP4«nd 
may be hidosed ai an etpensft of sfet ahUMugi per 
acre, and five hundred lafdhes, two feet in Mjjlit, 
itiay be planted on eaoh aoio tofourtaoiisliilUl^i 
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so that a • ptantatioQ of fire hundred theuMOid 
larches ooay be planted on a thousand acres of land 
for one thousand pounds ; and^ supposhig them to 
remain for sixty years^ he calculates that the profit 
of such a plantation would amount to the sum of 
one hundred and fourteen thousand, four hundied. 
pounds. 

Piaster-oF'Faris, a preparation of several spe- 
cies of gypsum dug near Uont-Maitre, a village in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, from which city it 
takes its name. The use of this substance, in imi- 
tating works of sculpture, is well known. Plaster- 
of- Paris is used as a manure in Pensylvania. The, 
best kind is imported iVom hills in the vicinity of 
Paris. • Jt is brought down the Seine, and exported > 
from Harre-de-Orace* 

Pumc, a formative power, or a faculty of form- 
ing or faflhionuig a mass of matter into a stone, ve- 
getable, or animal ; whence the phrases, pluitic 
nature ; and ih^ plastic art. . i 

Plate, vessels .of gold or silver, from the Spanish, 
word '^plata," signifying '^silver;^' but which 
applKation of the word seems itself to be derived- 
from the practioe of forming silver into fiat articles 
for the table. 

• Platb, is also a .term used for a prize at horse- . 
racing. 

Platinum, a metal only found in South -Am erica, 
and unknown in England before the year 1 7 4 1 . In 
beauty, scarcity, ductility, and indestruotibiiity, it 
16 considered as not inferior to gold and silver, and 
in other qualities far their superior. . When pure, it. 
is of a white eolour, like silver, but not so bright. 
To its cgleur it owes its name. It was first csdkd 



piittirM, 6r Ait ItHtf or infeHwh Hltef / and tft<r> 
ward» plttttHum bf Ltfiottos, probably iw tlit ret* 
BOa thsii the same {iltei^tion was made by Beiipnab : 
viz. that the Latin names of the metals mig'lit hrnvs 
tiie tame tet mination and gender. In 1768, it was 
dxammed by Scbffiffsr of Sweden, who fonnd it to 
be a new metal, nearly approaching to the datttftf 
flf gold $ for which reason lie called it aumm albfim^ 
«r whke gold. It is not in the least degree afiecte^ 
Uy the aeticn of water or air. 

Plating, the art of covering baser metals with a 
thin plate of silver. It is said to have been ln« 
Tented by a spur-maker, not for show, but a purpose 
of real utility. The more elegaAt spdrs wete tised 
to be made of solid silver, and from the flenb^ty of 
t^at metal they were liable to be bent into inconve- 
nient fbrms by the sKghtest accident. Te remedy 
this defect, the woilcman alluded to, who resided at 
Birmingham^ contrived to make ^ pair of sputa 
hollow, aud to fill the space with u slender rod of 
ateel or iron. Finding this a great improvemeM, 
itod being desirous to add cheapness to utility, he 
-eontrired to make the hollow larger, and of cdorse 
the iron thicker, tttt lit leujgth he discovered ikft 
neatis of coating an irou spur with silver, ill suekm 
nann«r as to make it equally ekegant witb thoaa 
which were made wholly of that ttiefaL Tbil in- 
Vefrtion was qiuckly applied to other purposes | and 
numberless ressda have now the strength and 
^itaptiess of copper at iros^ wiA the appnuranoe of 
alver. The sUvor plate ki gsnerally made l» aA- 
kere to the baser melai ky aioaBs et* lokter* The 
ioMer is of two^kiariS) tko n^ aid katd, or liif anfl 
mh9r^ Tb»ibr»wrof iheaa^indiBtsoftiBiaowi; 

f s 
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the Utter, usoally, of three-foorths of sa?er with 
one of brass. The plate is first fitted to the article 
to be plated, by means of the hammer, and after- 
ward fastened by melting the solder. 

Plating, Metal, the joining copper and silver to- 
getfafer, so that the copper appears on one side, /and 
the silver on the other. 

Plating, French^ the bumisbiug leaf-silver on -a 
Jiieoe of metal, prepared by heating, to a certain 
degree. When silver is dissolved in aqua^fortis, 
and precipitated on another metal, the process is 
called silvering. 

S'^^'tt I See Drama. 

PXAY-HODSE. J 

PtEA, in law, that which either party alleges for 
himself in court, in a cause there depending. In 
• more confined sense, a plea is the defendant's 
answer to the plaintijQPs declaration. Pleas are 
usually divided into cromn and common. Ple^s of 
jkhe crown are suits in the king's name, or in the 
name of the attorney -general in behalf of the king, 
for offences^ committed against his crown and dig- 
nity, and against his peace ; as treason, murder, 
felony, &c. Conomon- pleas are such suits as are 
carried on between common persons in civil cases ; 
'that is, in questions of property . See Common p/Mf . 

•Plinth, in architecture, a flat square member, in 
the form of a brick. . It is used as the foundation 
of coinmns, and is that flat square table under the 
mottling of the base and pedestal, at the bottom of 
4be inrhole order. See Architecture. 

Plumbery, the art of casting and working plitm«> 
.bum,, or lead. . This metal melts speedily and with 
Jittle beat, and is, therefore, easily cast into figures 



^Taiiy kind; but 1I19 cbie^busineu ofpl^nibery if 
the making sheeU and pipes of lead for varioaa 
purposes in building. Sheets and other flat articles 
of lead are cast on a table spread with sand ; and if 
figures or letters are to be raised on th^ surface, 
they are first impressed upon the sand. , Leaden 
pipes are made hollow by being cast upon a core or 
round rod of brass or iron. 

Plus, in algebra, the character -f-) used for the 
sign of addition : thus 127+7 amount to 134. 

Plush, among manufactures, a kind of stuff, 
haying a sort of velvet knap on one side, composed 
regularly of a woof of a single woollen thread and 
a double warp, the one wool, and the other goat's 
or camel's hair. There are also other kinds ot* 
plush, some composed wholly of hair, others of 
worsted, and others of silk. 

Pluto, in mythology, the king or god of thein- 
fernal regions. He was the son of Saturn and Ops, 
and the brother of Jupiter and Neptune. 

Plutus, in mytholiogy, tfi^e god of riches. He 
was represented as lame and halting in his ap- 
proach, but winged at his departure. He was also 
frequently said to be blind ; from which defect, he 
sometimes bestowed his favours on the most un- 
worthy, and left the most meritorious in necessity. 

Pneumatics : the science of Pneumatics treats of 
the mechanical properties of elastic or aeriform 
fiuids ; such as their weight, density, compressi- 
bility, and elasticity. The air in which we live 
surrounds the earth, and extends to a considerable 
height above it. This, together with the clouds 
and vapours that float in it, is called the atmosphere. 
It is not visible, because it is perfectly transparent. 
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Ttk^ <»M^C6 of tfae Hit may be ttoeftliti]«4 hy 
«Witi^it| tb(^ hftnd ed^tt^a^ii twiflly tip <mhI dilwn; 
whicb gptve^ the idea of separating the paits of Mmei 
]^»ling ttedrom. 

The tdt* being a heavy body, pfeMed lite other 
§«idB, m eveiry direetioo, apon i^hate^er if itil-' 
aUtefieA ih it, iaoA id proportion to the depths. It in 
known that the prewure Of the atmosphere is leM 
iip4a a high mauntain, thtm in the plain or valley 
beneath. The pressure of the air may be thus 
sheim : Cover h wine glass, completely filled with 
water, or 'wine, with t piece of Writing paper : then 
pkoe the palm of the band over the paper, so as to- 
hold it tight and accurately ev^n. The glass may 
then be turned upside down, and the hand removdi 
MthOQt the water running out The pressure of 
the air upon the paper sustains the Weight of water. 

The air can b^ compressed into a much less 
spaeetban it naturally occupies. Here is a glass 
tube open Only at one end : it is of course Ml of 
iAr : phmgeihe open end into & bowl of water, and 
yOU nee the Water rises an inch or so in the tube, 
th^ aii*, therefore, which be^Me filled the whole 
letigth of the tube, h oomptessed into a smaller 

SVBC9* 

The air id of an elaitic, or i^prlngy nature, and 
llie ffifce of its spiking is equal to its weight. A 
Madder filled with air by blowing iniait, is highly 
etnstiO: it pitrves alsothat air is a^muchasub- 
ftance as wood or meUl, for no force <ian, without 
breaking the bladder, bring the sides together, 
fhoogh the parts of an empty bladder may \m 
8fnee«ed into any shape* 

Wtoiairis in motioii, it ootltftttutes wind, which 
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i» Dothinf more than a current of air, varymg in 
itsfiMTcey according, to the velocity with wliicli.it 
flov^a. See Wind. 

Air-pumps are machines for exhtiusting ija^ air 
from certain Tessels adapted to the purpose, Plate 
Pneumatics, fig. 1 . represeuts one of the most con? 
Tenient air-pumps. A A are two brass ban'elSf 
each containing a piston, with a val?e opening np* 
wards. The pistons, are worked by means of the 
winch B, which moyes them up aud dowi^ialter*' 
nately. On the wooden frame D £, there is a iai 
brass plate 6, gfround perfectly flat, and also a 
brass tube communicating with the two cylinders 
and the cock I, and opening into the centre of the 
brass plate at a. K the glass receiver to be ext 
bausted of air, is made to fit very accuraitely on 
the brsss plate. Having shut the cock I, the pistons 
are worked up and down, and the air is suilerecl 
to escape, when th(^ piston is forced down, because 
the valve opens upwan|8, but it is prevented from 
returning into the vessel for the same reason^ Tbi^ 
air is gradually exhausted from the^receiver, which 
will become immoveably fixed. Upon opening the 
cock I, the air rushes violently and with' a noiso 
into the receiver. 

Air is about 900 times lighter than water. A quart 
of air may be weighed in a Florence Hask to which a 
little apparatus is added, and it is found to weigh IQ 
grains, but a quart of water weighs 14621 grains^ 
the latter number bei^g divided by the former gives 
914, so that the an* is 914 times lighter than water. 
The weight of the air is variable. . . ^ 

When the surface of a fluid, as wat^,' ouicksilveri 
&c. is exposed to the air, it is pressra by the at* 



ttioHfit^^ eqmdly on every part, nitA is ai i-6St. If 
ihe^ pv^taore be removed fVbm any part, th^ jlofd 
in that part mast yield and be forced out of itb 
titualion. Into the recdver A, Hg. 2, put a small 
jressel of quieksilter jt, and through the collar of 
ieitther as at B, suspend a gUass tube, closed at the 
itppe)^ end, or^r the quicksilver. The apparatus 
thvtfs Situated is to be placed on the brass plate of 
Ib^ air pump, and the air completely exhausted 
atom tike rHxiver, the tube is then to be let dowti 
Into the qittcksilver, which will not rise in it a$ 
long as the receiver continues empty : bat as soott 
ito the air is re-admitted all the surface of th^ 
^cltSiher is pressed upon by thti air, except that 
jMynidh Which Hes above th^ orifice of the tube * 
H WHI ^en^re rise in the tub^, until the weight 
W the elentted quicksilver presses as forcibly on 
Ibttt'part of it which lies beneath the tube, aS 
ttie weight of the air does on every other equal 
(M^rtikm witllotit thetidbe. Tako a syringe or com- 
mon wkter sqniH:, 8(hd hating pUsheH the piston to 
tiieflMtMt 6nd/rrhha^eH in Water, ihen jlravt^ 
tip the t^ii^n and tb^ sfritier Will fHitoW : for when 
Hie piston^ is *r»f«^v th^ air is- dia^n out 6f the 
syringe^ and'.the pVessure of the ahnosphere li 
r6thoved:lhmi'tl»& *parf of Uifc water immediately 
tinder. it, eous^O^ii^^' t1«» ifrfte'^yi^lds in that part 
td thepi^ssureotr thlr^(«*fcidfe; vlj^d^ tiil^ principle 
MktkinMtmp^ as they 'AW^citl^d; ic1! ; 'the piStod 
kcciira(a/ftitifig''thfeiisil!e'<ir fh^'likrrei, by being 
itisi^, i«tiM^^h« pressor^ of t1i6 dtrnosphere 
from that part, 'ktid ^donseqntnily the water {s 
ftfced up by ike {^fl^istifre Uj^oa tlie feui^eJ See 
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Yhi pWMiirf of the atn^tphvre is c$]/M$ of 
jNPPPrtkig about 83 leet of w»t«r or about 99 or 99 
inehw of qoick6il?«r. If a ^^m tube ui^vavd of 
thirty one iocbw long be filleU with quiokeiWer 
and have it9 aperture iQiqersed in a baioo of the 
pafoe Aui4» tbe altitude of tbe mercury io it wtl 
be ibqi|d to lary both at different times and in dif* 
fereut placet. Hence it appears tbat tbe weif^ 
iif tbe atmoipbere is variable, and tbe above mear* 
tiooed tube Ulled with quicksilyer bim, freoa ita 
abewing tbe actual wnigbi of tbe atmoepheie^ been 
caUed a B^aoMETBai which see. 

The most usual altitude of the barometer io 
London, is between S8 and SI inches, but it ie 
^Idom to be feen below 9di, or above 30} inches* 
In cako weather when the air ia inclined to cain, 
the mercury is conunonly low. In serene HUM 
weather the mercury is generally bigb« I)unng 
Tory great winds, thoagh unaccompanied with cain, 
the mercury sinks lowest of all with relation to tbje 
mint of the compass from which the wind blows. 
See WaATH^R, ruU$forjudfimg qf, 

£Ey removing the pressure from air it alwayif 
csfMnda, nor is it known to what degree thi* «*- 
paasion will reach, % inoreaafog the pressure 
uiNpa air it may be eondenaed into any givea apiK^a 
however small, nor haa this condensation any (cpowp 
limits* The densi^ of the air is in proportion p 
theforoethatcompressetit* Tbe bent tube49CQf 
%. 3, ia open at both epds« Mercury iepyured in 
so aato rise in both sides of the tulw to C and B.t 
the, pait fi'om C D is Nl of air at the commop 
denaiiy ; stop up JD aoas to make it air tight, anfl 
pour D^cnry intp A ip iiiM th« Pol«um ojTmef^u)^ 
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A B shall be equal in len^h to the heigfht at which 
h stands in the barometer at the time. The Air in 
the shorter leg will now be compressed by the 
weight of the atmosphere, and also with an addi • 
tional equal weight of a column of mercury. 
•The mercury now in the shorter leg will be risen 
to £, and D £ is only the half of D C : that is, 
the pressure of a double atmosphere compresses 
the air to half the space which it naturally oc- 
cupies. If another column of mercdry were added 
to the length A B, the air in T) C would be reduced 
into one fourth the space that it formerty occupied. 
■ As all the parts of the atmosphere press upon 
each other, the air near the surface of the earth 
i^deoser than that which is at some height above it^ 
.Th<t height to which the atmosphere extends has 
never been exactly asceitaiued ; but at a greater 
height than 45 miles it will not refVact the i^ys of 
light from the sun. We shall conclude with an ac- 
count of some experiments on the air^'pump. ' 

The resistance of air to falling b6dies is shewn 
by exhausting a' tall class Receiver of its air, and 
'in that state the lightest body, as a feather, will 
iall to the bottom as ^oon as the heaviest nretal, fig. 4. 
• If a cup of poroUs wood comafnibg Wfetctiry be 
placed On the receiver of an' air-pump, arid the air 
from below be exhausted, the external pressure of 
the atmosphere will forde the merctlr^ thn>ttgh 
the wood in a sort of 'shciWer.' " "' ' 

Let the ah* be talcen ffom the pores 'df a niece 

of dry wood, which Is* .thWn to be held tfoddr'ilier- 

cury while' the '^ifterhdl air is admitted ihto tha 

feceiver, the mercury will be fofc^ into all tba 

^^res, a^ may be seen by splittbg ^a wood. 

1 
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If two brass hemispheres of three or four inches 
in diameter, made for the purpose, be put together, 
and the external air exhausted, the pressure from 
without will require 150 lbs. to separate them : but 
if the external air be taken away they will separate 
of themselves, fig. 5. 

This is a square phial with a small ?al?e at top^ 
I will put it under the glass receiver K of the air< 
pump, and exhaust the air out of the receiver, and 
the air will escape from the phial at the same time. 
The air now being suddenly admitted into the re- 
ceiver, will dash the phial to pieces, because the 
Talve prevents it from getting into the phial again, 
% 6. 

The elasticity or spring of air is shewn by tying 
tip a very small quantity of it in a bUdder, and 
putting it under th^ receiver K. : the receiver is now 
to be exhausted of air, and the little confined in 
the bladder will by its elasticity completely fill 
the bladder. ' ' 

Tills squarq phtal is full of air, and 'the cork 
nccuri^tely cemented in, so that no air can escape. 
1 will put it under the receiver K 4nd exhaust the 
air froo) the. receiver; the air Within not being 
balaufs^ by aoyvvithout will burst the' bottle in 
pieces. 

Fat ^ shrivelled apple imdcr'the receiver, ^nd 
esbuust the aii* ; then the air within the apple will 
make it as plump a^d handsome as' When it was 
Ar^t gathered ; hut by the admissibhof the air it 
will return to its shrivelled siate. ^" 

If afresh e^fg with the small end cut off be pat 
in a glass under tl^e receiver, and the air taken away, 
the small bubble of air contained in the great end 

Vi>L. IV. K 
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of tli« m wtU ejq;>aDd, and fwce tbe QM^Uk c^ 
tbe egg from the shell. 

Ssiome beer made warm and put under tbe ire- 
ceiver will a^ear to boil wja^jx the air ig nearlj 
exhausted from the glass. , 

The smoke of a candle will ascend in the air, 
but in an exhausted, receiver li wifl fall to tjbe bot- 
tom, which «hew8 that it generally 2u$ceads because 
it lis lighter ]^an,#ir. 

The sound of a small bell may be beard while i^ 
is under a feceifer full of air ; but as soon afi tlue air 
18 exhausted, there will he no more sound. Hence 
air Is necessary to the propagation of sound. Anir 
mals wiU not Hve, nor'candlcfs burn, for a single in- 
•tanjt, in, an exhausted receiver. 

A, fig. 79 lis a strong copper yessel, havipg 9 
tube that screws int» the neck of it, so as to be 
|Hr«tight, apd long enough as nearly to reach thr 
bottom; ;ris the handle of a stop-cock. Having 
poured some water into the vessel, and ^ewej 
hn the tube, the condensing syringe is to be 
adapted and ^e air condensed. The ^top-cock i« 
tbo be abut, while the syringe is unscrewed, thep 
iOn opening the ^ock* the air by its great densiiy 
acting upon the water in the vessel, will force i^ 
out into a jet of a considerable height. This i* 
(palled the ar^ficial fountain. 
, t'he sound of a bell is much louder io condensed 
|b|a in cpminon ]^. 

A aqoiyre ,pbia) tb»i would bear the pressurf? fif 
thecommm atmosphere when tiie air is exbauat^ 
fk^naifim imitpe^.ifill be .broken by condeoaiog the 
aii:^nHinf|jt 

^ ia the ife^p^wnika^ of the sectioi^ of a» 
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*ir-f oil. Id ippterfoce h li tery mtidb UU % 
oommon muiltei With ih« addition of « routed btH 
C Into tliit bull is fbroed, by meant of a tyringv^ 
m hury^ quatatilv of tondonaed air, and then iorewed 
CO the barrel or thogun. When the leaden boDel 
It rammed down, the triMrer it palled back whioh 
fbroet daffn the book b upon the pin connected 
wkh the vaWe, and llberatei a portion of con* 
densed air, wbltlf ruthing; through a bole in the 
bok into the btrtel \tiU impel ihe buUet to a greKt 
ditlante. Tfie gdn will contain thany ohargeff, 
and it capable of doing much mitchief. 

Poetry, that language which exprtttet fli# 
ifaoughtti teelingt, and imaginationt of a man en- 
Ibustttdculiy enamoured of, or arerte to, die tab- 

iect on wbieh he to exj)re8tet himtelf. Poetry, 
hereftre, it the language of etery man of ardent 
feeliugii. Those who have treated of thit tubject, 
have tnrely Allien into a mittake, wheiti ttiey tuf* 
fhred themtelvet to tpeak of '« poetry** and of th# 
'* art of poetry'* under one head. Never, other- 
wiae, would ihey have tpent a moment in oalUng 
*' poeti^y the art of mtking tertet, or finet or 
penodt ihat art m rhyme or metrt," or in dit- 
eutting whether rerte be or be not ettential to 
poeiry. Poetry, agreeably with theextentive tig- 
nificatioti of its Greek origin, attoreUly indodet 
trvery effution, every creation of the mind, whether 
escpreated liiy the peii, the pendl, or the reed. Itk 
i(tt catot, poetry hat the tame general diaracter : 
that of ta appeal to thi^ pattlont, and an attempt 
to win over the hearer toi the coneeptiont of the 
pbet, whether thtAMf cottoeptipnt be Jutt or other* 
wite. 
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Point, la maDufactoiies, a genieiai term . for aU 
Iclods of laces wrought by the needle. , 

Poison, aoy substance which, in a sf^all quan- 
iity, proTcs destructiye to, the Uycs of animals, 
either taken 4>y the. mquth,. mixed with the blood, 
or applied to tke nerves. Qf all poisons, those 
which may, b^ called culinary ase perhstps the most 
destructive, because they are generally the least 
suspected. Vessels of copper, and of bell-metal 
which contains copper, should be laid aside. £veo 
those of the common, earthen- ware, when they 
contain acids^ as pickles, become very pernicious, 
because they are glazed with lead, which, when 
dissolv^, is highly injurious, even in. the smallest 
quantity ; and tin, the lea^t exceptionable of the 
metals^ ih>n excepted, for culinary purposes, is 
never wholly free from arsenic. ]\|ushrooms and 
the common laurel are also very fatal. The bitter 
almond contains a poison in its acrimony, and an 
antidote in its oil. The cordial dram ratafia is. a 
slow poison ; its flavour being procured from tlie 
acrid kernels of .peach, black-cherry, &c. The 
spirit of the laurq-cerasus^is peculiarly deadly. 
The adulteration of bread, l^eei;, wine, porter, &c, 
produces the .worst, cpns^uenc^, a^id merits tha 
severest puoisliment. ,, 

Po|soNs , mpthodi ^ prev€9^Hpg . the fatal effkclM 
qf: WJieo a person has s\^allowed. poison, the 
nature of th^ poison should be, first ascertained, 
whether it he Z7^^a6/e, ai\ ppium, fox-glove, &p* 
4ir mineraly\ a^, arsenic, cpn^osive sublimate, &c. 
Whei^ a poison, has been'recentl^y taken, it may be 
^yacuated by, means of an emetic^ Ar tickling the per# 
«on's throat with a leather dipped in oil ; but if tha poi- 
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son biU been takeH §tme hours, emedes wltlbe inja- 
riou$ rather Aan b^Deficial. TThen fnio^al pioisood 
have been recently d^ftUowed, a scruple or two of 
ipecacuanha will sotoetllnea fluffice as an emetic j 
but if this should udt op^Hte, twefvegrains of whit« 
vitriol should be givto to adtrlts. Where narcotie 
poisons have been swallowed, as opium, henbane, 
nemlock, Sec. the person, must m>t, on toy ac- 
count, be allowed to sleep, but be obliged to drink 
plentifully of mucilaginous fluids, tioegar, stnmg 
coffee, Sec. If arsenic, preparations of mercury, 
lead, &c. have been swallowed some time, and 
violent paio produced in the stomach, grent anx- 
iety, sickness, Tomiting, griping, with a horning 
pain in the throat : in sttch cases it solution of 
soap in the proportion of one pound of soap to 
four pounds or pints of water should be drunk 
pretty plentiflilly. 

Poison tree ofJatat called in the Malayan lan- 
guage, b'ohun-upasy a famous tree, the very atmos* 
phere of which is reported to be deadly, ainld ttmn 
which, according to the same accounts, a gum of 
the most poisonous nature is obtained, fif. PoersCh 
ha$ gi?en a very circumstantial history of this tree^ 
and related several striking instances of the effect 
of the poison, of which he asseru himself to hate 
been an eye-witness ; and Dr. Lambert Nolst, en 
the other hand, in a refutation no leha circmil^ 
stantial, has roundly asserteit the whole to be fals^. 
See Dr* Darwin's BoTANrcAL Garo£!i. 

Pole, in astronomy, one of the extremities of 
the axis on which the sphere revolves. In geo- 
graphy, it is one of the points which are each 
distant ninety degrees from the equator: thesfe 
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are by way of emioeDce, called A^ poles of the 
world. Tbe nations nearer tlie equator, hare 
•always considered the north as a region of dark-^ 
ness'. The word north, and the equivalent ternis 
In the Hebrew, Greek, Ijatin, and French Ian -> 
jg;uage8, .are a)l derived from gloom, obscurity, 
and darkness ; yet^ so great has been the mistake 
upon this subject,, ti&at the poles are now said to 
^njoy more light than any other part of the world. — 
In proppi-tion as we advance toward the poles, the 
length of the twilight increases ; and to this is to 
he added a[ very consideiable share of light from 
the aurora- borealisy and a duration of moon-light 
unknpwn in the lower latitudes. 

Pole or Polar stab, a star of the second mag- 
mtude, thelastiu the, tail of the ursa- minor. Its 
longitude;, according to Fiamstead, is 24^ 14' 41'' ; 
its latitude 66^ 4' 11". Tbe nearness of this star 
to the pole„ whence it happens that it never sets, 
renders it of infinite service in navigation. 

Policy of infurance^ or assurance of ships, a 
contract whereby a person takes upon him the 
risks of a sea voyage ; obliging himself to make 
good the losses and damages that may befal tbe 
vessel, from tempest, ship -wreck, pirates, fire, 
war, reprisal, or any other cause, either in part 
or the whole, in consideration of a certain sum 
per cent., more or less accordbglo the supposed 
risk, and which sum is paid down to the assurer, 
by the assuree, upon bis signing the policy. See 
Insurance. 

PouTENfiss, polished manners, or that conduct 
toward others which good will in the first place, 
and good sense in tbe second, imperiously dictates. 
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The oi)j,ectB of politseness arft two : the first that of 
avoldiog to give offence ; the second, that of en- 
deavouring to please. Politeness, in some degree, 
is inartificial ; it results from simple goodness of 
.beai*t : but, because all jiersons do and say a thou* 
sand unpoUte things from a want of presence of 
mind, politeness must also be indebted to re- 
flection. A system of politeness is a system of 
minor morals; and io these, as in the major, 
every thing may he briefly comprehended under 
two maxims, the one of negative, and the other 
of positive rectitude : forbear doing that to others 
which you would not have done to yourself; and 
do that to others which you would have done to 
yourself. To enter into a sulj^ect so very endless 
as the present 19 impossible ; it may be useful, 
however, to make one remark, in direct opposition 
to which many who think themselves amongst 
the best bred usually act ; never behave unpolitely 
to others because they do so to you. After all that 
has been said against Chesterfield, that reader is 
not to be envied who can go through his book and 
rea.p no real advantage. If it contains much that 
deserves no admiration, it onlv resembles in this 
respect almost every other book that exists. 

Pouncs, the first part of economy or ethics^ 
consisting in the theory of national gfovemment. 
Politics necessarily divide themselves into two 
branohes ; the one regarding a state in all its re- 
lations with other states, and the other its internal 
arrangements, or polity, and which includes what 
has lately been called its domestic economy. 

PouTY, or Policy f the peculiar form and con* 
skitution of the govemiDent of any state or nation ; 
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or the lawd, orders, and regulations relating ttier^t^. 

POLYAO£LFBIA, PoLTilNDBU, PoiTGAMU. See 

PoirGAMY, the bdng married, at the same time, 
to sereraf wives or husbands. " Bigamy " is the 
bemg marriod to two. 

Polyglott, a bible printed in several languages. 
The text in each language is ranged in opposite 
columns. The iirst polyglott bible was that of 
Cardinal Ximenes printed in 1517, which contains 
the Hebrew text, the Chaldee paraphrase on 
the Pentateuch, the Greek version of the LXX 
flod the ancient Latin version. Walton^s polyglott 
Is that which is most highly esteemed : it is a re- 
publication of M. Le Jay's bible in Hebrew, Sa- 
maritan, Cfaald6e, Greek, Syriac, Latin, and 
Arabic. The edition by Walton is more correct, 
and perfect, with several new version^ aad a large 
collection of various readings. 

Polygon, a figure in geometry with many sides, 
or whose perimeter consists! of more than fbur sides. 
Every polygon may be divided into as itiany 
triangles as the figure has sides, and may of course 
be easily measured. SeeTauNGtE. 

PolYgraphy, a word formerly uSed only for the 
art of writing in many manners ; but recently em- 
ployed for that of producing many copies of one 
picture. 

Polype, a species of fresh water insect, of the 
order of zoophytes, and class of vermes. The fit-ft 
account of these very curious animals was giveti 
by LeWenboeck in ttie Philosophical Tmnsactiom 
for 1703. In 1741, Buffon wrote to Martin Folkes, 
ac<|[uaiuting him with the discovery of a small in- 
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8^ct, called ^a poljrpe, found aboat the oommon 
duck*w«ed, and of which, being cut in two, each 
piece put forth from the upper end a tail, and from 
the lower a head, so as to become two animals ia-, 
stead of one. 

Numerous and more extraordinary (acts than it 
is here possible to relate, tespecting its multiplici^: 
tion by the division of its parts, and particularly 
the possibility of engrafting one polype upon ano-' 
ther, belong to this animal ; and on the .wh<^e, it 
ranks very tow, if not the lowest, among animated 
things ; yet surprize may perhaps be reasonably 
expressed, that, after all, any naturalist should 
think plants as justly entitled to be considered con* 
scious of tdeir existence, and in general, partakers 
of animal life, as the polype. 

Certain species of the .polype aie usually found 
in ditches. **^ Whoever will carefully examine 
these when the^unis very {lowerful, will see many 
little transparent lumps, of. the appearance of & 
jelly, and size of a pea, and flatted upon one side. 
The same kind of substances are likewise to be met 
with on the under sides of the leaves of plants 
wUch grow in such places.— These are the 
polypes in a quiescent and apparently inanimate 
state. They are generally fixed by One end to. 
some solid substance, with a large opening, which 
is the mouth, at the other ; having several arms 
fixed round it, projecting as rays from the centre. 

1. The polypes have a remarkable inclination 
for the light ; so that if that part of the glass on 
which they are, be turned from it, they will 
quickly remove to the other. 

" That species named the fusca has the longest 
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iloBuyred to seize itt prey. When this or ariy otfie^ 
kind is hongry, it sftreaAs its urms in a kind of 
drele to a conaidcrabie extent ; inclosing' in theie, 
as in a net, every insect which' has the OHsfortuno 
lo oooh^ trithiti the circucOference. Whild the. 
Mitnal is eontraofed by sousing its prey, tiie army 
ire olMBenned to swetl itke the muscles of the bunmn 
boc^ when in action. Though no appearance of 
^yes can bo obtierTed in the polype, they certainly 
Ibre some knowiodge of the approach of their 
j^Oy, and show the gfreatest attention to H as it 
comes near them. It seizes a worm the moment 
it is touched by obe of tho arms ; and in contejr- 
ingit to tlie mouth, it firequently twists, die arm 
into a spiral like a corkscrew, by which means tho' 
msect is brought to the aionth in a much shoriec 
time than it othem^ise wonid be." ' . 

Poon^iatDg ; the reader is referred to an excellen 
^rtide on tliis subject i^ the British Encyclopedia. 
Of the general outline of this most enormous' anjf 
ahnost ineffectu^ burden on (he people, much ha^ 
been said in the excellent treatise of Mn Colqa- 
Boun. The 4drd of Elizabeth, c. 2, is the foundi- 
tion of all that is good \fi the poor la^s ; making 
]ht>nsion for finding work f^r the industrijMisr and 
a9>le : for Compelling the idle and able to labour, 
lind for affojrding relief to the diseased and impo- 
tent : and the 13 and 14 Charles II. c. IS, \^ tho 
inundation of all that is evil, by forming the s^^tein 
of settlements and recpovak : a system, establish-^ 
ing oppression, litigation and expence, and whicK 
has been more .oppressive, and luore prodao6ve of 
Btigation and expence by every subsequent statute 
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fill tiie itatute «f S5 of his present majesty ; whicli 
by forbitidiog removajs Id case the pauper is not ab« 
iiolotely ch^rgeable^ has remedied more than half 
the evils occasioned by the former laws. In the 
year ending with £<Lster 1803, the number of poor 
maintained in workhouses was 83,468, at the ex- 
pence of 1,016,4452. t5s, Sd, being at the rate of 
til. 3f. 6 id, for each person. The number re* 
Ileved out of workhouses was 1,039,716, at the 
esqjepce of 3,061,446/. 16i. ^Qj^i of whom a 
laiye propoitioii was yagrants, and upon thesf 
were expended about 19,405/. 4s. so that each 
parishioner relieved out of workhouses cost the 
parish the sum of 3/. Ss. 7 ^d. The number of 
persons relieve in smd out of poor houses being 
1/)39,716, at a time when the populatioi^was found 
by a census to be 8,872,980, makes the proportioB 
of parishioners rdieved from the poor's rate to be 
12 m a hundred of the resident population. The 
iQlalsum, raised by the poor's rate for the year 180? 
was nearly 5^ millions : the average rate in the 
pound being 4«. 4^ in Englanid, and 7<. l{d, in 
yTales, and the average of Inland and Wales, ia 
4i« 5 id. 

PopiE, (from the Greek word pt^a^ ^' father") 
a name originally given to Christian bishops^ and, 
il^ the east, MPP^ ^ ^ prjests ,of that religion ; 
)fnif in the Ron^aipi church, intended to denote, ex^ 
chfsively, its s^pveoae head : who is now reduced 
to a mere cipher. 

PopuuiTioii, the profiortion of inhabitants which 
a ooontry or district contains. Thfi) mcrease or 
dinoination of the members of a state has at all 
Herifldsbeen thai^ht fM^ object desei;vifig the at$ea- 
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tion of governments. Notwithstanding this, there 
have been but few attempts to ascertain the cir- 
camstance with precision, till within a very late 
period : in the year 1767, a general enumeration 
was taken of the kingdom of Sweden, which has 
since been continued, but most of the other govern- 
ments of Europe have been satisfied with returns 
of the number of honses, families, or persons paying 
particular taxes* In America the subject has been 
attended to with very great accuracy, and the 
result of two census taken in- 1791 and 1801, are 
as follow : 1791 1801 

Total number of inhabitants 3,929,326 5,305,688 

Here in ten years, was an increase of 1,376,312 or 
of more than one third of their number: which, 
unquestionably, is much greater than any other 
civilized nation can boast. Another peculiarity is 
the proportion of males to females. In Great 
Britain, and most otlier parts of Europe, the 
i^umber of feniales Kving has been found to exceed 
that of males : in America the fact is otherwise, 
thennihber of the females being equal to that of 
the males, in most districts, and the average in the 
whole is in the proportion of 96 females to 100 
males. 

The population of Great Britain was long m 
subject of great uncertainty, both with respect to 
the actual number of inhabitants, and their increase 
or diminution, it became a subject of frequent con- 
troversy ainong writers on the internal policy and 
strength of the country, till it was at length set at 
rest by an Act of Parliament, passed Slst De- 
cember 1800, which directed a general enumera- 



tim ef iMMflt, IkmUles, ftod perMM, to b« takefe 
on the 10th March 1801, in Engluid and Walai, 
■n^ ID Scodmd m floon «■ powible after that day. 
Vhia dificranoe waa neoeasarj, haeauae ia the ooldar 
climate of iBcoUand, it waa not oarUon that aft 
fwrtM of the oottntry Would be eaaOjr aceeaaiMe ao 
early in the year. An obaCraot of the atiawera and 
retaroa made, was laid before both houaea of parlia- 
ment in Deoember f^iliowing, which thou([fh nn- 
a^oidaUy defeeti?e in aome reapects, fiimiabea 
muchunexceptiondble information on the sul^|act» 
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The iatanda of Gdemaey, Jersey, AMemey, and 
SaHc, the ScPly Islands, and the Isle of Man, were 
not cooaprisedih the enumeration ; the total popu- 
lation of tbase hlan4ii^ has been usnaUy estimated 
at about ^,000. The number of hooaaa in Ireland 
faaaliean Aaariy aaoertaiacd by Hm eolledttaii of a 
faearfh-dnoney tax, fropi whenta il liaa bean eoaf - 
puled t^t the 'popolationaf that part of thewnited 
biofdoaa aanvwtMt excetda fbar miBiene aC per« 

vetr IT. I. 
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tons. Tber^fon, with a yery inodente allowancto 
for tliose. plaices from »ihich noretams were re- 
ceivedy aod for omissioiw in otbers, the total po« 
pulation of the united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland amounted to 15,100,000 persons. 

The proportion of inhabitants to a house difiers 
very considerably in some of the counties of Eng- 
land ; the chief cause of this difference is the large 
towns, and particularly the sea-por^, which some^ 
of theo^ contain, as in such places the inhabitants 
li?e mQce crowded together than in moderate sized 
inland towns. The difference in this respect be- 
tween large toiwns and those of less extent will 
,be shown with tolerable accitracy by the following 
statements. 

InbabiUats. Towar. Fedoai to • Houbc. 

864,345 London 7J 

84,0«0 ,\ Manchester ... 6| 

77,653 Liverpool ^} 

63,645 iBristol 6 

43,194 Plymouth 9| 

32,200 Bath 7i 

3^,166 Portsmouth ... 6 

29,516 Hull 6i 

. 28,366 Newcastle 9 

The other towns in England containing* upwards 
of twenty thousand inhabitants, are the tblloHing; 

mbaliftanu. Towot. Poioni to a Moiie. 

73,670 BirminghaiQ ... 5 

'53,162 Leeds 4i 

36,892 Norwich 4| 

31,314 Sheffield 4| 

. . .23,961 w Nottiogham .;. 5} 

The latter are aJi aueuittfiiotiiring towns, the trade 

.^ which bad for sef eial years previously to the 

enumeralioa, been in a very distressed situation, 

and had reduced the populalioa much iidow iti^ 
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vAual standard ; a few years of peace witf restore 
the inhabitants which these towns had lost, and re- 
dace in some degree the population of the principal 
out-ports. 

Proportion of persons to a house in towns of a 
moderate size. 

SnhabiUsU. ^towia. P«rtoM ta t HMNb 

^7,909 D«vi«eB ^ 5 

7,668 , Salisbury 5* 

'J, 655 liury 5^. 

*7,579 Oloucesier 5| 

7,A31 Wellington ... 5| 

7,398 .^ Lincoln ....t...^ 5' 

7,020 NorthamploB... 5| 

6,828 Heraford 5. , 

6,730 Newark 5 , 

6^505 Tiverton SJ 

5,794 Taanton 5 

The enumeration has not only ascertained with 
precision the proportion of inhabitants to the houses, 
but likewise the proportion of roaks and females. 
It has been long known that more male children 
come into the world than females, of which addi- 
tional cTidence is furnished by the registers of 
baptisms collected oii this occasion, thfe total of 
the twenty-nine years for which returns w^re re- 
4tuired being 3,!285,188 males, and 3,150,931! 
females, orl04 males born to 10() females; This 
approaches much nearer tc equality, than the 
|M«ponion which previous accounts had appeared 
to establish, and will probiibly be found nearer the 
truth, it was thought by Dr. Price that six per- 
sons to a house for London, and five to a house fhr 
all £ngland was too large an allowance, hot the 
fact now appears to he than m Engtond and Wales 
the proportion is 52 persons to a house, and m Scot- 
land 5}. 
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Tht totsl Dambcr of malei inclttimt tlM^ tflBJF^ 
navy, &e. was 5,4^,^3; tbe totel of femaka 
S,492,S54, exceediug tbe males by 43,063, whick 
difference of less tbaa one in 100, mc^ be ac^ 
counted for by emigratioD from tbis country to the 
East and West Indies, America, .&c. very tew 
fenales foing from hence to reside in foreign parts 
in comparison with the number of males who are 
continually leaving the co|i»try in commercial pur- 
suits, or from other motives. The result of the 
enumeration tbeirefore, strongly proves that the 
number of m%les and females living, is as nearly 
equal as |b asal^eet of this nature could be ex- 
pected; and" the drcomstance of a greater pro- 
portion of males being bord, appears a necessary 
provisionlbr maintaining this equality, as providing 
l^inst the greater adventitious mortality among 
males in consequence of the casualties to which 
they are exposed, and partLcularfy from, war afi4 
navigatidn. , 

PopuLus, the poplar, a genuii in botany of which 
there are eleven species. 1. The abele$ 3. the 
white- poplar ; 3, tiie black poplar ; 4. the aspen* 
tree, or trembling poplar; 5. the balsamifera of 
(Carolina- poplar ; 6. ike tacamahaca of Caaadsi 
&c. The wood of the abele, in particuUr, j^ re* 
commended for flooring. Of the b]a4ik-poplar,.the 
inner bark is used in Kamschatka for besad i and 
the cottony down of the seeds has been made into 
paper. The resin of the tacamahaca is^ Employed 
in medicine. The Lombardy-poptar yidda a dye 
of as tine a lustre, apd equally durable, as tlnil 
of the finest yellow woodi and its colour ia mum 
easily extracted. 
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PoRCKLAm, ailiie sort of earttiA*ware, chieflj 
manuftctared in Ghinay and tiieaoc called china- 
ware. The oombiDation of sHex and argil is the 
baaia of porcelain ; and, with the addition of Tariooa 
proportions of other earths, and e?en of some 
metallic oxydes, fornas the diflerrat varieties of 
pottery, from the finest porcelain to the coaroesi 
earthen- ware. — Though siliceous earth is the ingre* 
dient which is present in larg^est proportion in these 
com|K>unds, yet it is the argrillaceous which more 
particularly gives them their character, as it com- 
mnnicates ductility to the mixture when sotV, and 
renders it capable of being turned into any shape 
on the lathe, and of being baked. 

Pores, small interstices between the particles of 
matter which compose bodies. - Sir I&aac Newton 
riiows, that bodies are much more rare and porous 
than is commonly believed. Water, for example, 
is mneteen times lighter andrarer than gold ; and 
gold itself is so rare, as very readily, and without 
tiie least opposition, to transmit magtfetio effluvia, 
and easily to admit even quicksilver into its pores, 
and to let water pass through it : for a concave 
sphere of gold hath, when filled with water, and 
•oldered up, upon pressing it wiili a great force, 
suffered the water to ouse through it, and stand 
all oTer its outside, iu multitudes of small drops 
like dew, without bursting or cracking the gold. 
Whence it may be concluded, that gold has more 
pores than solid parts, and consequently that water 
has above Ibrty times more pores than solid parts. 
Heooe it is, that the magnetkx effluvia passes 
fipady Aroogh all cold bodies that are not mag« 
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B6lic; aad tfmk tiM rftjrs of ligHt p$m, ia ii|lrt 
linei, to ih« gvMtast distaneel tfafttofb pHkMai 
Ibddies. 

PoBpflTBT, in natural hiitaryy n kind of itinM^ 
•f 8 uniibroi umum, apotted wkb lepanila oan« 
cralioBi^ and oC great hanbaM. The porphyry 
of the ancients, and which is still fovttdin im^; 
nense strata in Egjpt, iras a nufsl elegant mais ol 
an extremely firm and compact stmctare, reaoaika 
aUy heavy, and of a fine akrOBg.porpley variegated 
more or less with pale red, and white. The hard-* 
nesB of porphyry is so extreme that it is not cat 
without the greatest diffionhy and persererance* 

Port, a conunodions place situated on the aea* 
coast, or at the month of a rirer, screened ftom 
the wind and die enferpriaea of an enemy, willi 
a depth of water snffident for ships of bttrdan. 
The city of Constantinople i> called << The Port '* 
fhnn its having one of the finest ports in the world. 

PoHTLAaD ftoae, nmch nsed in buildings, is 
composed of a coarse gnt cemented together by 
an earthy span it will not strike fire with sted, bill 
makes a violeat eifervesoeace with nitric asid* 

PoRTORBVB, formerly the principal magiatrala 
in ports and other maritime towak According to 
C^mbden the chief magistrate of Londbn waa 
anciently called port'greve, which waa aschanged 
by Richard L for two bailiffs, a«d these a^dn 
gave place in the r^gn of John to aaaayor, who 
was aonaally oledsd magistrate. 

PosmoN, io arithmetic, called also Ihe mla of 
False, becanse in calcaktm^on several fidseanm- 
ben aoif they wevttnieonef» fromUMditeilMM 



INftd tbi«ii»tli# nanibtr tmii^t k todd. Hmm 
art HUfle aAd 4oiibI« powtiosi an otampleiii tli* 
Ibrmer inU flli^w the ^j«ct #f the role. Suppeie 
Ay B aa4 C «Mea te buy e qiMotUy ef I«e4 Tthie 
t400l«, Mid it ii agreed that B tluai pay ae moeb 
again aa At and C aa mucki agpain as B« wbat m^ 
eaeh |my. Teke as a euppesition tbat A pay 
1001. tbeo B wiU pay 900/. and C 400/: Imt 
Ibifl preduoea only 700i* : therefore we say as 
700 : 1400 :: XOOL : SQQL v A's share ef tb4 
payment ( oi' oonne B's share w 400/. and C'e 
share 800/. and S00+400<HHK> sb 1400/. 

PofMKy the ludirieas aehes ef certain vege- 
taUei, «sed on Tariens eccasiens^ as in the nanu* 
iaelare ef ghna and soap, and in fnlUng eletbs. Att 
Tegetafalss, in yreper t imi as they aboond in sahne 
qualities, are capaUe of yieldhig pot-ash ; hot the 
plant haU » the most eseelfesnt. The method ef 
makihg pot-ash in the most perfect manner is this: 
a quhatily ef vegetable matter is bnrm into grey 
mto, and the uhea boiled in water, eo as to malce 
nTery strong Iknilom or lye ; after which the lye, 
being prcvioasly strained, is evaporated over a 
^piichfire ahaost to dryness; the matter remain-* 
iog put into an iron cromble, melted, and then 
peered on an iron plate, where, when cool, itap« 
pean in the f4rfli of a sdid lump of pot-ash« 
Britain imports pot-ash from the Black sea. 

FeiTASSv in chemistry, a nasse by which pel^ash 
in extreme parity is distingmshed. See Vol- 



PoTTERT, 4he manofartnrs of earthen vessels. 
Hw art boMi sdme reeembhmeeto two ethtrs, 
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namely, tbose of modellings and timang, like 
the fbrmer, it in part consists in fiubioning bodies 
oat of a ductile earth ; and, Vke the latter, it is 
performed by means of a wheel and lathe, worked 
with the foot, while the hands apply the^article to 
be formed, to the operation of the mechanic power. 

The moiiklin§fs are formed by means of a piece 
of wood or iron, cat in the requisite ibnn, held 
to the Tessel, while the wheel is tpmingf round. 
Feet and handles are made .apart, and aiterward 
conjoined. Embossed figfures are made in wooden 
moulds, and afterward fixed. 

Pounce, ^m-sandaric, reduced to a fine powder, 
used to rub on paper, to preserve it from sinkings ; 
or powdered pounccy or pummioe^stone, or char- 
coal, used by embroiderers and other artists to 
transfer their patterns from paper on stuff or any 
other body. This is done by pricking'- the outline, 
in consequence of which, the pounce, passed over 
the whole, is left wherever the pin has pierced. 

¥tfm>EtL,yubningiing : when three parts oC nitre, 
two parts of potash, and one of* sulphur are pre- 
viously dried, and mixed together to trilaratioD, 
they fonn a compound known by the name of ful- 
minating powder. A few grains of tins mixture 
exposed to heat in an iron ladle first melt, and 
when completely fused there will be a. violent ex- 
plosion* This combustion and exploiioQave owing 
to the instantaneous evolution of elaslic ^oids. 
The potash unites with the sulpbnr and ibrms a 
sulphuret, which with the sssistance of the dire ia 
converted into sulphuretted hydrogen. « 

PowEBS mofBmgf the principal moving powe» 
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am: Mtt^tmmntlfik of tnimali, cUMyHifttef 
men and homm y MOpodfy, the foroe of nwoing 
waters and of wind i thirdly, the force of steaai ; 
fourthly, the force of aprings ; fifthly, the weight 
of heavy bodies. The simple weight, as applied 
to clocks, jacks, and other machines, is the power 
which can be most easily applied as a first merer, 
and its action also is most uniform. As this power 
requires to be renewed afler a certain period, it is 
mostly used for slow.mo?einents. 

The spring is a useful rnofing power, but, like 
the weight, it requires to be wound up after a oer- 
latn tilne, whence it isalso ebMy used Ar akiw 
■aoremsttta. Thespnag diflbra fVon the weiglH 
in one semai^kaUa respect, iHueh is, tiial Ha actioB 
b tt«rer uniform, being strongest when most beat ) 
but there ara n^tliods of reeiiiykig tbia defeat 
Thoa the spring of a watoh ia made to wind en % 
oonical piece 5 nsetal^ wbieh aasists tba aolion of 
the spring when it is wanted. 

The steam of boiling il«ter ia a MMst powarful 
agmit,.and recent impsovements have extended the 
application ef it ftom the saftaUesI to the most 
powerfol engines. 

Tlic foree of rnnniog water, and that of wind; 
are rery advantageous iDOT«ra ^ many eagiacs^ 
aooh aa pomps, laiUs, dEo, 

Running water ia preferable lo wind, aa a movw 
•^ machines, on aocoont of its uniformity. 

Pkuumoa, in aritbmetie, or Rules of Practice, are 
oartain oamnendioua ways of working piopovtiea er 
thamlaof tbrse; thus if I wish to know the value 
of 90} yards of cloth, at If. %d. per yard, i nst ead 
efataliaf tba fueation by the rule of three, I 
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ttultiplj tbe Bum by 9 ai^d 11, and add to, Hm 
product the value ol' tbe i yard, tbosi 

12. 
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pRA«iiA.Tic Mficiton, in cinl law, a rescript or 
aaswfir of the aovereigo, delivered ^th tbe advice 
of bis Gouocily to some college, order, or body of 
people, opon their oonsuhiiig him on some case of 
their common interest ; or, a letter from the sove- 
veign, patting any question to such college,, order,' 
Or body of people. A similar answer to a singlo 
person is called a rescript • The term pragmatic 
implies the sobition of a difficulty. 

Pragmatic sancfton, in modem history, mora 
particolarly means the settlement of bis hereditary 
dominions, made by Charles the Vltb, emperor of 
Germany, on his eldest daughter Maria-Theresa; 
and which public act took place in tbe year 1739. 

Prbbbnd, the maintenance a prebendary receives 
out of the estate of a cathedral or collegiate 
church. Prebends are distinguished into simple 
and dignitary ; a aimple pr^nd has no more 
than the revenue for its support: but a prebend 
vritb dignity, has always a jurisdiction annexed 
to it. 
. PafiBENOARY, golden, of Her^ord, eaXtod also 
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prdlMnilarias episcopus, is one of the twenty-eigbt 
minor prebendaries, who has, ex officio, the first 
dtnon's place that falls. He was anciently con* 
fessor of the bishop and cathedral, and had the 
offerings at the altar ; oh which account he was 
•ailed the^lden prebendary. 

Precession qfthe equinoxes, is a very slow mo* 
lion of them, by which they change th<ar place, 
foingclrom East to West, or backward, in antece* 
dentia, as astronomers call it, or contrary to the 
order of the signs. 

From the late improvements in astronomy, it 
appears, that the pole, the solstices, the equinoxesi 
mad all the other points of the ecliptic, have are- 
trbgade motion, and are constantly moving from 
East to West, or irom Aries towards Pisces, &g. 
hy means of which, the equinoctial points are car* 
lied further and further back among the preceding 
signs or stars^ at the rate of about SC/^l^each year ; 
which retrpgprade motion is called the precession, 
recession, or retrocession of the equinoxes. 

pRBciprrATE, in chepnistry, is any matter or sub* 
stance, wbieh having been disMlvedin a fluid, falls 
to the bottom of the vessel on the addition of some 
other substance, capable of producing a decompo- 
sition of the compound. The term is generally 
applied when the separation takes place iu a floe* 
culent or pulverulent form iu opposition to cty- 
•tallization, which implies a like separatisb in an 
angular Ihm. But chemists call a mass of 
crystals a predpitate, when they subside so sud* 
deoly, that their proper crystalline shape cannot 
te dMthiguished by the naked eye, as in the in* 
ataaoe of Glauber's aalty when sej^ated from its 
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watery t<Mi<m by muibg inlli' it • pcMiM 4f 

■kohol. 

PBBBNmo, m MtMral liistoryy t^ aetei if binb 
dftsAag thdr feathers to enabfe tbem la glide die 
mora readily ibrougli the air. For tfaif pnrpoaa 
they have two peculiar glaoda on Iheir nimp whieh 
aecsrete an unctuoos master into a iwg that if per- 
Airated, oat of which tha bird accasioMtty dninf 
it with its biil. 

PuMiiNuiB, in kwt a certain viiit, or the offcaea 
for which that writ is granted, under liie statnia of 
premlinire. Premtrntre impliea a timeljr aeeming 
and atrengtbening ; and ia applioable to the aftatute 
in qneation, inaamach as it anticipailea danger ti 
the crown by rendering those ponishable whe 
aaaert the pope's aopremacy, in any wise offind 
agatoat the king* as head of ^ chnrcb, or nAiae 
to admowledge his eoelesiaatiGal aopreBmey, ky 
tailing tiie oath in that case providedf or die oath 
of allegianee. The punishment atrthorized by 
this statute, which was made in the time of Riehaid 
the Second, for the pnrpoae of dicddng the 
gronring power af the pope, conaists not only in all 
the disabilities attendant iqpon common outlawry, 
but alao the attachment of lands, goods, aiid 
chattels, or imprisontoent at the l&g'a plean- 



PnEaoGATivE-coicrt, a court belonging to the 
nrchbislfap of Canterbury, wherem wills are proved, 
and administrations granted diat bdong to the 
epchbishop by his preragative^ that is, where tlie 
deceased had propeity to the an|o«it of #ae pomis 
or upward, at the time of his death, out af M 
diooaae whefs ia he died, ited widwi the f tmmm 
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«f CMHiriwrf. fRie aTcfabUiop <yf York hw a 
«iDiilar eomt, called his exekequer, 
' 9MMiy9«iW, ui eeoMastical hialorf , an adv«« 
««te ibr the praabyteHaD iimn of church govern* 
iQMfit A pRihjrtar ia a atnior or ddar, and aaay 
ia alter « pnest ar a kyraan. The Idik «^ 
jdnmA af SiMrtiaiid k governed by presbyteriai^ 
•laia d i , «ad gonanl aawembliet : which constita* 
tiODWpi tntradiioad ftmn Geneva, togetfier wA 
«te dactrinaa af Caltm, the reformer of that 
«ouptryy ky the well-knawa John Kaox. In the 
kirk of Scotland there are fifteen aynads, and aixtgr^ 
«(hui f tftil b y i iti w* The presbyiariana atand op- 
^poned te Hhe tpko&paliamy whieh latter prdhr the 
hanw ia ch yef bishepi, and te «(mfr«gii|«omi/»^t ar 
o«ifi|Mffd0fil», ** ifvholaold every pmUorto be asn 
MAep or eveieear of bi$ own oongregation, w i d i i > 
jMniifene an any persoo arMly of men/* 

E^BiT, in general, an alKoer who performavet- 
l^jiDua ceremonies. FVieet, or preiAyter, ene who 
fa invested with lMlyM)nierB, in vtrtne whereof he 
joay administer theanoraHieBtB, and, in Hhe Roman 
4lii]|i0h, ^^rant ebaahttioa. 

. .tanuTBvin SngUab <4mch polity, the supvaaie 

dignitary : Ites the archhtsfaop of Canterhory is 

iliM <«pMnnte ef m Bnglsnd,'' and his power ex- 

,tenda ever the proviaoe of Yei^ an w4k as nvar 

kieoariu 

1 • tSamtlM. ISee ifftiiiiAUA. 
- Mm mmika% in eritbnietic, am ^loae whidb 
4MniheenlynMasnredhy nnity,«r exnetly d ivi ded 
%lySVtehnata r e B sni n der ; soohareST, 11, IS, dm. 
jimf sre aametknes denominated ahu^e or «n- 
mmusaiti numlrcTir 

VOL. IT. M 
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Prinze, a f aneral Me for all iK>rev«igta% mt pt»0 
•0D8 exercising the fanetioiift : of goTernment in •» 
independent manner, even though they are per- 
mitted 80 to do, by the will of another. A go* 
Temor or viceroy is no prince, beeaose he not only 
•rules at the will, bat in the name, and according 
lo the directions of a superior. Certain soyereigna 
in Germany are called princes, because. thoi^ 
diey owe serrices to the emperor, they are yet in« 
dependent within their own territories. The tiHea 
prince and princess, are also giren, appaxenUy in 
courtesy, to the children of soverdgns. 

•PaoiCE tf Wale$t the title of a dignity apper- 
taining to the eldest son of the king of Eqgiand 
and heir- apparent of the crown. He is bom duke 
of Cornwall, and is immediately entitled to all the 
•leveiiaes of that dutchy. He is subsequently 
created prince of Wales, by investiture with a cap, 
aoronet, golden rod, and ring, and holds the dig- 
nity by patent. The title and principality were 
first given to the heir-appareut of England by 
J^ward the first, who conquered the principality. 
While Normandy was annexed to England, the 
king's eldest son was called duke of that country. 

Printers, marks qfy see the next article. 

pRiNToiQ, the art of talung impressions from 
wooden-blocks, types, or plates, upon paper, silk, 
calico, or any other substance. Printing, in lite- 
xary history, that very important art by means of 
which copies of hooka are multiplied, and conse- 
qaently, knowledge and science diffused amoQg 
mankind. - It is nnderstood to have been psactised 
vary anciently in China; but Chinese printing 
differs fix>m European essentiallyy and the pndie 
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W rtylering the art tmfy TduiMv (p^tbc honM 
nbeMoDgs to him who fint JDtr4Mliieed inofeihit 

Certun cities of Greece dit|nited with eteh other 
the honor of giving birth to Homer ; and anzioiio 
lor a ilill nobler (^o^, Ments, Haeilaem, Stra»- 
hug, and othert, contond for hafing prodooed tha 
lint Bnropean printer. The^ueetion, in both oeaea^ 
remahn undecided. In their first essaysi Gatheai** 
burgh, Fust, Mentel, and Koster, all nsed wooden 
blodu, on which the letten were cut, in the Ohi« 
nese manner ; and.iiom the specimens that remaWf 
it appears that they impressed only one side of tho 
paper, taking the pains to paste 4he blank faces of 
every two leaves together, to make one with, print 
on either side. Aftor this, they used smgle letters 
of wood ; and at length, letters of metal. This 
lest great invention is^ generally attributed to 
l^asffer, first the servant,, and afterward the 
partner and 8on*in law of Fust. The printing 
letters, or types, are described imder the article 

FOUMDBBY. 

The workmen by whom the art of printing it 
performed are of two kinds, i. Campait&rSf who 
range and dispose the letters into words, lines, 
pages, and sheets ; and 9. Freumem^ who apply 
the ink, and take off the impressioos. 

In printing the most caveAil compositor will 
make mistakes, which must be corrected before the 
eheetis worked off. The proof is therefiira pnt 
^into the hands of a reader, whose business is to read 
e^er the whole proof twice or three times witti 
great care and attention, and mark snob errata In 
the margin as he shall discover. The corraetietta 
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«M MmfB piMsiflgttBit ihe Imw vhMitit 
iMte an f o — 4 . niie m difffevuit diinof ■ 
used to denote difietent correctioDS : thus w k p«| 
toMgaifyUicta word is divided Ifaal oogkt to be 
tooiie,a8peneB toitoid of penHw; • nnli i^ 
MnUiiif tke' Greek »»piit ftr d^M,to iati«flto 
Unit Mnetkinp, ae a [tomt, letter, wwd, dntt 
4Mlied in tkat Uae, ie to be token mrt. If to^ 
tkkif if to ke iaanrtad, the plaea of i a e c Kif it 
■wrked wkk a catel, a, Md the Aiagrto be kN 
Siftod wfiltoik ui die narfhi. Wkeie a apaea to 
waaiM^ b t twe e n tiro wofda, or lettan, that are ka« 
toiided to be aeparaledy a paimHel Kae vaat ba 
dvami wkcre tke aeparation eeyki to be, aad m 
Mark, aema arhat reflemhtiny a skarp ia inuM» 
flaeed ill tke niaigvi. An hiTcrtad letter er werd^ 
■rnoticctd by niakki|^ a daak wader it^ and li^ marik^ 
neaiij icMmbiiaf tke dele eharacter r evgra w i i 
Wken aaytkinf ia tcaoipaacdit isthos de na tod^ 

Yott^ynMnty^o!ir\Hristak«^^ fe <* Yon aiiataka 
yonr mint," and in the margin write tr$ far traoa« 
fiMRtioa. Wk^re a new paragraph ia re^piired, a 
totointito akapeof a erotebet [ ia made^ aad tke 
aane mark plaaed in tke maigia. Wkoa a pam^ 
grapk eugktaol to hare been mede^ a liaeia dta w n 
from the broken off maMer to tke nest paragR^pk# 
in4 in tke margin write no hreQk, If itakeleMm 
aie to be changed for RooMn^ or yiee f craav a line 
ia diawn neder tbem, and Eoai or IM into kn 
Irrittoa in tke margin. Where worda ke?e kiwi 
•truck ont thai are afterwardi apprerod^ doto aae 
j^aeed ander aneh worda, and in the meigin ia 
wnttiftthewefdKer. Wkenlattamof AdifeMit 
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Ibiint or nee are itnpropertj introdaeed into the 
page; they are noticed by a small dash drawn 
through them, and the letter wfm the margin. 

Prism, in geometry, an oblong solid, contained 
imder more than four planes, whose bases are 
equal, parallel, and alike situated. If the body be 
triangular, it is called a triangnlar prism ; if square, 
a quadrangular one. 

Prism, in optics, or more precisely spealdng, in 
diopCrics, a triangular glass body, used in experi* 
nients respecting the nature of light and colours. 
Hie phenomena and uses of the prism arise from 
its separating the rays of light in their passage 
through its substance ; and the doctrine it is un- 
■tood to flemonslrate is, that colours are original 
and unchangeable properties, inlierent in light it* 
salf. The sun's ra3r8, transmitted through a prism 
to an opposite wall, project an image, like a rain- 
bow. Its ec^nrs, which are varions and Tind, 
•re, red, yellow, blue, green, and Tiolet : and the 
whole phenomenon is eicphiined upon the principle 
that the coloured rays, which were before mixed 
nnd blended together, are now, in virtue of their 
different refraogibilities, sepatated by refraction, 
in passing through the prism, and eaeb ooknir 
thrdwn by itself 

To examine tbe different colours of a ray of 
light, a small hole must be made in the shutter of 
adaric room, and the ray mustiall upon a prism 
in an oblique direction. 

Let A. B (fig. S4, Plate MisoeUanies) • represent 
parted the shutter of the window of a room, in 
which no flight enters, exoepting through the hol» 
C« If tbe hghi of tjba son be reecifed «po|i a 
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mtemk at any dMtence from the bole* as «t £, % 
cireular luoiiDOttft spot will be formed upon ib^ 
•creen, which it laiger in diameter than the hoi^ 
at C. Plaee^ a gitM prism DOE before the hole 
to that the light may patt through in the diredian 
ptrpendicalar to the axit of ihe pr)tm ; and instead 
of goinpr straight from £ to F» the Ught whieb 
comet through the hole will, by pasting throHgk 
the prism, be bent and dispersed in such a manner 
at to form a coloured speotrom or image G H wpom 
a screen, which may be situated at any distonf 
from the prism, but below the straight dirtotiotf 
C F. The apectram 6 H is about tivc timet ai 
long at ttt breadth, and is terminated by temi-cirk 
cnlar ends. The highett part G is of a .bemtiftil 
red coleor, which, by insensible shades, degene^ 
rates into an orange, then a yellow, a green, a bHM^ 
an indigo, and a violet, which it the colour neit te 
H. viz. at the lowest part of the spectrum. 

If the whole spectrum be divided into 3^ pari% 
the red will occupy 45 of thi-m, the orange S7, the 
yeUow 48, the green and the blue GO each, the 
indigo 40, and the violet ttO. By mixing the teveft 
primilive ooleurt in these proportions, a dutky 
white it obtained. . Paint on a circular board the 
teyen colourt in their proper proportiont, and Iben 
whirl the heard with great velocity, it will appear 
nf a dtrti^h white. If the colourt were more per* 
ftct and accurately defined, the white woald he 
more perfect alto. 

The seven eelewrs we redacibie to three, vis. the 
led, the blue, and the yellow. The flteat rcMaark* 
able iottanee of the ttparation of the prioaacy 
oekMMof %Mit that of thi Ramiow, «hith tee, 
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Pta^tfnOn, ft ship of war, ftM eat by fnmit 
pcraona al tbwr owo cspMCtt and wko an par* 
nitted by tbcir goTcnuneiitla aiake ptise of tka 
vesadB o# an Cftcm^. The owntiv of priTateara 
mmt five bond aot to break the atipnlatiena ef 
tnatieaaDbaistiBip with their g wwnii e nt, aad net 
la nuaute their eaptivea. 

Paiw-tfoimetf »ia firkiih polity,a»e9wciitiTebody, 
with whoee awittance the crown ietuca pieelaBi»* 
liana w^iehi if liot^iitKary la law, are bindn^ on 
Iheaiilgect Anciently, the pri?y*ooiuicil waa a 
high eoort a*' jae ti oo^ but in aMidem tiaftea it 
wMum Of nefer inteifoea with jodioial maMeiB, 
canfimng itaelf la the eaeeotive bnuodi ef gOTem^ 
Sient. A, priTy-eaoMi is Mounoned on a waisiiig 
ef ferl)r*ienr howray and never heht wilhont the 
pMsenoe of a ■eeretory of stete. ia debeies, the 
lowest d^vere his opinion first ; the fcing, if pre* 
•enl, last ; and thoagb the privy-eoanaelloia thas 
give their opinions, it is that ik' the king alone 
'mhuk ia deosive. A privyoooonseller swears, that 
Indy and justly, to the ntssast of his power, he 
will counsel the kin^^ and iarther, that be will 
keep secret the king's connsek. The namher ef 
privy-eounsdlofs is abont 150, of whom a part, 
tynsisting of the minfateie, and theae who nally 
assist, constitate whatia eaUed the eaMnct-eoMiiot/. 
The lord-pioaidcut of the cooneil ia the foarth 
great offioer of the crawn. His office is to otisnd 
en the king, propose business at the eounciUtabley 
and report the transaedons there to the king. 

PaivY-SBAL, a aeal affixed by the king, or by 
Ihe lord keeper of the privy*aeal, for the king, la 
ilMtraiaeata.tfaat «|lannird pass Hie great aeal. 
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<< Lord pripy-sealj** is the flfUi great officer of lh« 
crown, through whose hands pass the charten^ 
grants, pardons, patents, and other writuigs which 
have received the sign-manual, before tbej go to 
the great-seal. Some papers of less moment, like- 
wise, as for payments of money, reoeiye the privy- 
seal only. He is a lord by office, and a trastee of 
the British Musenm ; by «8age, a member of the 
privy-council. 

PaoBABiuTr of an event, in the Doctrine of 
Chances, is the ratio of the number of chances 
by wiiich the event may happen, to the number 
by which it may lioth happen and fail. So that, if 
there lie constituted a fraction, of which the nume*^ 
rator is .the number of chances for the events 
happening, and the denominator the nwnber for 
both— haj^ning and failing, that fraction will 
properly express the value of the probability of the 
event's happening. Thus^ if an event have S 
chances tor happening, and 2 for failing, tiiesum of 
which being 5, the fraction i will fitly represent the 
probability of its happening, and may be taken to 
be the measure of it. The same thing may be 
said of die probability of failing, which will like- 
wise be measured by a fraction, whose numerator 
is the number of chances by which it may fati^ 
and its denominator the whole number of chances 
both for its happening and foiling ; so the proba-' 
bility of the fadling of the above event, which has 
8 chances to fail, and 3 to happen, will be ex- 
pressed or measured by the fractiob {. 

Hence if there be added together ttie fractions 
which express the probability for belh happening 
and failingi their sum wiM ahrays beequal to onity. 
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ftf 1 ; $mm te nn of* tlieir imemtoffs wiH be 
ifaal to their cominoii denonniMitor. 

FBOcroBy in chil ud ecofefnitknil kw, wbM 
Mk attaffDcy » at eonmoii law. 

Pliojicnusy are «u«k boclieB at bong put iato 
violeiit motion by any great Ibroe are tbtieii east 
off or let g«> fton the place where they received 
ftcir ^iMiatity of aaotioft ; as a stone from a sliogy 
an arrow irom a bow, a bnUet from a gnu. 

Prologue, ia dramatic poetry, a diseoarae, 
onatty m tvrse, addressed to the andieiioe before 
the osrancacsiMnt of a piaiy. Is Engknd, tha 
prologue w vsaally mads to consist of aa apology 
at mteMession for the poet, with some admtiaa- 
auBit of 1h» snjbjectof his perfbrmaiiee. 

pBoiiauii, ia gramoNv, a word sapplyng tha 
fisee of a noun; as Ae, ike^ or ti, for a tmmf 
woman^ or hmue. 

Pbotbstant, ia cbatch history, a name first 
giroB ia Germaay to those who adhered to th€ 
dsotfive sf Lather : beeaose io 1599), ^y protestedl 
against a decree of the Emperor Charles the ¥th, 
aad the diet of Spires, deelariog that they appealed 
la a gsaeral oouacil. The name has aloe been made 
to iodnde the Calviaists^ and is now become oora- 
Bson to all ChristiaQS of the reformed oburehes. 

Pbotractor, is the name of aa iastniment use^ 
Ihr proitractnig or laying down on pi^er the angles 
af a (ield, or ether figure. The protractor is a 
small semi •circle of brass, or other solid matter, 
the hmb or circamlerence of which is nicely di- 
vided into one hundred and eighty degrees: it 
serves not only to draw angles on paper, or any 
plane, but also to examine the extent of tbosa 
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already laid down. For this last piirposey IfttlMl 
small point in the centre of the protractor be placed 
aboTe the angular point, and let the side ooinetde 
with one of the sides that contain the angle pro* 
posed ; then the number.of degrees cut off by the 
other side computing on the protractor, will show 
the quantity of the angle that was to be measured. 
Protractors are now more usually made in the fordi 
of a parallelpgramy and properly graduated at tha 
upper edge. 

pRDssic acidf in chemistry, and the arts, one 
of the most important acids, tbrmed chiefly during 
the decomposition of animal substances in hif^ 
temperatures. It readily combines with pure 
alkalies, destroys their alkaline properties and 
foi^ms ttrits called Prussiates. Pnissic add was 
discovered at Berlin, the capital of Prussia, hence 
its name. 

ProLBMAic iyttem of the' worlds invented by 
Claudius Ptolemy, supposes the earth immoveaUy 
fixed in the centre of the universe, round which the 
planets, sun and fixed stars, all move iiom east to 
west in S4i hours, in the following order, viz. the 
Moon next the earth : then Mercury : Venus : the 
Sun: Mars: Jupiter: Saturn: after these the 
^xed stars : the first and second crystaline heavens* 
and above all the primum mobile. 

Ptinus, in natural history, a genus of insects 
of the order coleoptera, of which there are 40 
species. The Ptinus pertinax is the death-watch 
of vulgar superstition: it is very destructive to 
wooden furniture and books. ^ When touched it 
draws in its head and legs, and becomes im«. 
moveable. - 



PuDBiKG ttonef in chemistry, a term inrented by 
English lapidaries to designate one particular mi- 
neral aggregate, consisting of oblong and roanded 
pebbles of flint, about the size of almonds, im- 
bedded in a hard siliceous cement. The pebbles 
are usually black, and the cement a light yellowish 
brown. It is capable of receiving a very high 
polish, and is used in ornamental works. It is 
found chiefly in Essex. The French mineralogists 
hare naturalized the term, pondingue, and hare 
applied it to all rounded stones imbedded in a 
cement, so as to make it nearly synonymous to the 
English ** rulible-stone." 

PvLEx, the flea, a genus of insects of the order 
aptera. The common flea undergoes the several 
changes experienced by the greater part of the in- 
ject race of other tribes, being produced from an 
^gg 10 the form of a minute larva, which changes 
to a chrysalis, in order to give birth to a perfect 
aaimal. 

Pulse, in animal economy, the beating or throb* 
king of the heart and arteries ; or that reciprocal 
motion of those parts of the body, by means of 
which the warm blood is thrown out of the left 
▼entricle of the flrst, into the second, and by these 
distributed through the whole system. 

• PuMicB, in natural history, a yolcanic pro- 
duction, supposed to be a fossil reduced to this state 
by the action of fire. It is found on the surface of 

• the sea, and on its shores; and is particularly 
known to be produced by the burning mountains 
Etna, Vesuvius, andHecla, among the eruptions 
of which it is thrown up, in great abundance, ll 
m aim seeii m the Atlantic ocean, and is there 
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poMidctedt»f cridenceof tfag eskleiioe «f fires 
of ftbis 4efcrtptiQii baieBl]& Ihe ocean. 

PvMrytibf ooawMm, i m iir o per ly oaHcdUfceeMckiny^ 
pnsap, ooBsiito of a pipe opea at lK»th eadb, in 
which IS a moveaUe piston that fits the bore esurtljr. 
Thw %. 1K»» Plate Miaoeifenifie, la the leptwen*- 
tation of a common pump : A D ia caBedi the banel 
which contains the pirton ; B D the ailctioQ-pipcu 
At the jnneliMi of tfaeae two paits there is a fiaei 
fiife D openinif inwards. The mode of opemtioft 
baafofiowa: the part B is ftnd in water, tod the 
fiBton € latobedoeedown opea the Take D. faa 
drawings up the piston irom D to C a vaenam la 
iatmed in that part, eo n e o yi e ntly the air in the rest 
of the pipe wiH force its way through the TaiTe Ik^ 
aadfiil the part which had been exhanstod, hstit 
wiU he rarer than bctfwe and not hci a y equiTakrt to 
the fressnre of the atmospheie vpan the water in 
which the pBSB|> is immerBedy the water will beforoed 
up into the suction- pipe as far as jr, until the air witii« 
Inheaadeoseashefbre. UpoftdepressiBgtiie piston 
la second time, the saine ellhct is produoed, till 4t 
kagUi the water itself tbroes its way into tliehiff- 
rel. When the piston now deeoends, it is forced 
through P, it must tberefiore get above the piston 
by passing through its valre O, and when it fa 
next Esised, all the water above it will ho lifted 
up, and wfli runoi' by the pipe £• 

Pump, tkefurcm^^ oonaiits of a barrel^ a ^longer, 
and two fixed vadTSs, that should he air ti^ and 
ao^sposed, as to lot the water i^»ely riae^ but ab- 
solutely to hinder its return. Infig. i26 A B isCbe 
ibarrel,C a solid piston or £Qi>oeri «t D is one valve 
aipsni^g «\pwards, the other 10 in tiis hranehiiig 

.1 
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M Ike Wnrel, the «kMa«r wiU Im MMefie4 mm! 
tlMii«tern8e«^iKil^ by w ytf d »lroiwg rf tb> 
yiii»ii the walflr will be btoiigbl ii|p bejwwwi lh« 
4a0i viiveeO Mid £[• It OMmot d wee td Jby D, 
but must 0Mke ito way Ishrougb tUe upper valv« 
at ^9 which abuts the WHneiit l£e water has passed* 
¥ B a str<Mig air-vessel cksedat the te{» bya 
small pifte T that. reaches searly tethe boUon. 
The water is forced sloiif the nsiag pi^ 6| ^^ 
iate the Tessel L, aad iws a))0¥e the lowier part-ot* 
Ihei^ipe T. The 9iS' wbl^h is above the water in the 
vessel beiDg confined and condensed into q ffnufJIfff 
than its nalaNd spacer presses % its elastioity 
la^m the surilMse of the water, lusd leroe? it up Umi 
pipe T in a contiaued stream* This is the jHria- 
ciple of the e^giBe for ej^Uagaishieg fires. 

The wat^ ia a etteking<-|Nuiip is nused ftom 
the well by th^ jiressiu^ af the atpiespber»| 
and it can be raised oaljr about 3d fee^ because 
the weight of a cohuaa of the wbole elUiMspJbepe 
is equal on|y to au equal coIubsb of water 33 ieci 
high* The foroing puoaf is unlimited^ in regard 
to the height to wtuch it can raise water, Th^ 
|Mr*vesBel is added to the fiNrciqg puaa^ to gi«e 
thi^ water a aipre equable stream^ A coastaal: 
stream may be produced by twQ barrel^ with jpist 
tons moviug up and 4owa altemately. 

PuNGBCONy in measuratioay a measnro for liquids 
Qontainiag an .hegshfaiaad cue ihird ^ or e^gW*" 
four gM^uSt 

PDN^UArioa^ IB graaMBaiv the art of fpving ^ 
written lauguaga such i^ses as determiui^ its 
tNme, ^. vmm ^im^m .fcnom marks.or 9»% 

VOL. IV, ' N * * 
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The eommon stops incident to a sentence are des« 
cribe4 under the article Period; bat, beside ttlese 
there ai« the points of inierroj^alion (?) and of' 
admintion or exclamation (!) wbich tery nsefitlly 
senre to warn the reader of thef presence of' these 
figfures of rhetoric. Writers fVeqnently eyince a 
considerable degree of misnnderstandingf, or in* 
attention, on the snlgeet of these points. It is 
▼ery common to see an exclamation marked with a 
note of interrogation ; yet it w^e easy, it might 
be thought, for an author to know whether \vi 
means to ask a ^nestiouy or merely to indulge his 
feelings. 

PvRiTAN, a nameformeriy given to the dissenters 
from the chnrch of England, on account of theii^ 
professing to fbllow the pure word of God, in op* 
position to all traditions and human constitntionsi 

Purrr, in a popular sense, a kind of paste com- 
pounded of whitening and linseed oil, and, some- 
times, with the assistance of white-lead. It is 
used by glaziers in fastening squares of glass into 
the sashes, or frames, of windows ; and by house- 
painters, for filling up clefts and creWces in timber 
and wainscots. Putty, of another kind, is made 
by cakaning equal parts of tin and lead, and is used 
in polishing metals and precious stones : it is the 
base of many enamels. 

PrarrBs. Iron, in combination with sulphnr^ 
fnrms a mineral snhstance, which has been long 
known under the name of Pyrites, and which 
is very extensiTely diffused. It occurs massife,' 
&seminatlied, and frequently crystallized: the forms 
of its crystals are various, but the most common 
b the eabeiregidar, ev modiflsd by tnucation ef 
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tiM aiif letor edg^ or aoonmuitlba of tbrm pianei 
mi the ang^: tbeoctaednm, ^bdeoae^n, and 
Moiaedron, alaoaonwtiines oocar. 

PYaoMETER, a machine for measuring' the ex* 

pansion of solid subttanoeo, particuiarly metals* 

by heat This instrumoDl will render the smiUksl 

ezpaasioBs scnsiUe to the naked eye. A Tory 

simple one is represented in Plate Miscellanies, 

figf. S7. AAA, is a flat piece of mahogany to 

which are fixed three studs^ BOD, and at B, 

there is an adjusting screw P. F is an index 

taming on a pivot jr: L S is another turning on 

L, . and pointang^ to tbescale M N. R is a spring 

fastened to the board at Y, and pressing upon 

the index hS, The bar of iron^ brsss, &c. o p is 

pkiced between the studs C, D, and by means of 

the screw P the index is so adjusted that it may 

point to O on the scale: if the bar be rubbed 

almost ever so little, it will expand, because irictioii 

produces heat, and heat causes an expansion of 

the psrts of the metal. To calculate the degree of 

expansion it will be observed that the bar presses 

against F, and if by expansion F H is moved, 

L S will likewise be moved, and if the distance 

Fxisonly^thof XHandrjv be A of r 8, theft 

if the bar be expanded the ^th of an inch, the 

index act x will move an inch, and the other index 

at S will move 10 inches, of counse if the bar 

expand only the ^^th or the lohsth part of an inch, 

the expausion, by the pyrometer, may be rendered 

extremely viaihle. 

Ptaoraeaus, in chemistry, a compound sub* 
stauee, which takes fire on the admiraion of tha 
atmospheric air : it is prepared by expoainf to heat 
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ia til. mm p^ ^Me fwAt af «Mi» mdmmr^ 
grar : Uml miottwe liyiftfltj mhI is to ba irthnii 
constaatty till the whole ImiBiMW |'ny aadl it 
radmihto l» p wr jbr. 

PyiDTBCHNV^ a tevM Ihi* i«te» to the 
pooilMWii straeliifv and awof oi«ifiBnlfiro*v«riai« 
The iagredimtA ■!« saHpetae, wlptau «Bdch«v« 
oool. 

0» ^^ nxleenth letter fa our alphabet, linot 
tohefovmi ekher ui tiie Greek, eld Latm or Saxon 
idphabets. The Q is never sotinded aKme, hntin 
(XiB|aBetioii with n, and neirer ends any "EtUg- 
Rsh word. As a numeral Q stands for 500 and 
with a maik over it Q stands for dOO,000. As 
an abhreriation q standi ibr quantity, or quan- 
trnn, as g, pi. quantum plaeit, as araoh as yon 
fi casC y and f.i. quantum suffieit t« e, as mueh as is 



dvADRAMY, ia gvoBMtry^ an arc or avch of a 
oMe, eontainng* ninety degrees, or the Ihofth 
past of the eatirs peripMry or ciMomfersace. 

QwAaaAWy a mathamadoal iastmmant of fpreat 
osa ia astronomy and asifigalion, Ibr asoerlsimnif 
tbeakiludes of the sun aadstass, and for talnngr 
angles in aurveymg. The MowiagiB a desoviplioik 
of Hadley^s Qnadmal. (Fig. 88 Phils Ifisesl.) 
shows the quadrant, as usually conslvacted. Tba 
following parts aompase tha lastramaat B C, 
lfaearcof45^! AD,theindeznio?iBgo»apival| 
uadev tha ooutia of tha iodsB-frl*MS ^* iMoh 
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(fiflftm b HI llie e«Act directioii of the index, and 
frtands at right aDgfesupoD it. F, the lbTe«horizott'> 
g*law, which receives the feflectioo from the index* 
^lass. O, the back- horizon-glass. The former 
stands parallel with the leg, A C ; the latter at 
tight angfles thereto. K is a pivot, on which three 
dark glasses, or screens, move, so that any one, 
or more, may be placed between the index-glass 
and the horizon-glass, to diminish the lustre of the 
reflected planet. H and I, the ranes, or sights. 
The arc, B C, is called the limb, or quadrantal 
arc ; what is beyond O, is the arc of excess ; the 
residae of the arc usnaily is graduated up as far 
as loo**. 

A large portion of the lower part of Uie index 
is open, so as to show the gradation on the arc : 
the lower edge is chamferred, that it may come 
close down to them, and is there divided into smaller 
portions : this scale is called the nonius, and shows 
the smaller divisions in a more correct and obvious 
manner than could be done by the quadrantal arc, 
on which each degree is subdivided into no more 
than three equal parts, of 20 each. Now the 
nonius, being divided into 21 equal parts, shows 
at what portions of the arc the index cuts the divi- 
sion of 20 minutes: therefore it shows every 
minute. 

Quadruped, ia zoology, a class of land-animals, 
covered with hair, and which have four limbs or 
legs, proceeding from the trunk- of their bodies, 
linnsus, in his system of zoology subdivides the 
quadruped, or four footed class, into six orders 
characterized by the number, figure, and dispontion 
•f their teeth: Arahroprnnerphih m called as re- 

V 3 
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MnbKogriiMtthitlMirfbnDi aad mkiob oeniiil if 
a^, WbiOBs, and iiiOQlMiy% and have fauv Ut^ 
taetb in eacb jaw. S. J*«r#i or bcasta of pva;^ 
with iuc aharp-poiiited foii»-teelh in aacb jaw, and 
very long oaniie«>teetb^ S. Jgng, have no taelh 
elaU. 4. GUre$9 wuyng whkh are the bare aai 
the mouse kinda, are dintiagttiBbed by bavieg the 
fiwe-taeth oaly twoiDMimb^, and tboaepraawiea^ 
5. Fecora^ inelttdBig ihe abaepi, oow, and atheva^ 
have no fore-teeth in Ibe upper jaw, and tbeae w 
the lower aie six in number. 6. JiMi«nle, the teelh 
of which ave five in nmnber, and diapoaed inn 
wanner totally different ivoni>thQae of the fivepsa^ 
ceding orders. 

Anotherdistributien of quadropeda may be aeen 
under the article Mamimdia^ or animab (hat auekle 
tbeir young. 

Pennant divides quadrupeds into 

1. Hoofed, 3. Pinnated, and 
8. Digitated, 4. Winged. 

Quail, a bird of passage, from the massiveness 
of its form it may well be conceived that it becomes 
p^ttUarly weary firem long flight. In the progress 
of qiuails from the northern regions up the Medi« 
lerranean, they uniformly, aud on a day so exact 
as to be remarked in the almanacs of the isUnd, 
stop at Malta. Here they descend, so ezbausled 
by fatigue, and in sueh prodigious multitudes, 
that the inhabitants pick them up with fiu^ility, and 
in the greatest abundance. After resting one nigh^ 
those that escape the hands of men, proceed to 
Syria, and Arabiai and spsead over Asia and Africa* 

QuAKBR, a name applied to the membarsofa 
raligioua eommuBtty, thm Cum dat ien of whiib 
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€eMrgBF«s, • native of DmitQB in LeioMl««hif% 
whI aihwi— totr by tnde. 

Tb» naMe ftftiAcer appears to be a pcryttartioa 
oiT asortaf^aa-iav^uttmdbgpa jofltieaoA'Derby*- 
aUro* whan Fas, wha waa broagk^ bafora him* 
aelf ami aaalhar, bada tbam ^^imakk at tba woai 
of the Lord." 

Tha Fidiaai oiigia ok' tba^uakaiais wmty xuAa* 
rally traoad la tbad period of veligiona diayiiatiidt 
ia wbibh te clMireb of Saglaad was asfcijblishad. 
Tka g s a esai idea of r^arm, waa tha r^jesilian aC 
aaftwMdaaEeaMniess hot ofthedegiaa to whiek 
Ibis raiectioD should be earned, it eouU aat bal 
Jisppan that aknoat e?ary asaa vrho thaaghft fiir 
litmaelf must have had a difiarant opiniao ; Ib^aea 
it bappaoed that aasoog tha advooates for ipiritntl 
i«li|^, there were dissentera of erery c1«m; 
•od, of these, Fox seeuM to have aisMid at tha 
kigbeat lefinaaaeat. 

Whatever may harebeeu ar may be, theaotioas 
of iadiTidttaki amoag the *< aoeiety of friends '' 
as they danaaiiaate theaiaelve8« the broad pna* 
ciples of dMir system are uoqaestionably tha most 
acknkahle that caa be adopted by maakiad, and 
the oniy ones, it is aot perhaps too mocb to sayt 
that aaa eooatitMte society, and reguiate humaa 
life, oa the principles laid down by the Teaeber 
of Nazareth. 

1. The tottdaroental doctrine of qaakerism will 
ba aaeu ia the following positions insisted on m 

*^ U God has given to all men, without exr 
capAiaa, aiipacnatitfatligbts» whieht being obeyed^ 
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can sAv« them. 3.The scriptnrei were indeed gfifea 
by inspiration, and are preferable to all the other 
writings of the world ; bat tbey are no more than 
jMoondary rules of faith and practice, in subordi- 
nation to the light or spirit ni Crod, which is ib« 
primary rale. 3. Immediate revelation haa net 
ceased) a measure of the spirit being given to every 



one.^' 



II. The second important principle is an ex- 
treme simplicity of outward dress and den)eaaour. 
Here, an acute observer will allow that it is im« 
possible to affect tbe character of a people more 
decidedly than by regulations of this nature ; and 
that where uniformity and simplicity of dress are 
not adopted, tbe morality of the gospel must in a 
great measure be impracticable, and commentators 
reduced to the miserable subterfuge of declaring 
that letters are not to be understood literally.— 
With respect to the use of thou for you, this is 
obviously an affectation, since the one has as mudi 
timplicity as the other. 

III. The third great feature of quakerism eon- 
ststs in its internal r^ulation of a community of* 
people by means of monthly and quarterly meet- 
ings : from these appeals lie to the yearly as- 
■emblies, which consist of three orders or classes: 
representatives, sent from the quarterly meetings, 
correspondents from the districts and foreign coun- 
tries, and preachers. 

Quarantine, in a particular sense, a term of 40 
days, during which ships coming from plaoea 
suspected of being possessed by contagious dia- 
eases, are appointed to remain, with a view of 
proving their purity, before tbey come into port. 



OmmmL-mmiirf iatbe am^v ati«ftodrwli«M 
iMMeiS ill ia 10 look after 4ha qfaaitan af aaMfters, 
and of which there areaeaevat Inadt^ Hktb ^aaiterii 
BHstargaaciat wha ia t» ptot kb gtMd <|aarter8 
for the whole army; f«irlev»aMuiter of hone, 
qiaartev«>«aaier eC fbot, aii^ q«arltr*aaatea of caali 



Qmsn^nuaiew^ in the navy, an oflScer who 
stawaaad tnma the ahip^ of erlooka the alewarA m 
hia iMiverj of vietciab to the coal;, keeps waiah, 
and perfomis other duty. 

44mnB«-jeniaas. The aearioaa of the peace 
ia « Ge«rt of Record kalden hefere Iwo or mote 
JMlKfa, whoraof e«t ia of the fnenmi, for llie 
eawUtim of the aulhonty giren theat 1^ th* 
eommiattan} of the peace, and certaisi atatulea audi 
arti of parMaflMot. The jnetiew kaep their 
BMNMnam every quarter ef the year ai hiaat) andl 
ftrthrea daya if need hr; to wit, in the firak wecfe 
after the least of Si. Miohael, in the firat week 
after £pip^ay, m the firat week after Easter^ 
aiBd in the first week after St. TheoMs, and aAeaar 
if seed ha. 

ikrABans, ia amaevabgy, a apedea of flint gaaoa : 
it is harder than glass, and gives Tiyid aparka wfaes- 
struck against steeL It ia britlle and easily fnngi- 
b4e. ks ipeciiie gravity ia 3 j§5. If two of the 
crystak are rubbed together they yield s phoa<« 
pfaoeeseent lights and eidiale a peeoliar edoni. It 
ia compoaed ef ailiea, ahuBiae, aad line. It ia 
fenad IB ahna^Mawi i»the Alpa, afaN>' m Hungary, 
Saxony, and in many parte ef our own eoualry.. 

Qfum^MJViQNa (" Ihiir natioiia^') the name ef a 
cttHeyitftmiidadhy cartel MasaiMi, foe the edocai*' 
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tioD and ii»ittleiiaiic* of 60 childraii, iistifef ti 
Pignerol, Alsatia, Flanders, and RouMnikm, four 
naliona conquered by his king. 

Queen, a woman who holds m crown : or, hj 
courtesy, one who is married to a king. The 
ibrnier is somfetimes distinguished by the title 
" queen-regent ;" and the latter by that of *« queen** 
consort." A queen-consort is a suigect, tboogb, 
as the wife of the king she enjoys certain preroga- 
tives ; as that she may not be sued before she be 
petitioned on the case. 

llie widow of a king is called a que«i dowag€r. 
In Britain, no person may many a queen-dowager 
without the consent of the reigning king or of par- . 
liament; and in theerent of marrying even one 
below the rank of nobility, she retains her title. 

QcERcuB, the oak tree, of -which there are 
twenty-six species besides varieties. The Querens 
robur, as is well known attains to a great size, and 
is distinguished from other trees by its sending off» 
borizontallT. immense branches. The Quercus 
Miber or corK-tree is found chiefly in Spain. The 
exterior bark is the cork, which is taken from the 
trees every dght or ten years without in the least 
injuring them. 

QnrcK-n/ver. See Mebcurt. 

QuiNQODiA, the same with Peruvian or Jesuit's 
bark. See Cinchona. 

Qui-TAM, in law, is said of an action brought, or 
information exhibited, at the suit of the king, on a 
penal statute, wherein half the penalty is directed 
to fall to the suer or informer. 

Qurr-RBNT, in law, a small rent that is payable 
by the tenants of mostsaanors, in centidenlioii 
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«f irhicii they go qoit and freefirom all other aer- 
▼ices. 

Qdo-wabranto, in taw, the name of a writ 
which lies agttinst a person er corporation that 
usurps or mi^es an improper use of any iVanchis* 
or liberty, against the king, in order to oblige him 
to shew by what right and title he holds or claims 
such franchise. 



R. 

JES»* a consonant, being the seventeenth letter in 
oar alphabet. In words derived from the Greek it 
usnally has an h after it. Used as a numeral R 
formerly stood for 80, and with a dash over it 
stands for 80,000 but the Greek ^ signified a bnn- 
dred. In physicians' prescriptions K stands for 
recipe^ take. 

Rack, an infernal instrument of torture for the 
purpose of extorting confession from criminals. 
This instrument is now happily banished from the 
civilized world. The trial by rack was never 
known to the taw of England. » 

Rajah, a feudal lord of the mogul empire. The 
rajahs either constitute or form part of the second 
and military cast of HindOstan, which is sometimes 
called cutlery or kchatry. The -golden age, or 
setye-yug of the hindd mythology, ceased when 
the existence.of the ri^ahs or military chiefs began. 
A rajah differs fVom an omrha in that the first is an 
liereditary nobleman, and the second an officer of 
fltate <^ ninisttt-of govemmtnt. 
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lUoTi m t Ml tw» l igy, vqimir pnttpilnHiii 
tlie earth in the form of drops of water. 

Eain gsugBt « madiiM ^r ittf wiring 4he qoan- 
«i4y of 1^ ibat iallf. There are imioiM fc]||^«r 
faiii'^il|g;et: thai wedai theafaiiflMiita bnAsoff^ 
iagte H^ iRoyall Steeietf, at SkMBceaat-HeiMi^ is 
tiM deacnlied: The Tteaael whieh veoei?e8 4b» 
rain is « conical funnel, strengthened «t the tophjr 
a brass ring twelve inches in diameter. The sides 
of thi^ funnel* and inner lip of tbe brass ring, are 
inclined to the horizon in an angle of more than 
65% and the outer lip is an«ngle ik more than 50^, 
which are such degrees of steepness, that there 
seems no prebabitity eithar that any rain whieh 
fiills wjthin the funnel^ or on the inner hp of (ho 
nag, shall dash oat, or that which faUs on Iho 
enter lip shall dash into the fonndl. 

A rery simple rain-gauge) oiid one wbioh wM 
amwer all practical piui^oses, consists of a copper 
funnel, the area of whose opening is esactly ten 
B^fMioinehes: this funnel is €sad in a bot(k»and 
the^^oantity.of rain cai^htis ascertained by mttltt-* 
plying the weight in ooiiee% by «af d, which gives 
the depth in inehes, and pans of an inch. La 
fixing these gauges, leare most bo token that iho 
min may hav«o lioeoooess to them ; hence the tops 
of boUdings are usually the best .places. Whea 
the qoaniaties Of rain collocted in them at different 
places are oonapai[«d the iostruinents oHgbt lo be 
fisrad at the some heights abov^jthe ground at botl^ 
places, beoaase, ot dtfieneot heighta, the q uoa t i ri eo 
are always difierentf ei^Ni at the same place. 

The ^lowiiig m a >table oi tiio oosapamitioe 
quantities of rain thui ieU «t 4Wv«iit plaaes m 
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Bnglandduriiigf the year 1800, exprcMed in inches 
Bnd decimals or teuth parts of inches. 





. chats- 1 


1 1 riy 1 


Months. 
Jan. 


London. 


ctia- 
bridge. 


worth* 
Derbjc 

$hire. 


Lanca*- 
ler. 


iuad«l 


untar* 


mouUk 
6,38 


3,64 


2,93 


4,31 


4,04 


6,59 


4,59 


Feb. 


0,24 


0,25 


0,52 


0,54 


1,77 


h^l 


2,19 


Mar. 


0,46 


2,04 


1.71 


1,50 


3,72 


2,96 


1,74 


\pril 


3,34 


2,49 


2,84 


5,50 


6,49 


2,65 


4.11 


May 


1,42 


1,53 


1,67 


3,79 


'4,34 


3,24 


3,97 


June 


1,00 


1,81 


0,62 


0,67 


0,97 


0,25 


0,25 


July 


0,00 


0,00 


0,15 


1,03 


1,61 


0,07 


0,2^ 


Aug. 


3,52 


2,38 


0,95 


0,94 


0,89 


0,73 


1,28 


Sept. 


3,08 


3,24 


5,78 


4,67 


5,89 


1,62 


2,64 


Oct 


1,52 


1,62 


3,64 


5,00 


8,94 


1,28 


2,^, 


Nov. 


4,66 


4,49 


2,76 


5,00 


4,51 


2,74 


7,43 


Dec. 


2,10 


2,78 


2,03 


6,25 


4,13 


3,32 


3,09 
35,5q 


22,98 


25,62 


26,73 


35.93 


48,20 134,53 



Rainbow, in meteorology, an arch exhibited in % 
rainy sky, and some similar sitnations, opposite t* 
the sun', adorned with the prismatic colours, an^ 
formed by the refraction of the rays of ligrbt in 
spherical drops of water. An artificial rainb6w 
may be obtained by contriiring water to fall in little 
drops, the sun shining through which, it will ap^ 
pear to a spectator placed between the sun and the 
drops ; especially if a dark body, a« a black-clotbt 
be disposed beyond the latter. 

Rampart, a massy bank of earth, three fathoms 
in height. Here the soldiers keep continual guard, 
and pieces of artillery are plant^ ibr the defence 
of the place. To shelter the gnard from the 
enemy's shot, the outnde is built high^ thto thi? 
inside ; that is, a parapet is raiMid upon it^ with a 
platform. 

XOL. It. o 
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. Kana, the frog, in natural UHanri It g^ennt of 
amphtbia, of the order Reptflaf, of whiob there 
,'WB tfaiTty-suc speoee. The nana Dnio, or ooninion 
load, ie ionnd fki ebady and damp aitoations, ani 
is often met with in cellarsy concealed in recesses 
end holes. In spring it moves towards the water, 
and lays its era in a brilliant band of glatinous 
.snbstsnoe, sereral feet in lengHi. The ovaappear 
like beads of jet» and in foorteen days these are 
develloped and swim about, nourishing themselves 
!by insects and regetable substances, till their tail 
disappears, and theur legs are fhrroed, end then they 
'pass from water to land. The toad has been 
•domesticated, and introdaced to the ptriour, where 
it' catches Its food, consisting of insects, with dex- 
terity and alertness. It is a perfectly harmless 
creature, with respect to the human racC' The 
jeyeeof tfaie toad are remarkable for their deamess 
And beauty, and produce sensations of a very dif- 
lesent nature from that disguM, and erso horror, 
which its general appearance almost universally 
escites. Rana Temporania, or common frog, is 
:mel with ahnest all over Europe, in low and wet 
jdtuatioM. During the heat of summer it ge-r 
«erally resides in water, and is able to swim with 
4i;reat dexterity. It deposits its ova in March, and 
in about a month the young tadpoles are batched. 
:Tbeae pesseas IttUe more than a head and tail, and 
coEbibit a singular contrast to the form of the animal 
•whieb they are destined to reMmbfte. They ar^ 
<£>nd,of basking in tbe ^un, cannot well dispense 
.jmih water any considerable time ; av^areiacapa* 
i^tepf wsteining r%i^roM9 cold.. 

Rana Esculenta or green fr<^^ abounds in many 



extremely Toradoin, and will oeouknitily seize' 
smafH btrili, tfnd ehiokeiif-and docks. Thej «re in 
sdme oeimtHes maoii used ss ftod, parlioalarly in 
FniDee. 

Raps is a tume givea to a dif isioa ef a o6iinty, - 
andaomelilnes means the same as a bnndrsd, and 
aS other thnes signiiles a division oonsisting of* 
several IvundredSi thus Stissex is divided into six ^ 
Rapes, erery one ef which, brides its hundreds, 
has a oastle, a river, and a forest belongioff to it. ' 
'Vhe like parts in other ooonties are oalM titfaiafs, « 
lathes, or wapentakes. 

Ravilui, in fiH'ti fl q a tkm» a detaelied work, eom- [ 
posed only of two ftoes, whieh aiske a saManI 
angle, witbont any ianks> and raised hefiws th»» 
cenotcvscarpw 

JRat, see Otnet. 

i RaceitDiR, « person whom the maydr and other > 
macristrates of a city or corporation assoeiate witK > 
them for ikeir bettsr dirsetiob in matters of justice, • 
and pvoeeedinga in law. . He also spoaks in their . 
»ime, open pnhlic oecasbns. 

RtoTOR, a term applied to the possessors of sere-* ' 
ral official sitnatioMi $ as 1 . A dergfynmn who has * 
the eharg;e and euro of a parish, and the pi«perty * 
of the tythes, to. 9. The chief eleotire officer in ' 
several .universities; 3. The head master of larg« < 
puhlio schools in Scotland ; 4. The govetfBor in • 
several convents $ 5. The superior of a seminary 
or college of the Jesuits. 

RBcesATvr, one who refuses to acknowledge the 
king's eupremacy, adhering to the pope as supreme '' 
headoftheehnroh* - ^^^ 
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' RiDooiT, ia forttficationy>a. small' sqtmtoftft, 
tirithout defenoe, ezcepttn tbe front. ' . 

J^KjHJCTiON of metedi^ m chemistry 4 All metals 
m$y be radqced from their Inetallic state cither by 
the action of the air and h^t or by that of the 
mineral acids separately, or by ^ mixture of the 
nitric and muriatic. The substabc^ thus pro* 
duced are denominated oscydes. ^heu these 
oxydes are DOixed with charcoal powdels or other 
combostible substances and heated in a cvucib]e» 
they lose their earthy appearance and are chd^^ed 
into metals. By this operation the. comhustihle is 
diminished and the oxyde according to the lan-^ . 
guag^e of StabI loses its phlogiston, butacoordinsf to 
the French di^nists. the. coidbustible abiiorbS thsi' 
oxygen and the. metal remidni in a state of purity.. 

Regiment, a body of men, either horse, ^t, er^ 
artillery, commanded by a colonel, lieotenant- 
oolobel, and major. Eadhr regimeat of foot is 
divided into companies : but the mimber of their : 
companies is unfixed. . In BiiCain, however, a regi- : 
ment of iniiEuitry is usually .coitiposed often com« 
panics, one of which .is Uie grenadier, exclusiTe. 
oftwo.independant companies. A regiment of 
cavalry commonly contains six troops ; but some« 
times nine., A regiment of dragoons has eight 
troops in the time of war, and six in peace. Each 
r^ment has a chaplain, a quarter-master, sod a 
8|irge<Mi. 

, Register ship^ in commerce, a vessel that re- 
ceives permission from the Icing of 'Spain, or the 
. couBcil of the Indies, to traffic in the ports of the 
Spanish West Indies ; and tb^s called because it is 
roistered before they set sail frojn Cadis. 
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. lliMUWHii; mie^wb<rki7«Mid«n)iag«lii)iiillif$ 
mme- isarlMt or ftir, «ij wrtiisle of Ibod not iflivei 
Re^rulora are puniilMble l»y forfeknr^ of goo^,- 
and impriBonment, aooording to the firsts second, 
or farther repeated eihnee, 

Rblievo, or relief, in sculpture, the prominence 
of a Ikgxum that lises thHik the ground or ^ane on 
wMeh it is foranedk There are three de^ees of 
HftlieeD : «lftis btuio, and demi. The oho-reKeto, 
also oalM kaut-nelief, or high relief, is that in* 
^hmh the fkgvLVB pngeets according to the natural^ 
proptittioBs. Basso-itetievo, boB^reUefj or loW'^ 
f^lifl^ ia dial uniat on medals ; and demi^retiere^* 
(Mi*reii^, or half«-relief, ia where one half of 
the llfiina rises from the plane. ^ 

'.Reuoioii isdilferent fWmi iheblogyy inasinnch 
99 the ktter is speoatative, and the fbrmer practiciA.> 
Bcfigiett is a system of dnties ; theology a systenr 
of ophiionsL Theology inqnires into tibe natui« d 
ike poiwca or poirera to whom all vinMe thiags ar# 
in Mibjection ; Religion is the senCimeBt wlrieh^ 
apriagslRDn tiiat inqairy. 

. RmiEMBiiiiNCBti a law officer, whose basiness it> 
istotefae eare that the matters to be done by the» 
authority to which he belongs, are net forgotten. • 

.lUipuijBioN, that property in bodies, by wbicbi^ 
if they are placed just beyond the sphere of eafch 
other's attra^tien they mulwtlly fly firom each) 
cijiber. By vepnUion a fine lieedle will lie on water* 
withont apparently touching it: and drops of^ 
water wiU rott over a cabbage leaf without laying 
iU» kwA trace behind. 

: AEPTXHi0t hi ze^gy, the chisa of creeping 
animals, or such as rest on one part of the <bodyi 

3 
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%iBfll» (to 'ih« jbmdte8«f tha cmmwnityy .iritflinil 
tiKeaiisisliiiceof iiiipQil%.y«lilM kMt rafleelM 
convinces us that the secority of polilieal liberty 
consists in the reverse. 

. Tlie ordinary keveau^i of the oromi ts now, as 
abore niginestedy eortrem^y trifling: the extra^ 
ordirmtyf which inchides the whole amoimlof tfa« 
laxes yearly voted hy paiiiaaMnt» is that which io 
applied to the cocpesoes of gorerament) and oat of 
which the dfoH list, or matt immediate .revowM 
9f the crown, is granted. 9iit of the ctYil Itsty 
tie paid the salaiiea «f the Buaisiers, jodges^ 
&c; and only a comparatively small part- xcalljf 
belo&gs.to the j^erson of the 



Total net produce of the Taxes constitutiDg the 
Ordinary Public Revepue of Great Britain, ant^ 
of the additional taxes, imposed during the con-, 
tinuance of war for dneye{i!r» ending the 5th o^ 
January 1808. 

OuNHAav BenMUBM, . - » 

. • . . ^ s d 

GustoiOi ,.*..,**.,.. '7,4$i2;380 4 10|^^ 

Excise '. 17;396,145 14 2. . 

Sumps 4,453,738 14 OJ 

Land and Assesavd Taxes ' 7,073,530 10 8|' 

FostOAoo .*: ^..... «.,... l,«77,6Sdn 4$ 

^in the poond, on peoMOBS »,.^. 71,353 5^. 

If. 4ntbe pound, on.jpfofiQqfl .,..,•• . 6d,685 5 8. 

dacivney-aoaches .^.» •,*..^.^., 26,445 5J 

Hawked and' PedNirs, kc, &c , 10,315 9 5 ' 

Smalt branches, &c ace ' 91,4^3 14 7) 

^-58^430,575 7 iO|> 
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War Taxes* 

Cuitoms 9,730,792 U tf{ 

Bxeise 6,879,570 18 10 

Property tax 0»B64,i89 4 10 

Arrean of Incline duty 89*079 19 

Arrears under aid and contributiona 8,888 1 1 8| 

18,894,514 8 44 
Ordinary Rerenuet 38,430,575 7 lOf 

■ • ■ ' t 

Totai Baveove 57,385,089 16 3| 

Hbversions, or tloversionary ADnuities, are 
Iboae whicli do not oommeQce till afUr a certain 
Dumber of years, or till the decease of a persoOf 
Qr some other future event has happened. 

Case I. To find the preajent value of an annuitv 
for a t^rm of years, which is not to .commence till 
the expiration of a certain period. 

Rule. ** Subtract from the value of an annuity 
ibr the whole period, the value of an annuity to 
iht time when the reversionary annuity is to com* 
ipence/' Thus^ What is the pre^nt value, at 5 per 
cent, compound interest, of 80/. per annum for 
5^4 years, commencing at the end of 8 years P 
84 4- 8 =7 38. The present value of an annuity 
l>y the table, p. ,160, vol. 3, for 38 years, is 15.8024, 
and the value of one for 8 years is 6.463, therefore 
15.803 
6.463 
■■ £. •. d. 

9.3.S0 X 80=74r.l8=74r.3 5n«arly, 

Case II. To find the value of an annnity certain 
for a given term, after the extinction of any liie or 
lives. 

Rule. " Subtract the valiie.of the life or IWii, 
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from the perpetuity^ Wid rjffmfB the remtioder. 
TbeQ saj, as the perpetuity is to the present Tiilna 
of the annuity certain, so is the vcnerved reiiMui-> 
der, to the number of yean purchase raqoired." ' 

£xample. What is the Talue of an annui^ cer- 
tain for 14 Tears, to oottimence at the death of tf 
person aged 35, allowing 5 per cent P 

The rahie of a life of .96 (TaUe, p* S99, vol. S ) 
ss 19«503 ; tbissabtraeted from 80, the perpetaity, 
leaves f .498 ss- reserved renaiaiBder. Then as 
SO : 9 898* : ; 7:498 1 3.7107 s number of y^ara 
purchase. 

RBVfeRBEBATiNoyfimaef. See Laboratory. *" 
> RfifiroRic, the science of speiddng, or of oratory. 
I. Eloquence is an attribute of oratory or speaking i 
we say *< An eloquent orator or speaker." 
* II. Rhetoric requires of an orator the foHd^ingf 
qualifications: 

1. Inventi(in, or a genius adapted to the invention 
6f novelties ; a gift whidi nnist be obtained from^ 
nature, independent on art. 

ft, llietalentofdisposing^eveiTthing in its right' 
place: a merit which re^ts mm precision of 
thinking. Disposition, in rhetoric, is what a master- 
ly order of battle is to an army about to engage: it 
is not enough that we can find the argumenta 
And reasonings that ought to enter into the subjiect' 
on which we treat, but we must fiurther know bow 
to dispose them in the order most proper to make 
|tt impression on the nMnds^-of the auditors. 

8. Elocution, or the art of eacpresthig hinttelf 
fi>ioe, oieaniess^ andpreeisioib 



*Tbe value of an annuity certain for 1 4 years. See 
tfee'nibls,p.l60,Vol,3» 
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4i Heiiioryi which k a iiMniltjr of the saiil by 
means of which mao preserves the idea of oiyocli 
that have presented themselTes to his peroei^tiott^ 
and recalls them when neoeanry. 

5. DeliTery, vHiich is the art of maasging with 
i^greeaUeness and propriety the voice, OQuatenancei 
snd action oi the body. Demosthenes considered 
delivery as the chiefi if not the only ^oaliftcatiiMi 
necessary to an orator* Plato says, that one who 
would bo£unoa$ ought to possess the seieoee of 
the philosopher, the subtlety of the logidan, the 
diction of the poe^ Iho. voice end gesture of great 
sctors. 

III. Rhetoric divides an oration or speech into 
five parts : the ^ordiwn, namtisB', con&inatibn, 
tefiitation, and peroratiMU 
. The «rorc2utm is the part in whidi the speaker 
prepares the minds of the auditors for the things 
he is about to advance. It ought to be expressed 
widi considerable care; the style should be 
rounded, nobtei serioos^ and measured: and the 
matter and manner should be to the purposBi brief^ 
and modest 

The narratimt is the recital of a fact or event, 
such as it happened or is supimsed to have hap^ 
pened ; and should have the qualities of deaiAess^ 
probal^ty, brevity , and eonsistency. 

The amjimmtioti establishes the prooft of a dis- 
conrse^ and arranges, them in the manner best 
adapted to enforce conviction. 

The rtfuUUi$n^ or anticipation, supplies wospsns 
to apswer the aaiertiops pr arguments tet may be 
opposed to the narration and confirmation; and 
jh^re vwWKm^fifm^ ^hpnld be conspscuoli^. . 
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The peroration^ or epilogue, is' a recapitulation 
cf the principal things that have been treated of in 
the discourse ; and should contain an appeal to the 
understanding or the passions of the auditors. 

IV. There are three species of oratory, for each 
of which rhetoric provides appropriate rules. 1. 
In the deliberative^ the object is to exhort those 
who deliberate to adhere to this or that opinion : 
ft. In the demonttraHoef to shew what is wovthy of 
praise, or of blame ; S. In the judiciary, to per* 
suade, defend, or condemn. 

V. Rhetoric recognizes in oratory three different 
styles of expression: the nrnple, the temperate^ and 
the sublime, 

Rii£TORic, figures of. An accurate and philoso- 
phical writer g^ves the following definition of a 
figure, of which be considers a trope to be a species.^ 
A figure, he observes, is a manner of speaking; 
distinguished by a particular modification which 
reduces it to a certain class, and which renders it 
more lovely, more noble, and nunre agreeable, than 
a manner of speaking that expresses the same 
thought without this particular modification. 

The principal figures of rhetoric are, 1. the 
Metaphor, S. the Allegory, '8. the Metonymy, 4. 
the fi^nechdoohe, 5. the Hyperbole, 6. the Gate* 
chresis, 7. Irony, 8.' Ecphonesis, 9. Erotesis, 10^ 
Climax, 11, Epanapbora, IS. Prolepsis, 13. 8)rn- 
ehoresis, 14. Epanorthosis, 15. Anastropbe, 16w 
Apostrophe, 17. Asyndeton, 18. Polysyndeton, 1^; 
Enantiosis, SO. Paralepsis, 9i. Anacoensis, 22. 
Hypotyposb, 83. Vision, 24. SimOe, 95. Pto* 
•opopeia. 

1. A*<nflUphor'*i0aneaqiressiQiiwhcr«nw<»ri 
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tr plurife dqmitt from iti ordinafy tense to ano- 
ther ; or it is defined, a simile or comparison ; thus 
it may be said that Demitsihenet was the bulwark of 
Athens ; because the patriotism of Demosthenes and 
a bulwark had this general resemblance, that they 
were of the last importance to the safety of the city. 
. 8. An «< allegory" is a fiible, in which truth is 
introduced under cover ; as that of Nathan, who 
wished to reprove Darid, 

3. A " metonymy" is that figure in which one 
name is put for another, for which it may be al- 
lowed to stand, on account of some relation between 
the two; as when a humane prince is called a^ 
TituSy a cruel one a Nero^ and a great conquerot 
hn Alexander. 

4. A " senechdoche" puts the whole for a part, 
a part for the whole, a genus for a species, or a 
species for a genus ; the singular number ibr the 
plural or the plural for the singular ; or something 
more, or something less, than the precise, object 
meant ; as the waves for the sea. 

5. The *< hyperbole" is a figure by which the 
speaker exceeds the strict bounds of truth, in order 
to convey a powerful idea to the imagination of 
his hearers ; as whiter than snow ; the giants^ lofty 
heads o^ertopp*d the clouds. 

0. The *' catachresis," or abuse, borrows the 
name of one thing to express another; or one 
word is abusively put for another; this is used 
either when a thing has no proper name of its 
own, or, when, if it has, the borrowed name is 
mere agreeable or more striking. 

7. Irony expresses one extreme hj its opposite ; 
as when a fool is called a SohMUon. 

▼01. IT. E 
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8. Tbd «* 'acphonesis," or ^7BdtiamAx^,*H M 
«xpre8iioD of violent emotioii ; 9a6k f ah/ mka! \ 

9. The *' erotesis," or interrogntion, is it figur^ 
whereby the ardour of the laiDd is expressed, anil 
Ae attention of the bearer roused. WheninquiVy 
is tiiade about a thing that is dpubtfbl, lA ordi^to 
he informed, as*' what town is this? Where 4Lre 
you going ?V there is no figure ; but when that 
which might be uttered in the way of proposition^ 
is, for the greater eneirgy) made a questiois, that 
question is a figure : as, 

''Will man be inspired with more pure and 
elevated sentiments by the idea of annihflatton than 
by that of immortaMty? Will it produce more 
respect for his fellow-creatures, and fin* himself f 
more attachment to his country? stronger resist- 
anoe to tyranny? greater contempt of death P''^ 

If the interrogatory style ef this period be done 
away, the sense will be equal, but the energy con- 
aidenibly lesfl^ 

10. The " climax,** or gradation, a %^;on ioi 
which several particulars are made to follow each 
other, each exceeding the former in importance, or 
mpproaching nearer to the ultimate object of the^ 
4^oourse. 

11. " Epanaphora," or repetition, afignre which' 
gracefully and emphatically repeats either the 
same words, or the same sense in different 
words: as, 



C( 



Thee, his lovM wife, along the kMiely ahoren^' 
Thee his lov'd wife, his raourvful song depioras? 
Th^ wli^n the risUig rocifnii^ givei^ Uie hght, 
Thee; when th«. world is ov^n^read with night/l 

• • I I 
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12. ^.* lyoJepsiSf" or anticipation, a figure by 
tfhi^h the speaker suggests an objection to wbat 
Ibe 19 advancing, and returns an answer i as, 

** But g^rant that others can with equal glory , 
Look ddwn on pleasotes and the baits cf sense ; 
Where shall we find the man that bears aflltction» 
Qr^ and xn^estic ifi his illsi like Cato 7" 

19.' ^< SytichoresBa^/* or concession, the granting 
IMr ^Mg up whatever is not essential to the argu* 
tnent ; to the end' that this display of candour may 
peffomesk the auditor with an opinion of the 
speaker's veracity, and at the same time present 
the Mat object nioft^ distinctly to his thind, by dis- 
€noamhering it of all useless appendages: as, 
\, ** llillow that no one was more nearly related id 
bie deceased than you ; I grant tbiat he was undei 
tome obligations to you; nay that you have aU 
ways been in firiendjy correspondence witb efteh 
bther: but what is all thid to the last nt^ill and 
•wtamcntP" / 

r 14. *^ £panoitho8ifl," or correctiouy the refrae^ 
AioQ or vecalUng, of aomdthing that has been said( 
tfbr the sake of substituting that which is strongef 
Hr more suitable in its place: as, . >% 

** Is it possible that you have not heard, amid 
the conversation of this city, what laws*^if tliey 
•re to be called laws, and not raUier the firebmida 
of Rome, and the plagues of the comnumweaith,««« 
^s CtodiUfi designal to festen upon us P" 

15. *' Anastrophe,'* or inversion, the placing 
that last,^ iind« sometimes at a great distance from 
the b^^nning Of o sentence, which, in the common 
vtdir should have been placed first ; as, .. 
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" Of man's first disobedienoe, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste [w0f 
Brought sin and death into the world, and all our 
With loss of Eden (till one greater man 
Restore us and regain the blissful 8eat)v 
Sing, heavenly muse !'* 

The natural order of which words woidd be, Stea^ 
venfy muse ! nng of manUfirtt ditobediencef 4rc 

16. An " apostrophe," or occastopai addms, ui 
m figure in wlueh, to the interruption of the currenl 
of discourse, an appeal is made to some penon, Of 
personified object: 

. *< Nature has gi?en to mm an instinctife senti? 
ment'of the existence of God, in inspiring him, as 
«he does, with a contempt of earthly and fleeting 
adyantag^j and a desire of things heavenly and 
immortal. It is this sublime attraction that makeiv 
courage a yirtuey and that induces us to rush on 
death amid so many cares for the preaerralion of 
life, firaye D'Assas! what did you hope faac cs 
earth, when, finr the salvation of the army you 
poured forth your Mood by night, unseen on ths 
pkins of KJosterkam P And you, still more gkrioiis 
in the sight of Qod! obscure dtisent, who ftM 
without glory; ye, whose virtues draw down upon 
you shame, oiiumny, persecudoB, jioTerty, con* 
tempt, firom those even who dispense honours 
among mankmd, coaM yon tread paths thus flinty 
and uneven did not a beun of divinity shine befor* 
your eyes?" 

17. ^' Asyndeton," or omission, and 18. ''Poly* 
syndetoo," or redundance, are figures by which 
the thought and language are animiated orstreogtbr 
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An instance of the latter is fnniliar : J iom it 



fffy own Mi* 

19. " EnantiostSy" or antithesisy ibe pkoiiif 
ibingps in opposition to each other : 

^ Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not d aO ; 
Strong without rage^ without overflowing full." • 

^SO. <* Paralepsis,'* or owisaion, a figure by 
wbicb tibe orator pretends to coneeal or pass by 
"^hathe really means to enforce ; 

'< I might say many things of his liberalilyy 
kindnesi^ to his domestics, his command in the 
army^ and moderation during his office in the pro* 
tince ; but the. honour of the state presents itMif 
to my View, and calling me to it, adfiscs me ta 
omit these lepser mattfers.'' 
'31. '* Anacoensis," or communication, a flgWQ 
by which the speaker addresses himself .to his 
bearers or opponents, for their opinion upon the 
point in debate : 

<V Suppose, PisQ, thai any person had driTen yqm 
from your house by noience;, how would you hare 
behaTed P" 

32. <* Hypotyptosis,'^, or lively description, a. 
fepresentation in such strong and glow^ing coloorsy 
as makes them seem painted or transacted to tbf 
hearer's imagination : 

*< The foe came on like a storm. The mii^|[]ed 
sound of death arose. Man took man : shield mol 
shield i steel mijy;ed its beams with steel. J>u1m 
biss through the air; spears ring on mails ^ 
4words on broken buclders bo^Qd• As the wm%. 
^ ffBk,9jSpA jprore beneath the ro^ringwiadst wb^R^ 

*p 9 * "* 



A thousand ghosts break the trees hy iBigbi, sacji 
was the din of arms." 

23. '* Vision,^' a representation of things distant 
irnd imagiifary, as if they were really present, 
This belongs to the most daiing* flights of passion. 
. 24. '' Simile," a figure by. which one is com« 
pared to another : *. 

25. '* Prosopopeia." See pERsoNincATiON. 

Rhinoceros, in natural history, a genus of mam- 
nalta of the order Ferae. This quadruped is only' 
exceeded in size by the elephant. Its nose is 
armed with a horny substance, projecting, in the 
full grown animal, nearly three feet, ind is a 
weapon of defence which securer him from almos^ 
every attack. Eren the tiger, with all his ferocity 
iS'bat rarely daring enough to assail the rhinoceros. 
The skin of this animal is, in some parts so thick 
that it is scarcely penetrable by the sharpest sabra 
•r even a musket- ball. The rhinoceros is not fero- 
eieus unless proroked : he rans with great swift* 
ness and rushes through brakes and woods with an 
energy to which e?ery thing yields. It delights 
in* retired places near lakes and streams, and apw 
pears to derive one of his greatest satisfactions from 
iN>lling in the mud. See Plate Nat. Hist. iig. 88. 
• Rhyme, in versificatwn, the similitude of sound 
between the last syllable or syllables of one verse, 
and the last syllable or syllables of a rerse sue- 
6eis42ng immediately, or after a given interval. 
lUkyme is condemned by some writers, who would' 
feave modem pOets adhere to the practice of the' 
Greeks and Latins, in fixinjg llie quantities Of the* 
tfyHablen, and trusting wholly to those, and to the 
iHimbers or measure : biit on the other baad'h fd 



'^•iitendtd tlwl tb« arrMlgMaent required in modern 
laogpaages, and whieh is whoHy different from tbfti 
of those just mentioned* m4I1 not allow to the 
former, equal beauty in that species of veriiftoa- 
tion. 

Rick, a plant, the seed of which is used as com. 
.It is cultirated in Italy and Greece ; and perhapo 
:oTer all Asia. As a ibod, it is of a restringent na** 
ture. The growth of this grain, says Mr. Grose, 
has a peculiarity not unworthy of notice, Vic. that 
as it lores a watery soil, so, to whatever height the 
water rises, wherever it is planted, the growth of 
the rice keeps measure with it, even to that of 
twelve <nr fourteen feet ; the summit always ap- 
pearing above the surface of the water. In this 
necessary property, rice resembles many other 
aquatic plants. All rice, however, is not the pro- 
duce of a watery soil. The upland rice wHl not 
grow in the low land : it is much better and more 
oostly than the rice of the latter. 

Ring, of Saturn^ is to appearance a tbin, broad, 
opbque dfcular afob, encompassing the body of 
dat planet, like the wooden horiason of an arti^ctal 
globe, vritbout touching it, and appearing double 
whan seen through a good telescope. See Satvkiv, 
. Riot, in law, the riotous assemblage of twelve 
persons or more, and non-dispersion upon proda- 
naation being made. 

RrruAL, a book directing the order and manneir 
in which divine service is to be performed. 

RivsB, in geography, a considerable collection 
•f waters, formed by the confluence of two or 
niore brookty which dcthrer into ita channel the 
united streama of several rhukttf that have eol- 
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JUiQt^d tlie\8q»plifift of obab^ riUg;. tM&ug doim 
iron) immberless spriagiy aod the tttrrenit wliieh 
4arry off from tlie looping gnraods the 8iir|^ ot' 
jeFery 9boii«r, , ^ . ^ 

The MaragnoD, sometimes called the ri?er of 
tlie Ama^om^ is the laigM met ia the worid. It 
^srosses the broadest p«rt of South Americi, 
making a cowse of not leas than tbrae thousand 
fife buBdred miles ; and where it joins the Madeinty 
which is in the middle of that eourse, it is six 
<aiies in hreadj^. The other great rivers follow 
tbij) in nearly the following graduation : 
ti Senegal, 10. Amar, 

.. St, Nile, U.'OroonolDo, > 

d« St. Lawrence, 12. Gmnges, ■ - 

4. Hoang-ho, 13. Eaghmlea, 

5. Dl^de-Plala U. Danube, 

<{. Yenisey, 15. Don, > 

f. 7. Mississippi, . 16. Indus, 

8. Volga. 17. Dnieper* > 

9. Oby. la Duina. 
RoAvriNG, in metallurgy, the separalioo of vola«» 

tile bodies from those which are mocte fixed, bytlie 
combined action of air and fire \ and is genmily 
tlie first proce^ in the separation of anetais firom 
their ores : it differs from subltmatioaonly in this, 
that in this operation the volatile parts are dissi^ 
pated, ' when resolveil into vapoura :Nvhereaa in 
Ijhal, tl^y ave preserved. 

Rock, a stony mass, forming « portion of the 
fHibstance of this globe : rocks are in general dis- 
posed in mountainous raii^pes« though in some few 
instances they are found ea^iating, in inunenvdy 
larif e si^faijate'iiuujses. -^ 
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'dty, thtis ealled frotti' tbe tbt^ee f<]g^a(*0n-<fays 
theraln, vix. M otidtty^ Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
on each of wbtch extraordinary prayers and pro*- 
•essions were made fbr the fruits of the earth. 
The word rog^CfOn is'derited *< a rogando Deum,*' 
«« petitioning God." 

. RoLL'orFicE, an office in Chancery-Lane, Lon^ 
den, appointed for the -custody of the rolk and re- 
cords m chancery. • 

RotxiNO-MiLL, a nadiine for working tnetafs 
- into plates^ or bars which are required of an eveh 
thldoiess. RoUifig'-^iito are chiefly used foir 
•drawing' oat iron' buns after they hare been manu- 
fiMtored into bar iron by the forge hammer. Iroa 
hoops afe also made with this machme. The iron 
is heated to a white heat before it is pot iutothe 
Inill. ' • >• 

RoBCAN CHURCH oif RomtB Catholic, sometimep 
called ithe Latm and Western, in contradistinction 
whh' the Greek and Bastem; die title of a sect>r 
diHsifaaiity, and of a powerful hierarchy whichy 
fer a considerable period, governed £ur(ipe. The 
doctrines of this estahK^ment haye still' consid^* 
•nUe pireTalences but its temporal ^pire hat 
dWlMdlediBtothemoslporfeot insignificance. With 
respecty also, to the character of the Pope him<> 
aelf, the Romati Catholict are themselfes moch 
divided. Some allow his'itrjfkllibility and eupremacy 
in their Ml extent; othets acknowledge them in 
part ; and a ^ird paHy wholly reject them. By 
*the infaUibiUty of the Pope, is understood his in* 
opacity of error in church matters : a dogma 
appears highly necessary to the snpjiort of 
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MkatixOM goTflniMit, and wiiicbr owwitoiiytliat 
-that church iswhoUy the Pope's ciWmi, wfll 
not appear, to the phy<iao|iher, either m hebawii 
or 80 ridiooloua, as it la oomwanlj repieaentiM- 
By his ntpHmacyy is meant his avUiori^ over tb^ 
«alholio church, howe?er diatributed tbcough ^V* 
ferent nations. It is in this <artide that aU ,tb» 
l^tical ivischief of the popedom consists* 'By 
afisaming this supremacy, t)ie Pope, in efba^ 
assumes uniyersal empire. ETcryooe i» snraae 
Ifaat whoso •fopems the chureh* governs thei^te ; 
/and the Brilish constitution, tboN^ore, wisely ai^ 
JQSowledges in the crown, the spiritual .as w^l as 
ibsmporal aupreme. The Roman chnveh cinjjc^is 
JbeHefin the seven aaeramenls, and the efficienc(f 
(9i y/vfufks (^ stipereroigatioii; and. directs the cell* 
imcyof |Jhe (olcrgy, the ravevonceer worship of 
images and relics, and the celebration o£ d&ina 
|(erriQeiftthe.i#|ia4opig«e. . . 
. RopB, of kempi Asir, te. Thes« substances 
fun spun into a thick yani« and then seraral atnugs 
of this yam are twisted tc^^ether by means of *. 
wiieel. When made very small, it is called a cord, 
and when v^ thick, a cable* , AU the di^Sefetit 
^ds of this mannfactore fh>m whip cord to a 
0able fit for the laigesi maii*of-wiur go by tkasAMe 
of cordsge. . . -t 

. Rosary, in the Roman chuvch, a cfaaplet eoi^ 
fisting of fivo or fttleei> decades of beads^ to.direai 
the recitation of so many Ave^Mariea^w^. h^ocr cjf 
the Mother of God. The jrasary, seizes not po^ 
t0 ascertain the number of recitals, but idsQlO;kesp 

the thoughts alive to the M^ of demotion*' ..^ 
Itosst a beavitifiil flower, W^^W^. kjr* M?mI 
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gfttei«(iot1iri8fJ ITbetiiteitpoete record timt.tibe 
ftwt rOM was brMghtint* ihe wtrld ky the haaids 
of die ijfvt «f lo««»; luid the ocoisioK was, » 
dttnre ta bribe •.HarpoorateiY liie god of vleneey 
to^D'OiifagMMfliltlMtfaewoald discOTev none of 
the teerets of Venee. ffeace it became a eaelom 
te plaee e^rom m veoMi devettd to mirth and enter* 
tainment, as a symbol in the presence of wbieh 
at) viatraint aolght be ' laid aside; and hence the 
pmwtb ** under tk» tou " denotes- secixeej, an^ 
i nroto b ie silenee. The rose is also, frm the 
saiieteaese^ Am- dimet emblem of sBenoe. 

• Rosin. (Be» Item. 

- AoiAiD-HEADSi In British history, a name given 
dittttgtheoiril war, to the membera (^ the par* 
liamettt-party, whonsnatly wore short hair. 

• RomL AeABCMr of LotuftMi, a ourporation instil- 
toted by his present naajesty, George III. for the 
adranee m c n t of drawing, painting,- engraiTiag^. 
nOBlptnre, VKidelHng, and architecture. 

• RayAL^lNSTrroTiQiN, a corporation erected byt 
lya present majesty, in the year 1800^; the greal 
object of which is to lead) the application of science 
to the comfiirts and oooveniences of mankindv The 
earl of Winchelsea was chosen its first president ; 
Pr. ^Sasse its secretary ; Dr^ Garnet its. professor 
fn philosophy and chemistry. At present its re- 
^vtation is kept up by Dr. Davy, a gentleman 
xllostriovis for many diseoreriesin chemistry. See 

VoLTAlSM. 

Royal- EXCHANGE, the hotie or meeting- place 
c^ the merchants of London. It was first built in 
itifi year 1560, at the charge of Sir Thomas 
C^fttiham, and dignified with the epithet ^royal by 
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mlemn prochunalioii, nuM b]ror4«r ttid ia thti 
preseDce of queen Elisabeth. . Tliw . bqiMing *wa« 
burnt in the great fire, one himdred yean after iti 
erection : ami the preient edifice raiwd by a joint 
subscriptton of theehamber .of Liondon, and thm 
company of lUeroers. Before the original erectimi: 
of this exchange, the merchanto osed to. meet in 
Lombard street. 

RoYiL SocisTT of London^ to academy or body : 
of learned men, instituted by Charles II. for tba 
adyanoemeot of pbysicopmatheraatical 9eiaM)B. 

This society originated in an. aasemUy of in* 
genious men^who before the restoration^ weekly niet 
at the lodgings of Dr. Wilkins, ia Wadham- 
eoUege, Oxford. In a priyale oonTersation, whiob 
took place on the 38tbof No?ember, 1660, betweea 
lord Broanc^er, Mr. Boyk, Mr. Brace^ Sir Robert 
Murray, Sir Paul Neile, doctors Wren, Goddard. 
and Petty, Mr. Balle, Mr. Wren, and Mr. Hill, 
the first idea of forming a regular oolkge wasang- : 
Ipested. As a preliminary measure, a set of re. 
gulations were drawn up, simple and j^ain, adapted 
10 the character of the men, and the firugal man- 
ners of the age. The meetings were to be con- 
tinued weekly, daring term time, at S o'clock in 
the afternoon, in Mr. Rooke's chamber, atGcesham 
College, in London, were these gentlemen now 
were. In the facations, the meetings were to be 
held at Mr. Balle's in the Temple. An admission- 
fine of ten shillings was levied on each of th^ 
members, who also. ^Qgaged to contribute, atth^ 
rate of one shilling a week, whether present 9r 
absent, toward the expenses of the instituidon* 
Sei^eral new members were a^ the same time added \ 
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a»d iMa tbe 5tb of ]>«e«nber following', tbc royal 
approbatioD and.patronago was lignified. The act 
of iooorporatioii passed the great-seal on the 35tli 
•f July, 1G6S. The society was now erected 
into a corporation, consisting of a president^ coun" 
«V, andjfeUpwtf for promoting the knowledge of 
nattind things, and useful experiments. The man* 
ner of electing the fellows and officers is by ballot. 
The council consists of twenty-one persons, ten of 
whom are annually changed on St Andrew's day. 
Each member on his admission, subscribes an en- 
gagement that he will endearour to promote th^ 
interests of the society. The charges are, an ad<r 
mission-fine of. fisrty shillings, and a quarterly 
contribution of thirteen shillings so long as the 
person oontinues a member. He is always at li* 
berty to withdraw ^m the society, on s^tfying 
to the president his desire so to do. 

The design of the institution b to make faithful 
records of aU the. works of nature or art, which 
come within its leacb ; so that the present as well 
as future ages may be enabled to put a mark 
on errors which ba?e been strengthened by bng 
prescription : to restore troths ^at have been neg* 
ieded ; to push those already known to more 
various uses ; to make the way more passable to 
what remains unrepealed ; &c. This society has 
commodious apartments in Somerset-place in the 
Strand, its motto contains a maxim that is, in- 
deed, the basis ofatlphilosoplucal inquiry : *^Nuliius 
in verba." 

Rubric, denotes,, in the canon-law, the title or 
liead of a chapter ; and, in books of litnrgy, the 
4irectioas given at the be^^nning of ao office, with 
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Mgudto it« due pcift>iwMim>; kitlilitiils^ir il* 
VBotkmir being ao^wnlly wntten erpraitcd with std 
ink. 

. Romr, a red-cvloured, sparkling geni« of the 
first rank aauwg prectbw iloiMs. Rimu am 
fimnd ki Hangary and Bohemia: io tha latten 
there is a mine of flints ot' vanoaa siaes, wiuohi 
upon breaking, are sometimes iMind> taooatain 
gems : but die- most valoed ane fataogfatfipeai Pegu 
and Ceylon, tiie only parts of Ana in whidb the^ 
are known tot hafe been diseovered. Wkeoamby 
exceeds 20 eaxatSi it may be caUbd a. carhanek.! 
The ruby is fecmed in a stony substance^ or bed, 
oi' a sQse celoaTy catted mother if m^^ where it 
gains its cobur-by degrees. At firsts it is whitish, 
and as it approaches to mataiity becomes radw 
Hence, there are white subies, haif**wfaite^ and 
half -red; and there areako blosaadrady whicb 
latter axe calied sapphire-rubies. 

Roaica term applied to thalflugaage andb 
alphabet of the Goths, Danes^ and otibwr nertbem 
nations. The rante character appears iohovalieeii; 
19 os^ befinre the introductidn oi'cbcisliaiiity in iki» 
part.of the aNsrld, and iias thenfone a sortof iqi*. 
propnate connection with that early ptried of Bii»> 
n>pean hislpry^ 

Rimu^ a coin cnivent in the >MogDl empire, aadr 
ollher pai<i» of India. The gold rupee is weitfap 
2«. 6<<.sterUngw Of the silvwrrupecs, th^ new aii4 
the old are of <|^ereat yahNW ■ 

Russia, is bounded by the frozen ocean, on tiie 
Norths by- Asiatic Russia on the fiast^ fttiaiy and 
Turkey on* the* South, and Sweden,, Aoslria, and^ 
Prussia ob the West; Tlho Ruisiatt is^ifsm^ tht' 



largest in extent in the world, comprehends ad the 
•aorthenx portv 9f Sarope and Ask, l»at only n 
small part even of its scanty popalation is in a 
state of ciFilization. In some parts of this coun- 
try, the climatie: is so- severe, that idoleaare i^* 
fluently seen haiig^ng to the eye-lashes, and the 
drivers of carriages are oAen feupd finozen to death 
•a their seats. The principal towns are Peters* 
Jburg, the eapitai, on the Gulf of Finland ; Moscow; 
Ardbangel, on ; the borders of the White Sea s 
'Cherson»on,the Black Sea; Astrachan, near the 
Caspian ; i|nd Tobo^, the capital of Siberia^ 
Peteniborg, boiJi' since 1700, contains aboul 
;^7P,000 inhabits^. 

; ilie pipnc^i4 riyer^i^ are the Wolga, which after 
jwinding a course of three thousand miles, .dis* 
Hharges itself into .the Caspaa Sea^ by more than 
ae^enty mouths : .lihe. htm, or T^i^ais ; the Niepeiv 
ftkd Niester. The ialaad navigatioia of Russia, is very 
oxtensire ; goods naay be conveyed hy water frdn 
)Peteriiburg4o Chi^a^ with ^n iiit^M{»l«oa of onljr 
sixty paiiea. Russia; is iCeUibrfiM foe its timber 
aivl flax trade, its ^;on a^^ ccipper mines m tli# 
Vralian mo1^ltainl9f, and its 4^erifs. 
•J RvRAL'^dean. , SeePlUkM. 
; B ussu^coqif AN}^, a trading oorpora^opv institiUeil 
}n the reign of > Mary, and impow6re4 to carry on 
commerce in all lands, ports, and places within tbn 
Russian dominions. This company is not at pre* 
aent vary considerable ; the trade being commonly 
j^soedhy pctvate iiierchants. who may purchaaa 
(he piiviJ^ge for a sipall sum. 
. . RdsTj i^a mc/4(/,..Ske baurna. 
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S, the ei^tiH^th letter «id foorteenib con.OB«it 
of our alphabet : the sound of which i^ formed bj 
driving the breath throngh a narrow pana|;e be- 
tween the palate and the tongue elevated near it, 
together with a motion of the lower jaw and teedk 
towards the upper. The sound of this lettar varies, 
being strong in some words as in thk^ tkuif &c. 
and soft in words which have a final e, as muie, 
wUe, &o. It is gienerally doubled at the end <^ 
words, whereby they become hard and/harsh, «■ 
in kiss, losSf &c. In some words it is silent, as in 
islcy viscount. As a numeral S anci^lly' denoted 
7 : in music it signifies, 90I0 : in navigafion-it 
stands for South : S.W. South- West, &c.' %eeQ^ 

Sabaans, idoltttorsof the East, who in all ages; 
whether converted in part to Judaism, Christianity^, 
isr MofaammedoniBm, or unao^ainted with etth«*| 
have worshtppeiA the stars. * Some of the Sabceans, 
who acknowledge the name of Christ, are distiU'* 
gaished by the titie of <« Chrbtians of St. John," 
on account of their attachment to the baptism of 
that ifbremnner of the Messiah. Sabaism bear* 
the marks of a primitive reHgidn : to the adoration 
of the stars, it joins a strong inculcation of respect 
for agriculture. 

Sabbataruns, Christians of the sect of Ana- 
baptists who are only remarkable for adhering to 
the Judaic sabbath, the obiervanoe of wliich they 
contend was not done away by the Christian dis- 
pensation. Tboy appear to have been fini distio- 



fuiihed in tb« tixlaeoUi ceniury* Th^r Bombfr 
If At present veiy mii^, 

Babii.u^ h geoiw of (be renilee tettecM, of 
which there we tweotiy ftve tpeoiee $ SabeUa tcni" 
DOM li found in Indie end the Americen iiiende- 
The shell is subulate, end co](nposQ4 of eqnid 
grains of sand* Sabelia alfeolate, basniunevoup 
j^rallel tubes, forming in the mass the ap|icera|Me 
ofhoney-oombi. 

Sabkluans^ a sect of Christians, founded bv S»r 
^Uius, in the city of Ptolemais, in the third oenr 
tur^. The general doctrine of Ssl)el)iamsm, de- 
scribes the Trinity as mak'uig only cuw person; 
f bat isi that the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, 
are names of the one Ood under different droom* 
^tnaces. 

Sacbot, or double ti'umpet, a musical initrumeol 
of the wind kind. It hem no resemblano^ to the 
oommbq trumpet^ in form or sixe. It is usually 
fiiUen feet long, when extended to its full length* 
The wreaith is two S^ nine inches in circumfer- 
euce, , 

Sacchahum, a genus in botanyy the sugar cans^ 
of which there are eleven speciep. The most in»r 
poHant of tftjese is the Saoobanin dftoinarum^ 
common sugiir cane. BeeSuoAB. 

$AoucTic Acid. To this acid Foutcroy haf 
given tbe name of mucous acid, beoause it is ob» 
jEain^d from gum arabic and other mucilagiuuus 
substances. Tbie acid may be obtfuned ^ tbp 
following proosfi. To one part of gum-arabic, or 
p^bermuoilaipuiciiissubftancet add two parts of nitrio 
acid in a retott, and apply a gentle beat. These 
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Tormed witk«omnoh eicpeditioo tbat, in three or 
four hours, a single man makes as much bread a^i 
an hundred can eat in a day. 
. Sail, in ship-buildiog, a strong hempen cloth or 
oanyas, fastened to the yards and stays of a ship, 
to Form a body against which the wind may acl^ 
^and thereby dnve the vessel on her connse* Ten 
'satis are the usual complement of large ships ; bnt 
•ihe number is occasionally increased by the addi- 
tion' of bonnets at bottom, and case-sails at the 
'^des, . Sails, also, denote the yanes of windmills ; 
or the arms or flights upon which the wind acts. 
^ Sal {MunonUiCj natur^, in mineralogy, a species 
of the fossil salts, is of. a .greyish white colony, 
Ipaswig to yellow. It is flaky, and of a saline 
insistence. It occurs massive, and likewise Cfys* 
^llized : the crystals fure s^tall and adbei^e or 
intersect one another ; e^mally shining, int^.- 
^ly imlendent or shining, and lustre-yitreous. 
' ^e supstance is compo«ied pif 

Muriate of ammonia - - - 07.50 
^1^ , Sulphate of ammonia - - ^ s.^so 

, ' 100.00 



"l^^en placed on burning, coals jt emits a pecij^ 
liar odour, anjl is yotatized in the form of vhite 
.smoke : when burned ox rubbed with lime, it emits 
.a,xi ammoniacal smell/ Henee lime or fixed alkali 
.iMTuised together and put in a phial make a good 
smelling bottle. 

^ Sale, 6^ inch cf candle, a mode of sale by auc- 
^fion, adopted by merchants in ^London, and^parti- 
jGuUrJy the company of tl^^se trading lo thp^f^ 
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Indies ; who, when it is desired to dispose of a 
car^ of goods speedily, disperse catalogues do* 
scribing the lots of goods, tlie price at which thej 
will be set up, and the advance to be obserred in 
bidding' ; and at the time of sale, set np an inch of 
candle, during the burning of which, the persons 
present are (ree to bid. • When the candle goes out, 
the last bidder is entitled to the lot ; but this, to 
prevent, or in case of, dispute, is again set up ; 
and the last bidder is now finally left in possession. 

Salic law, an ancient constitutioii of France, of 
which the main import is expressed in the fbllow* 
ihg words : De terra iaHca, nufla pmriw^areditatk 
vmUeri veniat ; ted ad virilem sexutn tota ierrm 
•hareditat perveniat : ^< No part or portion of salie 
land can be inherited by women ; but let the whok 
descend to the male sex." By ^is law, the crown 
bf France was prevented from being worn by m 
Woman; bht the proritdon was' a general 6h<f, 
twiilfaoat particular regard to ^e royal family ; ak 
'decrown of ^England descends to the eldest son, 
l>y thfe general ri|^ of primogeniture. 
.^" Salix, a genus in botany, ^c willow, of which 
Inhere are fifty tliree species. The Salix caprea, or 
eommon sallow tree, grows abundantly in tliis 
country : it is fbund in dry situations and is utterly 
unfit for the basket-maker, but is' well adapted to 
poles, stakes, and to lop for fire- wood. The Saltx 
Babyk>nicaj or weeping willow, a nSlite of the 
East, will not flourish 'unless situated near th* 
water. 

All the spedes of Salix are of the free kind, very 
hardy, remarkably fast growers, and several of 
them attaining a oonsiderablfe stature when per* 



/nitM to nm lyito.^taadards. Tbey «i?e .lumaUf 
of t)ie agnatic tribe, being genevally the moal 
^bandanty and of most prosperous growth, io 
Watery aitoations ; the^., however, will grow freely 
AlmoBt any where, an any oonunon soil and expo- 
inire; but considerably the fastest and strongest Jn 
low moist land, particularly in marshy situation^ 
iby the verges of rivers^ brooks, and other waters 5 
jykewise aking the sides of ditdies, &c. which 
places often lying waste, may be employed to goo^ 
'fulvantage in plantations of willows fot difTeient 
mirposes. 

. Salmon, si genus of fishes of which thece asf 
jsixty i|pecies: the saknon gaki^, or the common 
iialmopi abounds principally in the ^forthema Sea^ 
iriiioh i^ quits at partidulariwiiods, to ascend m«rp 
j(0 a very 4»n8iderable >faeigkt, and deposit its spawi^ 
|n ; them. In order to gain the. favourite spots )» 
n^erqf for. this purpose, whifJiAre sooMlimes at thf» 
^stance of several hundred milefi from. |lhe.oaeB9» 
thesf fishes will overcome. diffioultics of surprizuig 
esLtent, stemining the ^opst rushing currents, 4iii4 
jbaping with astonishing activity over various eleva- 
^ioivs, . It is relateily that th^ same individual fisl&ep 
^y^ |i^um to the same spot for a succession of 
reasons ; in this reepept exhibiting .prefereooep 
^roilar to tl|f)se of biids ip similar .circum/^Bces» 
Tbe^sal^on is generally -fbont tvfo feet and three* 
yquartl^ Ung, and has been seen of the length of 
«ix, ^4 fwcighing, in thh cue, seveni^ four 
pounds. 

•, iSUur, in chenuatry* was once d^soribe^ as a 
'«lnaple substance, but it is now known to be a comt 
lifV^ibpdly.. Ne^tial salt, « compound Ibpip^ I19 
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the combhiiitioii 6f acids wil!li atkilitei ^aitlM, or 
netallic oxyds. The mlta naturally divide them-' 
selves into two classes. 1. The alkaline and earthy^' 
•alts. It. The metalline salts. The former, dis* 
tlng^ished by their acids, may he divided int» 
iHiirty-two genera, ereiy acid oenstitnting a genus : 
hut the enumeration and description of thaie are 
the province of the chemist. Among them are 
reckoned vitriol, alum, saltpetre, common salt, al- 
kaline salt, add salt, sal-ammoniac, boma:,&c. By 
Ihr the greater number of saline bodies are of little 
vse, either in chemistry or in arts. But some, as 
alum, copperas, &c. constitute the basis of dtfiferent 
arte and manufactures; and others are the soaroetf» 
ll<om which chemists obtam many of the mosT 
valuable of their instrumeiits of andysis, as salts, 
nitre, saU ammoniac, &c. Volatile salts become 
distinguishable to the nose, tongue, and brain, by 
their tenuity and briskness ; fixed salts, by their bit-' 
temess and heal in the mouth. 

8alt^ in the popular sense, a saline dystaUizatioD, 
used to season or preserve meats. This is usually 
called common salt. Salt is either procured by 
evaporating sea- water, or the water of salt springs, 
as in England and France; or dug in mines, as at 
Cracow in Poland, Sarax in Hungary, and Cata-> 
kmia ia Spain. White-salt and bay-salt are of the 
former kind ; and fossil, rock, or gem-salt of the^ 
latter. 

Dr. Watson, in the second volume of hi» 
«< Essays," speaking of the salt mines, says, 
'< There are sevjtral mines of rodc-salt near North* 
wieh in Cheshire, theiirat of whieh was diacorecedi 
a» they were Ixiiiog farcoal in the year t^tOu 
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The springs, which are met with both shore an4 
below the levelof the Northwich bed of rock-salt, 
are strongly impr^nated with salt. This is easily, 
accouuted for : the rain water, in sinkiag through 
the ground which lies over the rockrsait, at last 
arrives at the salt ; its further descent is in a great 
ueasare obstructed by the solid body of salt; it 
vests upon it, and, in resting upon it, dissolves iti, 
and thus constitutes a brine-spring above the level 
of the bed of rock-salt. The brine-spriogs, which 
are found below that level, probably arise from the 
water, whkh has dissolved a portion of rock-salt, 
in sinking to that depth in the earth. ** I have,*' 
continues the Doctor, " had the curiosity to go 
to the bottom of some of the most famous mines in. 
Sngland, but I never thought my labour, in these 
subterraneous expeditions • so well rewarded as in 
the sight of the rock-salt mines at Northwich. 
These are superior to the mines at Cracow, in 
Poland, which have, .for many centuries, been the* 
sulgect of general admiration." A single pit, at 
Northwich, yields, at a medium, 4,000 tons of salt 
in a year. 

A curious phenomenon, consisting in a crys- 
tallization ot salt upoQ trees, hedges, and the fields 
in genera], was observed in the county of Kent in 
the month of April 1799, and in the inland counties 
of Warwick and Oxford in the same month 1793. 

In the latter instance, the wind for some time 
had been brisks proceeding iirora the points between 
North and East, with considerable haziness and 
moisture in the atmosphere, which, without rain 
changed to diyness and clearness. The gentle- 
man MOk whose accouat these particulai» ars 
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UkeB, examiniiig the buds of the trees, in diffe- 
reot degrees of forwardness, was surprized at 
what he took for an hoar-frost in the middle of a 

. fine day ; but on closer inspection, he conyinced 
himself that the crystals which covered the sides 
of the trunks, branches, gates, See. facing the 

, »ind, were common-salt. The writer subjoins a 

I qusere, whether it be possible that the violent and 

. continued action of the wind in the same direction 
upon the ocean, could raise the spray or particles 

. of water in such a manner as to convey them a 
hundred miles from the coast ? 
SAhT-petre. See NrniE. 
Salute, in military discipline, a testimony or 
act of respect performed in different ways, ac- 

. cording to circumstances. In the army, the of- 
ficers salute by dropping the point of the sword. 
At sea and in fortifications, salutes are made by 
discharges of cannon. The number of guns fired 
is greater or less, in proportion to the degree of 

. respect to be displayed. 

Ship^ always salute with an odd number of 
guns ; and galleys with an even one. The vessel 
under .the wind of the other fires first. 

Ships that have no guns, salute by a general 
shout ; which is also sometimes practised after a 

. discharge of guns. When there are several ships 

. of war together, the commander alone salutes. 
Samaritans, an ancient sect of Judaism, or, 
rather, a rival nation of Jews. At present their 
number is small. They are chiefly found at Gaza, 
Neapolis, Damascus, and Cairo. Joseph ScaJiger 
wrote to the Samaritans of Egypt for an accduAt 

. of their religion ; and by their answers, it should 

* • roi, IV. ** ' ' R 
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fieexh Aatth^'dtfh^etnbreiinctly'to tbe hw of 

Moses than do the other* descend ailts of Israel. 

SatUiels, ffae Arabian name for a'hot suffocatinj^ 
'iit^ind "^ecidkr to the desert of Arabia. It iAows 
over the desei^ts in 'the month of Jiily and Aagnist : 
it appmaches the very gates of Bag^at, but is said 
never to affect 'a person within its nails. It fre- 
' quenfly passes with tlte velocity of lightning, and 
there'is no way of avoiding its dire eil^cts, but by 
falling on the ground, and keeping the face xylose 
'to the Eofth. Those who are negligent of this 
precaution experience iristant death. 

Sanction^ an authoritative ajfproral or detenui* 
^tidrtibn. 

SiANcrioN, prdgmdtic. ^e PaAcntATic. 

ISand, in nataraA^ history, a genus of foasils, the 
chdracters of "whidh are, that they itt^ found la 
toittute ^hcretions ; fbrorring toge&ier a idnd of 
'J»\iwder, the gennine^articiesDf which are all of a 
'tendi^kf^^ to one determinate lihape, and appear re- 
gular, though more or less complete concretions ; 
'notto'be difeolv^ or disunited by wafer, 6rfbrmed 
into a coherent mdss by ttreans of it, but reiakk* 
ing their figtfre in it ; transparent, vitrifiable by ex* 
Creole b^at, 'and not dissolutde in,'iiar efi^vescing 
with'acids. ^See^AKD-STdNE. 

^ahd is of ^eAt 1186 In liie glass mantffacture ; 
the white writing sand being lemployed formaks&g 
of tlie^ white glass, and a coarse gi^eenish^lotd&ing 
•and fbr the green glass. In agrictdtiore it Seemas 
to be the officeof sands tQ'make nnetuous earths 
fertile, and fit to support tegetabtes, &o.^ For 
•eaiih alone, we find, is tiabie to coalesce, and ^ther 
mto a hard coherent massi as a^peitTS in days 
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and being thus embodied, and as it were glaed 
together, is no way disposed to pourish vegetables.. 

Sand -j^oo(/, a terrible mischief, incident to tlie^ 
Jandsof SuiTolk, and some other parts of England ; 
ivhich are frequently covered, with vast quantities* 
of sand, rolling in upon them like a deluge of 
water, from sandy hilU in their neighbourhood. 

SAnhedrin, or Sanhedrist,^ a word, said to be. 
derived from the Greeks and signifying the grea^ 
public council, civil and religious, of ib^, anti^pl^ 
Jewish republic or hierarchy. 

Sapphire, a precious stone of a fine blu^ coloqr. 
Tb^ sapphire, w:bich is four\d in the sam^ niines^ 
wijth the ru^y, i^ nearly allied to tbat gem* TUq, 
qt^phir^ of Pegu a^e h^i(jl,in the highest es.^q[i}^ioo*^ 
Tkey a];^ found in various^ ptlj<y;.j^lj^^ ; as Caficut»J 
C^nanor, and Ceylon^ ix^ A^a \. and. Boheinia and» 
fiilesisi in Eui*Q|p!^. . ' ' 

SAPQj^fA«>\,. ^.geniji; ip. i^f^jlfwyt iJi^i^mp-xooKt^" 
of whiQ)^ tji^ej;^ wre mpi?, ^pn^i^i^s* T^^ Sl^oQ^i«l 
^^i^iff. L^ a British p^q^ i^ b^s fl. <S^^9t 
1^9%^ Sot|iat;m% sh(»;t,$ymfe^ woul^ W%^^:^X 
J{u«es|tac^ <w F9u^v 44eooet;ioA of thi^fil^fflr 
^ aseA to ^leanse aniL spQur yopj^^n dows :, t$e 
^QioreD people in 801199 ofiu^^es ifae U infl^e^il) oC 
fioan fhr WMhinss. 

SAT^i^JTi;. S^. Spur t^stqp^ 

TbeecUpffesof thfsatel^^ eqyBcialJ^yrpf^bose 
of Jttpiter„ are of very gpept use in a^nomy^. 
First, m determiniog p^^^ Exactly tjti^e di^tapest 
of Jupitef* f^mthe 1^9xii. A second advantage 
still more con^derable, which. is dra^n from, thesq 
^lipses, is the. prqof ^j^^cfe th^y give of die 
IffQgji^ssive motib^ 9^'^$^^ |t jn ileip^nsf*;a^t;d by 
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these ellipses, that light does not come to iis in 
an instant, although its motion is extremely rapid. 
For if the motion of light were infinite, or came 
to us in an instant, it is evident that we should see 
the commencement of an eclipse of a satellite at 
the same moment, at whatever distance we might 
be from it ; but, on the contrary, if light m6?e pro-' 
gressively, then it is as evident, that the further 
we are from a planet, the later we shall be in' 
seeing the moment of its eclipse, because the light 
will take up a longer time in arriving at us ; and so 
it is fonnd in fact to happen, the eclipses of these 
satellites appearing always later and later than the 
Irae computed times, as the Earth removes further 
and further from the planet. When Jupit^ and 
the Earth are at their nearest distance being in 
conjunction both on the same side of the Stm, then 
the eclipses are seen to happen thesoonest; and* 
when the Sun is directly between Jupiter and the 
Earth, they are at their greatest distance asunder, 
the distance being more than before by the whole 
diameter of the Earth's annual orbit, or by double 
the Earth's distance from the Sun, then the eclipses 
are seen to happen the latest of any, and later than 
before by about a quarter of an hour. Henc6 
therefore it follows, that light takes up a quarter 
of an hour in travelling across the orbit of the 
Earth, or nearly eight minutes in passing from the 
Sun to the Earth ; which ghres'us about li2 minions 
of miles per ininute,'oi' 306,000 miles per second, 
for the veh)city of light. A discovery that was first 
mad^byM. Rcemer. 

The third and greatest adjutage derived from 
the* eclipses of the satellites, is the knowledge of 



the tojigitude^of pli^oef ^^ t|p« Eartln.. ^iiw^se 
two observers of aii^ciij)^^^ th^ oai^for example , 
at London y the oth^ at the Cani^irief ; it is certain 
that the ^lipse will appear at th^ s^me moment to 
both observers ; but as they ^ipe situate^ unaec, 
jiiTerent meridians, theijr ^ui^^ different hours» 
beingf perhaps 9 o'clock to. the on^, wheiji it iaoo};^ 
8 to the other; by which obser? ation| of the true 

S' ne of the eclipse, on QojmfDMiucatiop, t}iey fin|^ 
e ditfereno^ of their iopgifudos to be ouf hour io 
time, whicfi answer^ to 1^ decrees of lojpgpitudet.. 

§ATiN, in commerce ^ kin^ of vfljisn stv^ff, oi^ 
a smooth and glossy surface, '^he warp is verg 
gne, and stands out ; the nfopf coarser^ aud bi(|deif 
underacath. ' On thei^ jijMlicuWs depend itt^ gioaf 
and beauty. Satins are wbVe at Florence^ ^^^9% 
Lyons, and Bruges, and in Cl^ipa. Those. of B^qg^f 
have their warp of siQc,' i^^d' their woof of J^reaq^ 

Satubation, in chemistry. As there areo^tai^ 
timits to the proportions in which bodies ^pmliin^ 
together, beyond which they cannot pass, these 
' are caOed the points of 8atui:ation ; aifd when, two 
bodies in uniting together, liave reached this points 
they are said to be saturated, or the one body is said 
.to be saturated with the other; in oUier wo^c' 
the change has takpn plaice, and a new compoui 
13 forme^l* When, for instan^^^ a salt is dissolve 
in water, as common salt,, the wat^r combine^ only 
with a ceilain proportjofi ; imd whatever quantity 
i^fsaltis added b^yoi^d this proportiQU, it falls to 
the bottpm undissolved. 

S^TfiAPs^ ii^ Englisji hi^tpry, cpr|l^^ lords in th^ 
f ei^p of Kipg £t(ie)^re4 ; whp, by the or^tr of 
their subscription to some charters of that tu||9» 

» 2 
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appear fo faare ranked next below dukeir. tt has 
been suppofied that they wete the king's ruinisters. 

Saturday, in chronology. The Scandinavians, 
and from them the SasonS, had a deity named 
Crodo or Staler^ from whom the English name of 
the dies Satumii of the Romans may Be derived ; 
bat the subject is obscure. 

Satorn, Ia astronomy, a very conspicnous pkmt, 
though Hot so brilliant as Jupiter, Venus, or evea 
Mars : He shines with a pale dead light. His 
diameter is nearly B0,000 miles in length, his 
dtttance from the sun is OOS millions of miles, and 
lie performs bis jouitaey round that luminary in 
little less than SO of our years. Of course he 
travels at the rate of nearly 21,000 miles an hour. 
fie is supposed to hare a rotation about bis axis 
In 'little more than 12 hours. He is encompassed 
with two broad rings, which are probably of con- 
siderable im}>ortance in reflecting the light of the 
sun to the planet. He has also attending upon 
liim seven moons. 

' SATVRNALtA, in antiquity, feasts in honour of 
Saturn. The golden age subsisted previously to the 
usurpation of Jupiter; of consequence, in the 
reig^ of Saturn. The Saturnalia were celebrated 
with such circumstances as were thought charac- 
tei^stic of the golden age ; particularly, the over- 
throw of distinction and rank. Slaves were reputed 
masters during the three days of this festivity; 
"were at !ibei*ty to say what they pleased ; and, in 
tipe, were served at table by their ownew. The 
,SatttrnaUa were held annually, about the -middle 
bf December. Thtf custom was brought -firoid 
dreeoe. ' 



SAtoranMii,' or'SATuunAiir, a term apptiMlto peN 
8008 of dai'k, salfen, mdancfaolic comptexiom. 
Thii^the asti^dlogferi aitribnte to the.'aaceiidaiiey ^ 
Saturn at the hour of thetr birth ; but we mu«C 
go higher, and remember that ihe pfanet was 
called Satam because of Ha distance from the sun^ 
and the seeming melancholy of its soKfary situ^^ 
'atton; and that Saturn, the god, was tnelancholy 
because of the fiital prediction of d^pteition by his 
son, and his consequent vow to destroy his children. 

Savoy, a oonntry of Europe bounded on the 
North hy the lake of Geneva, on the East hf 
{Switzerland, the Milanese and Piedmont, on tlie 
South by Piedmont and France, and on the West 
'hy France. It is remarkable for prodigious moun-^ 
tains which make part of the Alps: the most 
fiunons is Mount Cenis, the road from Savoy to 
Piedmont being out over it. The higher mountains 
"are perpetually covered with snow and ice. The 
chief river in this country is the Rhone. ' The in* 
habitants are generally poor ; many of them seek 
'subsistence in France, England, and other richer 
countries than their own, in the quality of shew- 
men and other mean employments, but return 
•home to spend their small savings and to end their 
'days. 

- SatyR) in mytliotogy, a kind of semi-god or 
doemon which inhabited the woods, under the con« 
troul of Pan. 

Sawinq, dividing timber, &c. by the application 
'of a saw, either by tbe hand or mill. The me- 
ebanism of a sawing- mill may be reduced to three 
'principal tilings ; the first, that the saw 6e drawn 
up nncLdowa as long as is necessary, by a motion 



IM the pkoe of tiw^r t» ke q4 uito boac^i 
^ iMiwiiMaail ky a wufimi ivolioa ta fwa^ve Um 
«tnibet«rtlicfavri f^^ Wsie the wood i^ to neo( 
Ihfts^w, end nofttfi^paw to folU^wtbe wood* there- 
^le tfa^ nno^ of the voq4 ^ t)>9( of the ^ai^ 
of^iiounedUt^y to depei)4 1^ cqie on the others 
^e third* that wheo the sa^ (^ ^ut tfuPQiigli t^i^ 
wkoU length of the pieoe, % n^aisl^n^ stpj^i of 
itpeU, and i?im^u» fmrnoye^ej is^x fear, lest 
l^nftg QO ob^biple tp sormpQAt, th^ f^rc^i. of the 
fr|tt«r, or fteam, shpold tun^ the wWl with toe 
Ipieai rapidity, and hreak soi^f; i^ctof the nuchin^ 

^xoyiy, a coosidefa|ble cpi)))^y in G^fo^ny^ 
incJuding the dotchy of that n^^ine and seveifl 
fiec^>Eai circlet, as part of Meissen* Vogtljyu^ 
'i^hori^tlpa, JLusatia, and Henne})urg^ Thp dntchy 
«f Saxoay cipitaims 91 towns and 400 viUaj^. 
The chief riverft ^e the Elbe, Elstec, Malda, and 
Saal. Saxony was the nursery of tl^e |lefor- 
piation» iotrpduped hy fiOth^* Tl^e ar(s 9^ 
eciences flourish in Saxony, ai^d the manufactures 
ane noyne^pns of ^r^ad, lipen, porcelain, glas^ 
eutlery, carpets, velTet and m^lins. 

ScMUOBUS, in nfitvual hisioiy, the h^^» ^ 
genus of insects of the order coleoptera, of whi<d^ 
Ihere ai!9 several hqndred sp^^. In this pp^antry, 
the Scasabffinii melptonth^ or cod|f;-cha0e^, 19 veiy 
common. The lanra inhabits ploughed Ifu^hi, ai^d 
feeding on the rpot^ of cotrn ; ?nd the oppnplete 
insect makes its appearanep dufing th^ middle 
the decliue of smnjucr* This ii^^pc^ fpsMtip^imp 
appears in such prodigious n^upbq^, 9^ vjffg^ tp 
jPtrip the trees of th^i; W»§»> 9«4 i9 9C9d«c^ 
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mischiefs nearly approaching^ to those of the locust- 
trihe. 

A species of great beauty is the Scarabaeus 
auratns, or golden beetle, about the size of the 
eommonl)r black garden beetle ; the colour is most 
brilliant, varnished, and of a golden-green. Thib' 
is a 6ne object tor the minifying glass. It is 
not yery uncommon during the hottest parts of 
summer, frequenting various plants and flowers ; 
its larva ia conunonly found in the hollows of old 
trees, or among the loose dry soil at their roots, 
and sometimes in the earth of ant-hills. The Soa- 
rabeus stercorarius, or clock beetle, flies abont in 
an evening, in a circular direction, with a loud 
buzzing noise, and is said to foretelafine day. 
It was consecrated by the Egyptians to the San. 

ScALOs, or bumSf treatment of. See Buan . ' Tha 
modem method of treating injuries of this kind is 
as follows : Take a tea-cup, and pnt into it some 
alkohol, camphorated spirit, or spirit of tufpentine, 
place it in a bason of hot water, so as to heat it to 
what the finger will bear ; then with a rag dipped 
into it wash and bathe the whole injured sniiace. 
When bathed three or four times, apply the fol- 
lowing liniment to the whole extent of the in- 
jury, spread on old linen : Take of yellow basilicon 
ointment one ounce : spivit of tni-pentine three 
drachms, or as much spirit as is sufficient to make 
the ointment the thickness of honey. The yellow 
ointment stops the Spores of cloth, impedes evapo- 
ration, and thus confines the eflbctof the spirit to 
the burned sutface.' The first dressings are to re- 
itiain on S4 hoors,'and oh the following day, fresh 
liniment is to be applied; ' Care mast' he taken 



tivit the air is 86Qla4^ «« ipjucli v ffmikAix^g 
the time the wound is dressing. 

ScAiKijSTy in dying, one pf the seii;c^n hues of ced. 
There are two lands of scarfetis,^ th^ one produced 
hy sparlet-grain or kermefs», akind of gall ; ^andthe 
other by the cochineal insect. 

Scene,, in the drama, has fbur sens^ : in its- 
Drimitive one, it demotes a. theatre, the word meaii- 
ipg a tent or booth ; in i^; second, it means a deco- 
ration qf a thea^e, ^s^ the picture at present 
dropped between the acts. The anpients ba!d three 
scenes of this kind, which served for the three 
i(inds of pieces; a sceae of a palace for tra^dies : 
•ne of housi^ aod sU:e(|ts for coqne^i^,; apd on^ o^ 
a fbceat for postor^ls^ Ip. its third, sense, a i^c^ne^ 
is the ^^oe in which tlpJis action ij9 pgrform^, a^ 
ip a^ roc^ or in. a g^^rden ; and in, itf foii^rth,. it 
mwifi, that yorl^on of a drama whfch, bejo^ tqi, 
the sfLV^fi yerso^ or jeri^ns^ in pni^e j^c^^ 
. $cE]s;QQ^pir» in perspeciiye, sjbapds. o|^^^ 
^ if^hnogr^lligr s^pd ortljjjugrapfjy , lchrio^9phy^ ii; 
fhj9,^oiwidrpV^ ^^h9grapfiy i\iff ^lev^tipn, pr^ 
%t:t^^^ ©jf ^.firoiit of ajfi, object -^ an# icc^o^ra^^w 
or perspective vii^w^ taking^ seYei;a,l[ si4^, ^o^ 
r^j^^s^tjij^g^.^^^y thing in ita,apDai;eiit proportions. 

SoEir^B^, a hafpJk (ft little s^ wprn by kip^;^ 
Critics are not agr^d whethejc U I'eprfsents a ja- 
Teli^o^^ast^l tha|tis, whether i>be a badg^epf 
^liUit^y or of civil aiwdjjPAty. V^ Qyeejf. pbetf 
decorate the post a^qi^^ %\pg? vtth SC?pt)res. 
, ^cjBPTicfSM, also caiUd Pyr^t^oi^m (frooi its. 
foiJ\nd^r, PyrrhA ^ho lived un^^r Alexander the 
Great), tlpat philosophy Mf^?icb tei|cl)^ |i ^en^rfft 
^sg^nal^nof judpa^flit. 



'^ p.iso-ni4- 




iSctlis^, ^ dtf isioti : thte word istoKiafly iBLpfM to 
relicpoiis separations. 

ScHOLini^, one Who writet sehbKa^ or nortes^ 
^losses, &c. tip<>n ancient authors. 

SMdbL, in beHM-lettrd, H pUbMc ^kce (^ id- 
^tructioti. <'0f such a school" is a phi^se tbitt 
means <* of a tntaner j[MBcid!ar to a certain thne, 
place, master, or mottel." 

SciAGRAi^tiY, ^ prbfile or Itedtion, vbdWbjg^ ihto 
ihside of* a^c^ing. 

SSmi^dfi, ^einotistrtiteft kttowled^. The difl^* 
rence'hetweenscitobetifidiBrt is, that the first ig 
Upeculali^, 'and the second ih^chinllcal. Science 
yKistti, iiiid '1^ 'ptAMVynns. Thediffek^ncc btft#ti6ti 
science and philosophy is, that the firft dMisists tff 
fa^, andihe ilecondt>f opinions, fioienCe gives 
<dk^; pirilo66|^y draws cbiidaiions. 

ficnhms, in h^Htdral history, the fiquirrd, ti 
^g;emis of tlie Hammalia class and of the order 
C^Kres. Th«»e tutiibals life pribdpally'on seeds 
tmd fruits. Thejjr itre tfictremely active in climbing 
treM, snd'boOndi^g ft6)ai 6ne*to another with a 
spring truly astonishing. Some are istipplied with 
^membranes, which enable them to extend this 
'leap into soniefliinglike a shoit flight, fiome are 
flnbterraneons, and btbeirs biiSd in trees. 'They 
•are sprightly, elegant and interetiting. 
• HScwMiftR, 4he - madcarel, 'in - natural histi^, 'ifl| 
Hitfe of ihe 'iBOit beantrtiful fli^es, and inhabits 
•tyMh^nhipLi^ %ntt AWMtic6b- seas.' It Is «aid to 
^reside 'nter^tfie ndrth p&k in winter , and as the 
spring advanocib to move fn'imillfense' shoals in a 
%4nith^rly dbrecfioo, traterribg a ^cfaft \fHfie in u 
^^ -vhort period, ^ proi:Miii|( <tae«r)y in a 



simitar lioe of- moTement to that attributed, to tho 
herring^. 

.Scorpio, a g^nna of iasects of the order aptera. 
There are ten species, all of whioh are armed with 
a ilightly pungent sting ; and in hot dimateaaome 
-of them are highly dangerous : they prey upon 
worms, spiders, flies, &c. and eren upon one 
another. Scorpio afer, or great African scorpion, 
is the Uirgest and fay far the most formidable of 
the whole genus : it is held in great dread by the 
inhabitants. Seorpiona ate vinparous, producing 
a very considerable number of young at onee. 

Scoapio, in astronomy, the dghUi sign of the 
zodiac, in which according to Mr. Flamsteed .thei-e 
are 49 stars. 

ScRATCB, in the language of the salt- workers 
of our country, the name of a calcareous, earthy, 
or stony solwtance, which separates fh>m sea- 
. water in boiling it for salt. This forms a thick 
crust, in a few days, on the sides and bottoms of 
the pans, which they are forced to be at the pains 
of taking off once in a wedc, or ten days, other- 
wise the pans burn away and are destroyed. 

ScftiBE, of the laWf in Jewish polity, one who 
issued authentic copies of the scriptutea, ..and 
decided questions on the same. 

Sculpture, in general, the art of fashioning 
. figures of things. In this sense, it includes cutting 
or earring on stone or wood.] modelling in ^ clay; 
engraving; &c Sculptui^, ifi a confined sense, 
the art of forming figures cjf thingsjn stone* In 
sculpture, the first operation is that of making a 
model of earth oi^ wax. Ea^hen models are made 
.. with few iastruiiients besides tbgJi^Ads. The. wa^ 



for noodalfit mixad with half its quantity of colo- 
phony. • A Uock of $ti>n€ or marble is next to be 
■awed la the extreme, dimcntions required, and 
then iaahioiied, by taking oif what ia auperfluoua 
.with a itubbed point and heavy maUet. When the 
pn^ortions ave needy ^ibtained, the work is pro-' 
ceeded in with a finec point. A flat cutting instru- 
ment, with three teeth, is next employed; and 
afterward a chissel, to take off the scratches of 
the former. The softness and deli(;acy of the work 
is produced by means of the chi^l ; and, by de** 
grees, it ia brought . into roadinesa for polishing. 
This ooncludiqg operation is first performed with 
pumice and smsit, and jifterwards with tripoli. 
When uncommon histreis required, use is made of 
burnt straw. 

• Sba, in geogn^by, is sometimes used for the 
.ocean, or Ihat vast tract of water encompassing the 
whole globe ; but, mojre properly, for a particular 
parlor division of .the ocean ; as the Red-sea, the 
White-sea, the Irish-sea. According to the opinio^ 
at present entertained, the surface of the ocean is 
to the surface of the land as three to one. With 
respect to the depth of the ocean, no certain know- 
pledge has ever been obtained. The greatest depth 
,to which.it has been actually sounded is one mile 
.and 66 feet. The surface of the earth below the 
.eea is evidently simikr to that above it; here 
rising into mountains, the tops of which we call 
•islands and continents, and there sinking into val- 
- lies. The quantity of water that composes it has 
,been computed at 3,205,893,975 cubic miles; and 
that which it receives daily, tjrom all the. fivers, 36 
.cubic miles. The grand prp/eefa of ^evaporation 
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cotitkiflllljr ilimitii0liei4l« whiletlte vti^MM Mpply 
Ite fipdngs, «Bd ^«se the vi?eta, by wbksh it b it 
«Mitiiiiialljr Miiitaraed. Tli6««ieiiciiialfcei«i^ 
ilMtodiB somei^lacin^ end kNMB gvMmi iiMlPiii 
edien. ^< inopoitkwi w^mm li^tiy ihemntu 
The bottom '^th6 oeeH^ wbare ioppeitmky «f ex« 
tmMag it fate «ec«ml, tt fymd t» vnemlto Hie 
liiy land in tmitf iwli m wett w in fe>taw». Jfftift. 
drj Ittad l»^^ to toy-fltnri dttw b lfl d^piliy iMe ife 
Biiiftmly Met ivith $ and tiienme is feanil in the 
bed of theiNfettB. Thorttit»» loo, «i^ i iiaMa r, to4 
disipoMd in die ome mamMr. Tin eaftii^ Aob^ 
lore, whedier dry or oov«wd witli i w itei» ftrmo 
Imtoiie wiiole. Springs of fireBh water, soilie <tf 
l^liieliaie so^oliui^ofisiis to displooe, i&t a «Mi- 
deraUe distance, the current of the sak, issue §mm. 
the bed of the ocean ; siid «yen vo k a noes tomit 
fonh their perpetual fite. Bea ivsier is ik itsdf as 
cdbnrloM and tnaapaMUt as rifer- water; ^the 
VarkNis appearances whidi it assames 'are tmitf 
to aocidental canseB. It varies aeeoiidiDi^ to its 
depth, the materials thitt oompose^to bed, or the 
^presence or absence of iSbft mm, When^the aim 
shines npon it, it li ifreen ; whenit gleams upon k 
through a feg, yellow. Kear the north*Jpole 'k 
appears Mack ; and belwiBen the tropics <Mei& 
1>rown. Thesalteftheooe&nistmdottbtedlytsom- 
^tmmidated to it by the earth it washes, add ;^ 
^matters inc^^fontly carried into it ; brftit isirtnn^ 
tfatft theorists tthodld have thought that (he ^atitity 
^ the salt increases, and lioped to find the age Of 
the worid by c^lculatm|^ ihe time in whtcfti its 

Seient'ialt»eiAt'bai8beeniacqah«d. 'Sadimencan 
rre nio IdeaDf fhe ettniitl uteovationof whidi the 
works of nature are always capable. 



TW QiiW bpilum Idodt of m^wiMQti^:. 1. 
TbftiltdiiWiaa of ite 9iurf«pe, oocfwoned bj tko 
vind ) 2* A f^oQftuiiiiU tendmy tow«cd U^ W«i^ 
iMginiUKIg oil the Western tide of Aw^eric^ vrboro 
d>o AfiiU^ with which h flows o?er tht; imioeiMll 
tKiust botinreon that continent and Asii^, rcindefnthiy 
yart of it so smooth as to be called the ptifiifiG ; 
while the renplsion it meets with on its retum t^ 
Ihe JBaatem side of America, cau^ the Atlanta 
to he boi^eKOas, particularly «s it smKostfhes Ihf 
gre^ bapk at Newfoupdlvid, wheie i| ffci^|v9s b%i 
Iii>fiii4ie Western isl^ 3. A v^folar swell, on^ 
in 1% honra, commonly called the tide. S^ T^^A* 

7iU tbo time of the Jgmperor ^QMiniw» tl^ «M 
wi«/so)pmwendopwto all men; Tho ^wpem 
i;^ fiRB^aUowed f^phi «f w^re iff^posfwusion of th# 
Isndiw (hfi «ote {KrifiUg? j4 Wishing he^ their ra« 
spectiTe territories, exclusive of alt <^^ciics« 

HaiiMT noticed the Meditenranea^ se^ in its 
IS99PW 9^1 w<o d;^&U bore reier briefly ^ the othsi 
chief mm^ beginning irith the Koi^fv^.op; ?roxep 
fsa^ltliMeByferfafsettm, wfeifih Wt«R^4ra«» Sfi^qf 

|i9''Nor4i'lMitHdot9th« polar !;«)giopv« fie^we^en^o 
Bastei^^Boostiof Qrm^JPriitWs opd thr cpMts of 
]>«nipMh and ^owwuy^ northwiird tp th^ Shetland 

islfwdft i^ fonw ^ tf«lf <^«d the Geman m^ 
Msfe Qemianicqm. At the sou^em ei^ti;^ty of 
KoriMay, sp ana of that aea dmost en^roitf> Deo-. 
D9Wrh- Stretchi<»gEa4an4North-£i^itif^C#ed 
ibe9fdtip,MiMr4e ^elt, and ej^ten^ froqi^^h 
to North dOa)eogMftf»including the ^i^ $9M^ii^ 
The small gvlfs of fiiil^nd and (^ivonii^ ^^ .to the 
Eastward; and the former, by Iti09l»fl of ihe 
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-wiiSii the White sea.' Thete gtAfk ree^ire th« 
Oder, the Vistnlft, the Niemeu, and the Dwii»» 
together with many rivers which descend from 
Lapland and Sweden, Finland and Lironia. * An 
inland g^alf, eastward from Russian Lapland, is 
called the White sea, into which twelve pr thirteen 
considerahle rivers discharge thev^selves. At th^ 
nor^-west e^rtremity of Russia, the strait of 
Waygatz, in 70° North latitude, was long con- 
sidered by geographers as a passage into the sea) 
or gulf, that lies eastward along the coast ot' 
Grand Tartary : but the navigation of * this strait is 
now found to be impracticable, on acoonnt of th^ 
shoals of ice floatiog in those parts. To pass into 
the eastern ocean |>y the north of Nova %ettibla^ 
is ecj^ally impossible, becaase an immense field of 
ioepreckides all access, in this way, from Europe 
to the East Indies. *«' 

- Ftbm North Cape in Lapland, the Frozen sea 
stretches Westward along the coast of Greenlandi 
^petted hy the coast of Labrador, it tumrnort^^ 
ward to 'form an immense gn]f,-lai^ tracts of 
^hteh are - distinguished by different names, tts 
Hudson*^ Bay, Davis's Strait, and Baflln^i Bay. - 

The dilitanee between Noith Cape and ''tbb 
north-easfr extremity of Tariary is about lS5'de^ 
grees, or 'd,S0O English miles. - A line fcom-ihiA 
extremity across the Caspian and Bed Seas tb the 
Oape of -Good Hope, M. Buffon observes j is* about 
d,600 Parisianr leagues ; and no other line of equal 
extent n to be found in the 'old continent '. 'Frc^m 
l4orth Cape to the sooth 'Extremity of AfHea are 
$,500 league. 

The knlian sea vxtoids iioin the' AlIMn ooatt 



Mwtt€£M«w GwMfk wii New HvUamit 
lnwuiieil Mtiie a«rtb ligr Aw^ imd w Ae ii#iilli 
IqrtkftfiiwcBngiMilomirdi tk^pflile. FroQi Ihf 
month of ibe Arabian Golf to tfa« Caiw^of Ooo4 
9&pe^ ike eoitt inolnieB aovlli-wwl irttboot pny 
nmaikabla fdf or haj. 

ijfctirwi tlii Mite of AlHea ani MflMar, liep 
Mara JBrjAniam» Hm Bad ata, bjr tho Tiuto 
^aiadi Iha aaaof Jfeooa, th«t Im ftnv anM ar 
y«lik 1. Ua Bad aaa, or AnMaii giM; pnaporlgr 
floaallMl, wluali eitBMla abOHft dOQ tofigiiai npvtk 
lMttb*v«rt ftom the iriadl of Soaotom, aa4 r»- 
M«aa its namallroni Cbe eabar of tiia foek, akiBg 
tiMooaal. a. ThaPataianfrify fcot a w aD Arabia aad 
Periia. 3. The {orolf of Indiia, or SeiBdit ad te 
•Miitb: olr a oog^mabM rhwu 4. Vba g«lf of 
Atmhaia on the oaaat of daaarat. 
" Dte ya Bd Ae pa rt n aa ja of ladia, arelbo g»lfc of 
Bingai, Siam, IVMifiMi, Corae, and Ja|iao. Wmm 
China the ooaat iacliMa iittrtb*#aat, and naatt to 
iha asteaailty of iPartaiy, av BcMring^a ateak | aad 
Ike airigacent aea is diatinguiahad by the gaiiafal 
•ppallatioM of tha aaa of Japan, and af Oohmik. 
iniat oowt, it has been oonjaotivad, an^OTitly ax- 
tcnded sontbwatd fton Kamtecbadca to Nav Hoi- 
land ; bat, n prooaas of liaaa, the ¥9(Mc OoeaD, 
hjtteoonataat progveaa ten Eaat to Waal, has 
gainad upon it, and laftno traaoa of tbal pM of 
Aha oontinant, sobm moantaiM aad ale? ated tracto 
iiacaptad, vhieU now farm amatt iaiandf; 

3. The fi^th aaaor INwifte oa^u, w bonndad 
on the meat by Kew Holland and thai If aw Philip- 
fHto iakii on the noith and aaai by Baanag'a 

B 3 
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8ti%it>afid^er Am«ri«iiii oMthwnlt oiiitbfc imAkif 
the iV»fteii Veg^ tMrsvds the pole. BnvAmwd 
of «the-e(|U«tor it is divin^fiei with. DOmenHM 
groups of istttftdSy mailer ^ef <iirluebiiefe.heHl:iB« 
eentlj' explored. . ' . » 
^ 4.•The>AnaMie«»a,^wlHLanotetf5Fla]k4JSq«ol^ 
or Mare Atlanticam, from Allie a>9Mrapiof nioiiK- 
taibs oni the Western eoost of iMauritaiw ;. Mare 
UfagQimivftioni.its va8t>diaMii8i«Rir;.tfid Mare-.l^ 
Bebro6ii«i,'i.«Jtifte dackaod stoilmyeea^ .Sfevtoil 
divisloii^ df>4t atoa^ the«Q«* aredifltmguiabed' hjr 
)^articil1ar appeflatioiig bereaHermeationed^ Ifrw 
-iKAiiided on the east by. Africa aod.Enrnpe, avl 
on the west by-Ameitea. . That.part of it: irideh 
<iies eooth of 4he equaloris. conuuoiily cilM the 
'dOcNiisea. • 

> The western coast^of Afisea, ff>om:the Qnpe^f 

Good Hope north to Cape Neg^, bae no infltBiotalB 

or sino&tkins. Between Capfe-GanzalTez, aadOape 

(Tres Fnntas.lliere is an,<ipen giilf. From' life 

(eqninoctial Koe the Atlaatie eistaids along' ihe 

'GoaatB'of Afiica, Povtngal, Spain, Franoe, 'and 

fGennany to about 53* north ]atttode. Belwaen 

.th6 north coast of Spain and. firetagne, i. e. be- 

tiPeed'Oife Ortegal and the irie of OnerMaBt netr 

Brest^ U€k 4he Bay of Bif^y. 

The PWipoiitis, or lliamiora,. is a small tract of 
sea .between* the Mediterranean and the Eoxiiie.. 
The latter, from the nordi-east^ sets into it with a 
fttFe)kg!onrr^<* throng^ -the Bosphoms Thraetas» 
or MyiAaSi the straits of Constantinople, and the 
' surfdns of ifii' titter itf disohariped by^the Ilellea*^ 
'pdtttns, >DaDdakielles,*'into the iBg«aa sear.^ iti* 
bmoided. oi| the Seat hgr Bithjnia, ailcl mtHkefmmt 
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%F;nqMii'r< mad.hf mnaiM ««and Mkadtof no 



The £jm9ev llMir Ifojpre, or Bteck se^^ aa^ 
daHlof calM.CiliieMiiiia, Scytlucuin, Sarmad* 
•WByC^imiiariwisTiimcuniy Coldueun, &c« haa 
fefKQ.«Mmiii)iMt9'40me.gMiP«^ gulf <^ 

Ib9 JMit«tt9iPiiii;.wltb whidi il baaa oonunaai'* 
€atio»by.lfa» f»a of MtroMra. It extends from 
47*" 6' to 70'' 40f ca«t loniifitude, L e. 780 Bnglish 
Allies; andUsfiniaB b»eailtkua§4egffoe»nearij, 
«r .^SiO .mil^iUi It recmves jarany cireiB, as the 
I>ii|iibe^ the]|7ie|>efi the Jtlon, the£nnaki tbe-flaa* 
gad* iScc The Ponifons a.laltiB,.or Momll golf* 
onite noftheni eoait^caUed Pains MeotkkB, or ssa 
of iUoplli dOO hyK^.'Or 70 miies. The south 
coast was aocnralid^ surveyed by theaneicDts, and 
is^esqrihed vritb grsait exactness by Aman kt his 
Feiiplus. , ... 

. , The (/iMfiiaa 4ee»;by4he:encaant8 eaUed Mave 
Qaqpiuim Uyiymiium Magnatfi, and Psnticuoi ; 
by: the M«)m»'Bohar Gorsun, Badio,. Giorgian, 
Tebentaa, 6(0, ; by Bdffisi» the aea- Khosar, and 
^avistlian ; by Persians . Depjakulsom ; by . Ar- 
sneniansySoof ; and by Russians QIasenahat-enoin ; 
hgif beiweeii 33^ and 47^ north, latilnde; itsiei^ 
j|»eing 6,90 raUesy and ittniean hBeadlhaidegnsa; 
nr 180 miles. lidfn^mOml. coalenis ainoupt to 
al^Ye 36,000 /Bqnafpemihs.. ... 

^, iummoHf ' 0j^ptmmee ^ ; it. is .iiiund : ihst 
tight is om^ of the^wt substaaMnthat flies.off firam 
ho j fcf dflidng- their dee^nniesiliotty henee it can 
Sj^.fac^o^sined ftomptliesoent fiahss, mr pieces of 
£sliuB9ki f^.pntsBseent state or Jt^gpa. el iwapient 



nghtetosfm no loagw ia arvinUe ftnu^ «!&«# 

fornnog new oombmatioiis wkh Hie oOMP gmm^ 

that are bow escapiagf, or partiaM biWteMif^ 

eaeaped already. l%e vatler of ficlrt k foiQMi. 40 

be adhenfio, and will eon&Nw atlif^ed to thbrOirit 

iaoeof* tlM bmtj tbal has achi^lioi It, or toUMl 

ftq^m or oHior adbatanoe to wiiioiltl ft tramfenod 

1^ acsapiBer. fSow dM vaet taaar af iko ooiiati 

oentBioaiii itoolf wiiaimrliaa the gf«atect teii« 

de&eyto the )»vpd«ctioii of sodi' o phonoitiaMt. 

it is ^ Bataml frafinoe of tk^ grootar nattibor of 

tbaoe amiiiais that s a o t fe t a Ug^ 4ktm feeOh* 

(iigiPswidiwbidi«hoy«vo«iiowo4 fortbfeptm; 

yoae^ Theoaa^milftifisin ks'taiBtOiiso boaoiii at 

aU tknoa an ononuotis ^puoitity of Hia* Ited of 

kmaml tmmaac imagine m^ 'which is most ««^ 

posoi to throw ibttfa Its latat %bt hi aa 9ggt^ 

tfate and visible ibrm, dnrinsr ita first pro^rass of 

dooompoaitian, «id smites 4o diftrM oh^ttin- 

atanoes wfaidb cbdaflgr favour sfloh an evoluHoit, 

a«eh as m 4oid oaenstraatB, teaapenile waraillh and 

ft solutioiiL of nwiate of sodA or oOilfilion sidt. If 

thtti me soo.ui rotten wiood, a ceMkin portion ot* 

tight pound telh in « ^MAblfl 1%rm ; if W see ft 

maaog'm a atill ^osalaif degree from bones and 

oheUa thothdve nnidergono tho> process of chldna* 

^Bt;< if we oeeit stili BMvo^lMK^at thn^ thrown 

forth from the animal e^oriie of churdiWardo, 

ood adhering to the aiwihoe of the opot ftom which 

itiflBuas, bow mttoh.Mare easHy may we^xpeot to 

•BO it thrown forth, and in still JUriget otfaotilSeo, 

iBomdiffeMiyt parts of the oeeon, nnder eSrcuni- 

tenoes diat nuy fit? our ite esoape| oileh idherJn^ 

totho«idts of liio.Y«MMfc, <Hr to the ottM, «8 ihey 



tfrrraisfed firotti* the water,' ^rodiiftin^ a loog tine/ 
or extended theet of wonderful brfllktiey. 

' ^EA'tnarh. Siee-fifei:co!f.' 

' 'BwL'piants belong fo' the €it6MS' cfyplogamur, tm4 

' tbe onder of 6/^«; ^roe, as the /«ct and inarine 

trlv^p, are immersed in *^tiie aea, are sessile, and 

wxtinmt root. The tuaHne coii/erf a are either 

sessile or floating. 

^^EAt^in zoology^, an anspllHnons aamial inba-* 
Intingf the Caspian Sed, and mdny of theooaate of 
the ocean. It affords fbod to > the people who fire • 
where it is found ;* ftdd^kititshcs articles- of oom^ ' 
meroe in Its bhibber and baiiy-skki. ' It has two • 
menMr^, fiSerring faotih* te feet aad a« fins, by iiiean» 
of wbiofa it^eotties Ob shore ; whete the method of 
taldrig"itfwib3r*laio^ingit4iown with a long dob.; 
Thill crealttfeis^fi^egMiote, and iHieii^atlittfkeil, iii 
compfbinns 'eome to its assistanoe. TheifiMluMge) • 
however, enly eiftaUeirilie ishennan to iamaie hit • 
booty.' • 

"^ fksMfffn^ ^ sbMtSi <iialt>re'tTeops of Hi&d4stan^, . 
serving tlie European merchaato. - > •• 

' ^nttini ifitee WlicwoiteTRT. 
' 1%^BbBlui,- a Mot< of t^hristians, dissenting from' 
the Chureh of SoOdMid, cluefly.oB the qnastioD of 
eodeslari^cri g^emment.^ • 
"Sec^ndhhoht, o^ a* sight super-added to the 
BSttand,* a iboal^' of whioh certain supostitious 
itadhypooondiiao persons 'in Scothoid bare sup-' 
pose^ tkemselres peegessed. Tkera is nothing in ; 
die sCbries of the^ (Mople that .diflbni malerially > 
ftom those of nerrossi. patients in iginerat ; but in 
tills oase* the vagaries of the brain. are supposed to. 
lie pfophotie. - SMnMl-^gbt. is an impression made 
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upon the eye, by wki/ch Uungs dWt^iA itad tiiliUQ, 
are perceived, and seeo 89 ifteypere^reBenU A 
maA on a jouroey, facfr«fyi luum^laUs fn^o^ Ua 
hoirse ;. another* . who ia perhaps at work vbo^ tbis* 
bouae neea him bIeQiling,aft.tbfB gjpomid* ^aupoqly , 
with 1^ landscape of th^ pl^ce where the aecid«ntr 
beials him. Mother s«er, diiving bone bia cattle^ 
or wandering: ia idlenusss, i» suddenly 8ux|iriaiQd by 
the lypearfuBiM^ of a bndx^ q^remony, or lunml' 
pr<)Qes8aoii« And coi»^ tb^wQwuMKa or at^eadanlSi. 
of whom if be knows tbem, ht rebtas the nanwH 
if ha knows th^^n aoty^becan desontio tha d r ss nw > 
Thlomi Hi^taut aiiA aaan Afe the instAnt thnv bnaMA*. 

f These vMi4na«wjiotiNNi(in«4 (9 solmnorinn* 
paMiit:«r#nM.i nor, kit tsus^iaaiiaomNpljyvf*. 
IMTteiA,. that, to the aeoond isi|^t iwAinc i»f9V9^ 
BW ila d botiph^mtooaa ef twL Tk»Mw^vf^^9^ 
oMMuHabankt or of^piptri i^ j^aotifid fkangbiof 
fish; the arrival of common travellers; 0|, if, 
poasWto|,imi move triflii^inMtoiis tbw thesft 9t» 
foreseen by the senw* 

SBcnETARv, an offiotr ^boao 4M4r it n t%¥QM|te 
Iciiefli and otfaor iMtramlotai te and nndai tbs 
Mmm •ndaotbority of b(is msainr. • 

Secbbtart qf StatCf in Bnitisll .purity, sn>offil?or 
of the ctowtk who transaota all polltioalbiisiiuip- 
There a«e three principal aacretnrias of «M«« 
They are membeva of /the psiy-OttMloilf wA kw^ 
aathority to eomoiit persona lof fraOfOA^Md flb«r 
oifenoas against the staisb aa ebnasTPotors 9f tb#. 
peace at common law, 4nr aa J4Mtieea of 4bo v^9m 
thronfiiioiitthe kiufdom* 

SaoBBcioir. In the ooigRSeipf tbo curoubtiOA tho: 



and is there entirdy changed in its chemieiil €obi«- 
]>o8ilioB, Mas to ftrm Tatious pnMlacts notjire- 
vsdstmg^in tfie mass of Uoed, and which Ihnn some 
of the most important Tarieties of animal matter. 

Bbct, a coi l ect l Te tem ftr a body of people ad- 
hetitig to some plhikwopbical or religions system. 

fiBcoKJS, temporal, in opposition to cc d cs ia st ica l, 
Ot more properly, woridly, in opposition to mo- 
'ttastic. The wond, in its plain sense, is appKcable 
to that which is ** of an hundred years," or **an 
^8* ;** ^ ^c seeidar games of Rome, whidi were 
ccSnrafced once in an age, ; hot, metaphorically, it 
Is made to denote things of the age, of the world, 
'dfthis transitory life. 

Skeo, in botany, the last prodoce of a plant, con- 
taininga new one in itself. The process of regeta- 
^onftom a seed to a plants is simply that of ex- 
]>a]ision. Flowers, and their form and colours, are 
an adapted to the maturation of the seed of the 
plants. 

"Seeds are naturally disseminated by fbur difTerent 
'ineans; by rirers and running waters; by the 
winds; by animals which feed upon them ; by an 
elastic spring in the pods. 

SfiBKs or SsiKs, people of a rdigion founded in 
Kndostan, about four centuries ago ; by Naneek- 
#hah, ^0 left a book of doctrines^ written in verse. 
Be teaches the existence of one God, filling all 
mace, andpervaffing all matter ; the immortality of 
£e soul, and the future leward of virtue and 
^uiiishmentofvice: foriads the vices universany 
recognized by the human heart, as such ; and in- 
culcates the practi^ of all the tirtues. ' Be com* 

9 
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mandi. ouvemi toleratioii, candemAuy- e? carter 

ligious controversy . . 
Selemites, id nataral history, 4lie^ oam^of a 

large class of fossils ; in chemistry, a spMea of 
plaster of Paris. 
Sblenoorapht, a branch of cosmography, which 

-desaibes the moon as geography does theearth. 

SsLEociDiB, in cbr<mol<^. iBra of the Setea- 
eidee, or the Syro-Macedonian ffira, is a oompnta- 

.tion of time, commencing froqi the establishment 
of the Seleucidfle, a race of Greek kings, who 
reigned as successors of Alexander the Great, in 
Syria, as the Ptolemies did in Egypt. This sen 
we find expressed In the book of the Maccabees, 
and on a great number of Greek medals, struck bj 
the cities of 9yria; &c. The Rabbins call it the 

. sera of contracts : and ihe Arabs the sea of the two 
horns. According to the best accounts, the first 

. year of this aera fails in the year 312 before Christ, 

. being about eleven or twelve years after Alexander's 
death. 

S£LTZEB*WATER, a mineral water which rises at 
Lower Seltzer, a Tillage in the electorate of Trieves* 
See MiNERAjL water. 
Sennaau, a kingdom of Africa, in the country of 

. Nubia, sitHated - on Ihe l»anks of the Nile, between 
£gy pt and Abyssinia. 

Sense, the i^xternal organs of sense are usually 
4;las8ed undef jfiye beads, viz. those of sight, of 
hearing, of feeling, of smell J of taste. The external 
organs of sensjfs, the nerves and the brain, are the 
organs of sensation.. ' If the external organ be de* 
stroyed no sensation can be produced-: where thero 
are no nerves titiert is no sensation: wberq tbo 
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jieTTong bssitidies aee most numeitoas there ia most 
.{tCDsatioa: if the nerve be. destroyed, sensations 
.cannot be produced from those parts to which the 
nerve belong^s,. which are farther from the brain 
than the injured parts. All the nerves terminate 
in the brain. If the brain is compressed, sensation 
is suspended. If the brain is considerably bjured 
sensation ceases. . Sensations are the rudiments 
and elements of our ideas, that is, of all our 
jihougbts and feelings. In tibe earliest exercise of 
the sensitive power, sensations are simple, uncom* 
pounded with the relicts of former corresponding 
sensations, but the sensations soon become per* 
ceptions, that is they instantaneously recal tfie 
relicts of other corresponding sensations. .The ac- 
iBuracy and extent of the perception depends on the 
vividness and efficaciousness of the compound 
sensations, and the number of them received from 
the same or similar objects in different situationSy 
and through the medium of different senses. The 
object, therefore of early education should be, to in- 
vigorate the organs qI' sense. 

Sepia, in natural history, the cuttle-jUh^ a genus 
.of the Vermes Blollnsca class and order, of which 
there are eight species : inhabitants of various seas. 
The Sepia Officinalis inhabits the ocean, and is the 
prey of the whale tribe and plaise ; its arms ai'e also 
frequently eaten off by the conger eel, and are re- 
produced. The bony scale on the back is that which 
is sold in the shops, and which,, when reduced t» 
fine powder, is reckoned excellent for the teeth, as 
, well for keeping them white as for preserving then^. 
It is also used. as pounce. Th^e animals have the 
power of squirting oat a black fluid, resembling; ink'* 

VOL. IT, T ' •* ' 
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wUob U sM to be «B ingTA^ianl mmi m Um com- 
jMwitioit of Indiw kik. They dBposit their c^gs 
nften Ma-weed, wfcioh rtmi Mee tamch eCfraiiee. 
When fint deposited thej ere wittle, bnt when im- 
pre§|ttated by the male they heeome black ; they 
are rotund) with a little poiat at the ead, and m 
eaeh of them ie iadoged a living cuMtke-fieh, wat* 
lonndedwitiiagelatnoiiafliiid. The ileih is used 
asfood by the Itafiana. 

SEPTBicBBa, the ninth nonlh of the nodem year» 
but the seventh of the Roman, whenoe ito name. 

SfipruAonrr, or the LXX, a name give to a 
Greek vefwon of tfie boMce of the Old Testament) 
IVom its. being eemndered as the work of seventy* 
two jews, who are usiiafly called the ievent^ if^ier^ 
prctert ; serenty being a round, number* The an- 
thenticity of this Tersioa is mueh contested . 

SEaoiN, or 2BCCHIN, a eohi stmok at Venice and 
in Turkey. 

8£BAPB, in theology, an angel of the highest 
oi^der. Tlie seraphim are thus called from their 
being peculiarly inflamed with divine lave, owing 
to their neaoer and more immediate attendance on 
the throne of God ; and which iervoar they com- 
municate to the inferior spirits. 

Sbrob, a woollen quilted stfrfT, of wUdi there are 
different kinds, denominated from their qnaUties, 
or the places (^ their manufacture. The process 
of making seige has a general resemblance to that 
of the cloth manufacture. 

BESLOEAtn-at'laWj the highest degree taken at 
common law, as that of doctor b of the civil law. 
8eigeants-at-law, or of the coif, or cap, which they 
are aopposed to wear beneath then wigS; are move 
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ptlimlifl^ •ppnfabii toplMd in the eouH ef iwtn- 
mon pleai, w to a tlM ooaimoii-law of Engkodt 
in wltiidi tbnjr.iiiB rqgnaMaipeouliaflj oon? enint, 
w nott ilrictly ol«rred. They are not reBlrained» 
hommaif front plradio^ in tny other oonrt^ where 
the judgM vho onnnot iU their office befoie thejr 
ate lergeaiita thenMeliree» oaU theaft kroikurt, • 

Sbbjkamt at drmif or at maeey an effioer appointed 
to attend the perion of the kiDfr» arrert perMmi of 
quality that o^fendi te. A eimilar oeigeant atten4e 
the loid cheneeUors a tbiidt the epeakerof tb^ 
house of commons ; and a fourth ibb Jord-mayor 
of Londoni on sotenm eooasioM. 

CoMMOM argeantt an offioar of the dty of Looden, 
who attends the lord-mayor and court of aMesmeK 
en court«days, and is in eoonoy wkh them en aJl 
occasions. He is, more pnrtieubrlyi to take care 
of the orphane' ektaiee. 

SBRPBNTBSf in nntunal history, en order of the 
amphibia, containing so? en genera. Serpents are 
distinguished as foodess amphihin. £brpenlB era 
oast naked upon the earth, witlKNit limbs, eipoeed to 
every injury, but fiefueiitly amed with a poisoft 
the most deadly and horrtUe, wUeh ie contained ie 
tubular ihngs lesemUing teeth, pbced withentlfae 
ytffwjiw, protnided and retracted at pleasure, and 
aorrounded with a gtondniar Tessei by which this 
fatal fluid is secreted. Only about a fifth pert of 
oil the eerpents are armed with poison, and all tast 
their sldns. Home eerpents are ? iriparous, that ie 
bring fmik their yovng alive, as the rattle enake, 
while those which ere innoxious areoriparous, de- 
positing their eggs in a kind of chain, hi any diese 
warm situation, where they ere eltorwards biilohed« 
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Session qf^pafiiMmnt^ $he MuAmftftd'spiicebe-' 
tvr«f»i its meetiiigaDd its prorogatioD. 
. Sessions, court of Quartery in British pc^ty, « 
eourt held to erery coUnty, and mtet ^orpoiate 
towns^ once in every quarter .of a ye«r. It is> ap*< 
pointed to be in the first wedc after MichaeloiaSy 
the first wedc after the Epiphany, the first week. 
aftiv the ckwe of- Easter, and in the week after the 
translation of Saint Thomas .the Martyr. It is held 
^fore two or more justioes.of the peace. It seldom- 
tries ^eater offences than small felonies within the 
benefit of clergy. 

Both in corporations. abd counties at large, there 
is sometihies kept . a special or petty sessions, by a 
few justices, for dispatching smtdler business be- 
tween the quarter sessions ;> as Ueensing alehouses 
andpassing the accounts of pavish officers. 

Settlement, act of, in British history, a statute 
13 and 13 WiU: III. whereby the crown was fixed 
in the house of Hanover, and new liberties obtained 
on behalf of the people, 

Seiiaoesima, the second Sunday before Lent, or 
Ibeiiext to Shrove Sunday : so called as being about 
the 60th day bdfore Easter. 

Sextant, in mathematics, denotes the cdxth part 
of a- circle, or an arch comprehending si^ty d^^rees. 
The word sextant is more partioulariy used for an 
astronomical instrument made like a quadrant, ex- 
ceptiog that its limb only comprehends sixty de- 
grees. .The use and application of the sextant is 
thesame.with that of the quadrant. See Quadrant. 
. Shaft,, in architecture, the pillar of a column, or 
the body between the base and capital. 

SdAST, inimning) the pit or hollow entraace inttt 
a raioe. 



. ISmkomm^ ^Ohaoabbk ^ in eotnttierM, ttldnd of 
gpraiD^d leMberv iivfpared, as is sup^ed^ of the 
Ma of a ipeeifli of- o^foalas, or boand-fish, ooUed 
tboohagree, or flhognaa, fiid niieh used moovoriag 
cassi, bookig, &c. It in inporlMl from Constaiiti* 
nopte, Tanris, TripoK, Algieri, and tjpom oome pairto 
of Poland, whero 4t is pitepared in the ftHowtny 
BMnner; the skin heingf strotdied ont, is irat 
vorered orer with muslBrd seed, whioh is bniisfli 
ttpon it : and Mng thus exposed to the weather §ot 
oome days, it is then tanned. The best is Of * 
brownbh eohmr, as the ipi4iite sort is the worst : It 
is extremely hard ; yet, when steeped in wftter, it 
becomes soft and plialde ; and beiofrfiuAioned 9hto 
^Oase-eovefs, it readily fakes any cokmr, as red, 
green, yellow, hhtek, aooording^ to the fancy of' the 
vorkinan. 

€Ihak, or SHEIK, (an old man or elder) a name 
^notin^ a lord or man of eminence in Asia and 
Africa. 

6if AMon^ cRAHiois, or sbamoy, a kind of leather, 
either dressed in oil, or tanned, much esteemed for 
its softness, pR^cy , and a quality of bearings soap 
>vithout injarv* It is prepared frmn the skin of a 
wild goat, cafled chamois, inbalnting tiie mountains 
of Bauphiny, Savoy, Piedmont, and the Pyrenees. 
The true chamois leather is counterfeited with com- 
mon -goat, kid, and sheep-skins; the art makes a 
particular profession. ^ 

Shamscrift, orsANSCRTPT, asacrcd and dead lan- 
guage,^ in which the religious writings of the 
Bramins are extant. 

IShaster, shastah, or hedang, the name of the 
wiritiogs received in ttindftstan as penned origr* 

T 8 
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iipir^i%then^ty. The lolkiiriii«£U>eb«afliigw 
«hai9ter ^for tkere are lOther shmten^ which IbejT 
recskon spariotw) do not alleir ih/U any phyvieal evil 
exists : ibey msdntaui that God treated all thiagv 
perfectly good ; hut thai n9an» beiog a free 9gent^ 
cnay be guilty of : moral evil, wbidi may beinr 
jurious to hima^lff but can be.of no detriment to the 
genei^ system pt* nature. Qod, they; say, being 
i»erfeot1^ benevolent, .n^v^r punished the wicked 
•othe^wise.-thanby pain and ^fflictipn, which are the 
jial^r^ )COtasequences of evil .actions ; . and- hell, 
Ihei^f^e) is no other thau censciousnessof evil. 
; : $ii4WL» a woollen handkerchief, originally manu- 
/actfired in India exclusively, and most beautifully 
in Cashiuii^e. Mr., Knights, of Norwich, is said t9 
onanpiiacture shawls of greater bresuUh than any 
previously woven in this country, and the quality 
xan si^aceely be distinguished from those of India. 
< SusAVE, or SHEEVf^ ill naval affairs, the wheel oo 
which the rope works in a block ; it is generally 
formed of lignum vitse, sometimes of brass, and 
frequently, the interior part, or that which sustains 
.the.friction against the. pin is of brass. Jet into the 
^exiterior which is of lignum vitse. 

Sheep, in zoology, an animal of the, utmost value 
to mankind. The sheep supplies food, clothing, 
and many ofher articles of life. Of its wool is made 
worsted and varipus clotha ; of its skiu, leatfier, 
parchment, and glue ; of its tallow, caadles and 
soap; of ^. its hoi»is»* biUtonfi, And .various ,atliet 
articles ; of its trvtf^rs^ a,useful 1A9 <wd somettfiies 
food ; of its bones, an wk which« is -an ^d^sential 
ingredient ia ajrtifi^a)..8to{|^ ; ^a ^uid. from which 
^lau]>erss^aud ^ succedan^um for hactshom aijp 
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olHiiMd ; a 4ayiM\mng vapour wliieh produces 
.a salt substituted fur fnl^ammoniac ; and its flesh is 
a staple source ot' nourishmeot 

Sheik, in Egypt, a priest of a mosque^ answering 
.to an imam in CJou^antinople. 

^kiKLF, araoi^ miners, the same with whatihey 
otherwise call tast ground, or fast country, being 
thai part of the internal structure , of tiie earth which 
■tbey find lying ei;en, and in an orderly manner, and 
evidently having retained its primitive form ; and 
situation, unUioved by the waters of the general 
deluge, while circumjacent and upper strata haVjC 
been removed. .. 

Shell, a substance of a stoUy hardness, com« 
posed of carbonate of Itme variously combined 
with animal gluten, and serving for the covering 
and, habitations of different animals, mostly of the 
order Mollusc A ; (which see) allowing of the oc- 
. casional protrusion of part, of their naked body. 
\1(hen the eggs of testac^us apimals are hatched, 
the. young appears, with its shell akeady fprmed, 
and it has then at least one complete turn of the 
sjiirip and a little more ; but at this period the shell 
is extremely thin* A body may increase in volume 
in two ditferent. ways. Either the particles of 
which it is composed, pass through that body by 
means of circulation, and undergo certain changes 
. by which they are prepared to form part of the 
body : or the particles of which a body is composed 
may unite with it by juxtaposition, without any 
previous circulation or preparation within the body^ 
to the increase of which they are destined. It is iu 
the first way that the groi?th of vegetables and 
Auiptafai is aooomplished: the second is the mb^a; 
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by yfhi6ti khtXin reeeive new ftdlKiimui of nntttefy 
and enlarge in size. Tlie first is the mode (>f iif^ 
crease peculiar to living organized substances? bj 
the second inor^nized substances receire sew ad- 
ditions of matter and increase oTTolnme. These 
afford sufficient characteristic mailcs for a natural 
^▼ifiion of bodies into organized and inorganized 
cobstances. The experiments of Reaumur hare 
decisively proved that the growth of^sheHs is owing 
to the latter mode of increase: they are enlarged 
by receiving new additions of matter, afto it has 
heen excreted from the body of the animal, and not 
by a circulation through the body of the shell 
Itself. 

The various tints of different colours, wift which 
«he1)s are so beautifully adorned, result, it should 
seem, from an economy and organization somewhat 
similar to that which has been mentioned. On the 
neck of the animal, tHat part from which the matter 
of the shell is supposed to be secreted, the colours 
'of the shell may be detected ; the colouring patter 
appearing to be deposited with the other substances 
of the shell. Altiiough the colours are thus dis- 
posed by the animal, the action of fight appears to 
have a considerable effect in augmenting thehr 
brilliancy ; climate also occasions considerable dif- 
ferences in this respect ; hence the shells obtained 
from the torrid zones are much more rich in th^ 
colouring than those which are found in the more 
temperate zones. The air and water, no doubt 
have, some effect in determining the variety of 
colours, but as many shells, situated in precisely 
similar circumstances as to these particulars, vary 
much as to the disposition of their marks, there 



MtM: bb oertMh fecolonritiM and nodificaliMs ia 
tike parts of the diffinaant animala, which prepare 
Ihe shelly matter ; and theaapciDaliaritieB, alihougb 
impecoepliUe to, abd uttdetmBinahle by ua, most 
be regnlalcd .with aatoniabing soiforiiiity in all in- 
dividuals of the flame species, . though ei er Taried 
with beauty and akgance in different apecies. 

t^BKLVBS, in naf al affaira, a geaemljMme giren 
to any dangerous shallows, sand-banks^ or rockSt 
kying immediately under the surface of the water* 

SuBSiFf , or Sbub-rbbvb, in English polity, iba 
baiK^of the shire or bailiwic, a judicial and minis* 
terial oflicer in each county of England, nominated 
by the king (except in Westmoreland, where thf 
office ia hereditary) and ranking above aU persons 
In the county during his office. 
I The sheriff acts, 1. as a judge, S. aa a keeper of 
the king's peace, 3, as a ministerial officer of the 
courts of justice, and 4. as the king's bailiff. 

1.. He is' to hear and determine all causes under 
40i^ and in various other dvil cases. He is like- 
vise to decide the election of knights of the shire 
(aulject to the controul of the House of Commons), 
of coroners, and veitlurers ; to judge of the qualifi- 
cation of voters,* and to return such as he shal} 
determine to be duly electod. 

2. He is the first magistrate of the county: and, 
both io pursuit of civil offenders, and of foreign in« 
vaders may call upon every one tberdn to assist 
hiiA: an act whidi is termed raiting the pane 
condtattuwjaru of the county. 

3. As a minister, he is bound to execute.all pro- 
cesses issuiug from the king's 4^urts of justice. 
la the commencement of dvil causes, be ia to 9unm 
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oftlled, And the asber counts the horse- shoes tfnd 
nails, and h&ng asked how many shoes ? answers 
•ix ; the remerubranoer prockims " a good num- 
ber." The usher is then asked ^* how many 
nails?" and answers, ^'sixty-one.'* l%e other 
officer in Mke manner proclaims *' a good number.*' 
The business beiog over, Mr. Ilecorder invites the 
«ursitor baiion in the name of the sheriffs to dint 
.with them ; and the ceremony being finished the 
•procession returns in the same manner as upon 
inresenting the lord-mayor. . 

Sbeeiff, or Zbriff, among the Mohammedans, 
those who,, as descendants of the prophet, wear 
the green turban ; such is the sheriff of Mecca. 

* . Sbuld, in armoury, a weapon of defence, worn 
upon the ai*m, to fend off lances, darts, and hand- 
lairms. ^he surface, or as it is called in heraldry, 
theiidd, of tha shield, or. 'escutcheon, appears to 
have been in all. ages decorated itith figures em- 
-blematical or historical, serving to express the 
jentiments, record the honours, or it lea^ distia- 
giush the person of the warnor. 

• SiiiLLn«6, in the.£n|^lish coinage, )& piece qf 
silver equal in value to .twelve perice and. to the 
Slst part, of a guinea. ^Thfe word is supposed, by 
some, to be d^ved from the L^tin silictUy whkL 
signifies aquarter of an'ounce, or the 48th part^of 
a Roman pound. In- support of this etymology, it 
is alledged that the Saxon shilling was f Isa ^e 
48th part of the Saxon pound, ^t the time iof the 
conquest, the shilling was worth foiir^penoQ. 
Afterward, the Freneli 8olidu$.f)f .19 ^^ce, wbi^ 
<iwasin use among tlie fidmans, was called by tb^ 
.iia»eof.«4«//f»ig; and. |he-S«»)|i'iiliy}tng of itac<- 
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pence took the Norman name of groat or great 
coin^ because it was the Ingest English coin then 
known. 

Ship, a general nanie for all large sea-TeMeU^ 
particularly those furnished with three masts and 
a bow-sprit Ships are equipped either for war or 
for commerce. The largest merchant- ships ara 
the East-Indiamen. 

Ship-monit, in English history, an ancient im- 
post upon the ports, towns, cities, boroughs, and 
counties of the realm, for providing ships for tha 
king's service. 

This demand was revived by Charles 1, in tht 
years 1635 and 1636 ; but, by.statute m the 17th 
year of his reign, lieclared illegal. 

Shire, in English polity, the same with county. 
The word, which was originally spelt tcir or scire^ 
aignifies a division. Alfred is said to have made 
those divisions, which he called satrapia$f and 
^which took the name of ccuntia afler earls, comites^ 
or counts were set over them. Alfred subdivided 
the satrapias into centurias or hundreds; and 
these into decennaSy or tenths of hundreds, now 
.called tithings. 

Shore, a place washed by the s^, or some larga 
river: the sea-shore has been divided by soma 
, writers into three portions, the first of which is 
that tract of land which the sea just reaches in 
.storms and high tides, but which it never covers : 
the second part of the shore is that which is covered 
in high tiiks, but is dry at other times, and tha 
third is the descent from this, which is always 
covered with water, 

Bhorl electric, a stone that was first found im. 

you IT. • 
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the Island of Cejilon, but is now otntained ftom 
tetany mountains in different parts of the world. 
When heated to 200*^ of Fahrenheit, it becomes 
electri<j» one end n^;atively and the other is 
positive. 

Shot, in the art of war, a general name for everj 
kind of ball or bullet, small and large, made to be 
azploded by fire-arms. 

'* Method of casting hail-shet." The lead being 
inielted and a; quantity of orpiment suffioient tff 
make the drops assume a dean spherical formi 
being added, the mixture is poured through a con* 
cave copp^-plate, three inches in diameter, and 
bored throi]^h with 30 or 40 small holes, into a 
tub of water, four inches above which it is fixed. 
' ^* Bar*Bhdt," two bullets or vather half-bnttets, 
joined tc^pether by an iron bar, and intended for 
'destroying masts, sails, and other parts of the 
tigging of ships. 

<^ Chain-shot," two bullets joined together with 
links. 

' SroERUL dayy the time in which any star ap- 
pears to revolve from the meridian to the meridian 
again, which is 23^ 56' 4" &" of mean solar time : 
'there being 366 siderial days in a year, or in the 
time of 365 diurnal revolutions, of the sun. 

Siege, in the art of war, the encampment of an 
army round a place, with design to take it, dther 
by redudng it by famine, or conquering it by as- 
sault, or other modes of attack. 

Sights, of a quadtant ; thin • pieces of brass 

nused perpendicularly on its side, or on the index 

of a thedolite or circumferentor. They have each 

•^«li aperture or slit up the middlci through wbiok 



the ?»ixal lAya pass to the eye, and distant ohjects 
are seen. 

SiQM, the character that distinguishes a twelfth 
person of the zodiac. 

" Vernal ot spring signs," Aries, Taurus, and 
Gemini. 

*' iElstival or summer signs," Cancer, Leo, and 
Virgo. 

" Autumnal signs," Libra, Scorpio, Sagitarius. 

'^ Brumal or winter signs," Capricornus, Aqua- 
rius, and pisces. 

SiQu-manualy in English polity, the royal sigo 
nature: in a general sense, it is the signature of 
any one's name in his own hand-writing. 

SioNATDBE, in printing, is a letter put at th« 
1x>ttom of the first page at least, in each sheet, as 
a direction to the binder, ii^ folding, gathering, and 
collating them. The signatures consist of th(e 
capital letters of the alphi^l>et, which change in 
every sheet ; if there be more sheets than letters 
in the alphabet, to the capital letter is added a small 
one of the same sort, as A a, B b, which are re- 
peated as often as necessary. In larcj^e volumes {t 
is usual to distinguish the number of alphabets afler 
.the first two by placing a figure before the signa- 
ture, as 3 B, 4 B, &c. 

Silica, in mineralogy and chemistry, is gene- 
rally found in a stony state, and from its forming^ 
nearly the entire composition of flint, it has acquirod 
■the name of silica, silex, or siliceous earth. This 
earth exists in great abundance in nature, and it 
constitutes the basis of some of the hardest stones 
of which the nucleus of the globe consists ; andi» 
i^n account of its great abundiuic^ it haa been «e- 
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garded as the primitive or elementary earth, tb* 
base of all the other earths. 

Silk, a very soi^ bright and delicate thread, pro- 
duced by the bombj^x or silk- worm. The first silk 
known in Europe appears to have been brought 
from a part of China. Though this commerce 
began in a very early age, it was not before A. D. 
555 that the arts of rearing the worms and work- 
ing the silk were known to the western world. At 
this period, two monks brought the secrets from 
the Indies, and manufactories were set up at Athens, 
Thebes, and Corinth. 

Silk- WORM, or bombyx, a caterpillar which passeti 
through the changes common to creatures of this 
class, and which, previously to its assuming the 
state of pupa or chrysalis, forms itself a bed of fine 
silk. This silk being regularly wound about the 
bag in which the pupa is contained, admits of being^ 
unwound with equal regularity, and is found to 
consist of a continued thread, equal in length, as it 
is computed, to six English miles. 

From a small egg, of the size of ah ordinary 
pin's head, proceeds a minute dark> coloured worm, 
the food of which is the mulberry-leaf. After 
casting its skin three or four times, as its bulk in<» 
creases, it becomes at length rather a large cater- 
pillar, of a white colour, more or less tinctured 
with blue or with yellow. The period of its exist- 
ence in this state being arrived, it ceases to eat, and 
soon begins to 'form the silken baU which renders 
it so famous. 'Oh the first day of its work, ii 
makes the web, or loose outward silk by which it 
fastens its nest to the branch, paper, or other sub- 
stance that nature or art puts in its way. On tb« 
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|econ4 day it begins to form its foiUculiu or bail ; 
and on the third is quite hid by its silk. 

At the end often days* the work is finished« and 
the transfonnation of the insect complete. In a 
state of nature, every thing^uow remains qniet til) 
the pupa becomes a phalana^ or moth : but where 
the insect is bred as an article of trade, the ball is 
taken from the mulberry tree in the condition at 
which it is now described to be arrived, and un- 
wound within a proper time ; because if left to it* 
self, the phaloena would pierce its way through, 
and destroy the silk. 

As soon as the worms have produced their balls, 
or cocoons, they become an article of trade, for in 
those countries where silk is cultivated few per- 
sons reel off their cocoons, but sell them to others ^ 
who make tbis operation a separate business* 
The silk, as formed by tbe worm, is s»> very iine^ 
tliat if each ball, or cocoon, was reeled separately 
it would be totally unfit for the purpose of the 
manufacturer^ in the reeling, therefore, tbe ^nds of 
several cocoons are joined and reeled together oQt 
of warm water, which, soiieoing their natural gun^ 
makes them stick together so as to form one strong 
smooth thread. As often as the thread of any 
single cocoon breaks or comes to an end, its place 
is supplied by a new one, so that by contiuiwUy 
keeping up the same number, the united thread 
may be wound to any length ; the single threads 
of the new\y added cocoons are not joined by any 
tie, but simply laid on the main thread, to which 
Ihey ;adher& by their gum ; and their -ends are so 
j&ue as not to occasion the least peroeptible^nneveqi* 
q«8S jn -the pli^ wher^ they ace laid on* The afif 
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paratas for reeling' consists merely of a small open 
kettle of water, under which is a (ire to keep it hot; 
and a reel of a very simple construction. 

Silver, a white metal, valued for fineness, purity; 
and ductility, inferior only to gold. Like gold, it 
Is found in every part of the world ; hut the places 
in which it aboimds sufficiently to be of value are 
few. The mines of Peru, and other parts of 
America, which are in the possession of the 
Spaniards, but worked by enslaved Americans, are 
the richest add most abundant in the world. Many 
millions of men have perished in them, and pro- 
digious numbers continne to be destroyed by their 
poisonous exhalations. 

It is a singular fact that the situations of gold 
and silver mines should often be diametrically op- 
posite in point of temperature. Gold is commoii 
in the hottest parts of the earth, while silver is ge- 
nerally met with in cold regions. Thus the chief 
parts of the world where silver is to be met with 
are Sweden, Norway, and the higher latitudes near 
the pole: if we find it in hot climates, it is rarely 
on level ground, but on the tops of mountains that 
are perpetually covered with ice and snow. The 
principal sSver mine in Europe is that of Konigs- 
tei^, in Norway, to the north of Christiana. But 
it is in the centre of the Andes, in ntoations which, 
though immediately exposed to the perpendioular 
rays of the sun, are constantly covered with snow, 
that nature has most abundantly distributed this 
metd. In twenty degrees of southern latitude, 
within the torrid zone, we find the fiimous moantaiii 
Potosi, situated near the souree of the Rio de la 
Plata. This mountaiii is one of the moat cook^ 
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derable in Pern ; its height is immense, aod it ap- 
pears from the description of traveUers, that from 
top to bottom it is full of reins of silver. The 
mountain of Potosi from the year 1545, when it 
was first discovered, till the year 1638, that is in 
9S years, yielded four himdred millions of ounces 
of silver. 

Silver, as is well known, is of a fine white colour, 
of great brilliancy, and of a specific gravity equal to 
between 10 and 11. It is not hard as iron, but 
harder than gold, ft is very elastic, and one of 
the most sonorous of metals. 

SiLYER tree^ or arbor Dianas is the result of a 
curious experiment in chemistry, by which the 
branches and figure of a tree are represented by 
an amalgam of silver and mercury, which appear 
to vegetate in a very beautiful manner. To obtain 
it, one part of silver, dissolved in nitrous acid to 
saturation, is mixed with twenty parts of clean 
water, and poured upon two parts of mercury. 
When left standing quietly, the desired crystal- 
lization will take place afier some time. A cy- 
lindrical glass vessel is best suited for the purpose ; 
and that the process may succeed, it is necessary 
that the ingredients be in their utmost purity. 

SiLURDS, in natural history, a genus of fishes of 
the order Abdominales* There are about thirty 
fipecies of this fish. The Silurus Electricus is the 
most singular : it is found in the rivers of Africa, ir 
abont twenty inches long, of a p^le ash colour, 
with a few blackish spots towards the tail ; when 
tMiched it oomiiiunicatea a shock attended with 
trembling and pain of the limbs, hut less violent 
Aan that of the torpedo. 
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SiM>A, the ape, in natural bistarjr, a feans of th^ 
class Mammalia, of tbe order Primates. Animals 
of this genus ai^e commonly divided into such as 
ba?e no tails ^ auch as have only very short ones ; 
such as have very long ones, and such as have pre* 
hensile tails, with which they can lay hold of any 
object at pleasure. There are upwards of sixty 
speoies of this genus, of which we shall notice the 
Simia Saty rus, or Orang-Outang only. This animal 
is said to grow, in its native woods of Africa and 
India, to the height of six feet ; and to subsist, like 
naost otber species, on fruiis. It flies from the 
haiints pf mankind, leads a solitary life, and dis- 
plays great strength, agility, and swiftness, which 
render it extremely difficult to be taken.. It has 
bepii known to attack and destroy Negroes wan- 
dering at a distance from their habitations, and to 
carry off women to its wretched habitation, watch- 
ing them with such extraordinary vigilance, as 
Kcarccly to admit the possibility of their escape. 
Its general resemblance to the human figure and 
countenance Is particularly ^nd mortify ingly strong, 
yet minute observation and dissection have pointed 
almost innumerable di0erences, the detail of which 
IS here Impossible, It is capable of being tamed 
and domesticated, and, many years since* one was 
exhibited in London, which had been disciplined to 
sit, and work, and eat, like a human being, using a 
kniie and fork for tbe latter purpose.. Its dispositioa 
was pensive ; its n)anners were gentle ; and it ap- 
peared to possess, for its keepers, and those to whom 
it had been long familiarized, a higji degree jof 
genuine gratitude and attachment. 

iSiMONY, the crime of trafficking with sacred 
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things ; particularly of pnrchasini^ churcb beneficent 
with money. The word is formed from Simon, 
the name of an impostor, contemporary with the 
apostles of Jesus, and who offered to buy of them 
the power of workings miracles. 

Sine-cure, a church benefice without cure, of 
care, or guardianship, of souls ; as where there is 
a parish without church or inhabitants. The word 
is applied to any post that brings profit without 
labour. 

Sine-die, in parliamentary language, a Latin 
phrase used for the adjournment of a debate without 
fixing a day when it shall come on again, and which 
amounts to dismission of the subject. 

Sinking fund, a portion of the public revenue 
set apart to be applied to the reduction of the publib 
debts. 

Sire, a title of courtesy, which in Britain is given 
to the king, as it formerly was in France. 

Siren, in natural history, a genus of Amphibia, 
of the order Reptiles, of which there are three 
species, though according to Gmelin only one, 
viz. the Siren Lacertina, which is eel shaped, and is 
fonnd in muddy and swampy places in South 
Carolina : lives generally under water, but some- 
times appears on land. It is of a singular structure, 
between the amphibious and fish tribe, being fur- 
nished with external gills like the latter, and feet 
like the former : it has a sort of squeaking Or 
singing voice : when thrown violently on the ground 
it breaks in pieces like some serpents. The Siren 
Anguina, or Anguine Siren, is a native of a particular 
lake in Camiola, fi'om which the water is r^^ularly 
drained during the summer, when the bottom pre- 
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duces corn, or pasture. In the autama the WBt«r 
returns with great rapiditj^ flowing' principally 
from the springy ia the neighbouring mountains. 
In this lake the Siren is found of the length of 
eleven inches, and of a pale rose colour. Its habits 
ai*e predatory, and it sul^sists on the smaller in- 
habitants of the wattr. 

SiREX, in natural history, Tailed Wasp, a genus 
of insects of which ther^ are twenty six species. 
The larrse of this genus are six- footed, soft, and 
cylindrical : they perforate wood, and frequently 
^ their way into the bowels of other insects, U?in^ 
upon and consuming their vitals : the perfect insect 
lives on the nectar of flowers. 

The largest species is Sirex Gigas, which sur- 
passes the hornet in size, and is principally observ^ 
in the neighbourhood of pines. The larva change 
Into a chtysaliB.iti Jcdy, first inveloping itself in a 
slight silken web of a whitish colour. If the change 
to the chrysalis state takes place in summer, the 
fly proceeds from it in about three weeks, but if at 
the close, of autumn, the animal continues in the 
chrysalis state the whole winter. The eggs are 
deposit^ by the female in the decayed parts of 
trees. 

SiRius, the dog'StoTf a very bright star, of the 
first magnitude^ in the mouth of the constellation 
Canis Major, or the Great Dog. This is the 
brightest of all the stars in our firmament, and there- 
fore probably, says Dr. Maskelyne, the late Astro- 
nomer Hoyal, the nearest to us of them all . Some 
however, suppose Arcturus tp be the nearest. This 
is one of the earliest named stars in. the whole 
.^eaveos. H^od and Honiei: motion only four or 
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fire constellations, or stars, and this is one of them.' 
SiriuB and Orion, the Hyades, Pleiades, and Arc- 
turns, are almost the whole of the old poetical 
astronomy. The three lasf the Greeks formed of 
their own observation, as appears by the names ; 
the two others were Egyptian. Sirius was so 
called from the Nile, one of the names of that river 
being Siris ; and the Egyptians, seeing that river 
begin to swell at the time of a particular rising of 
this star, paid divine honoiu^ to the star, and called 
it by a name derived from that of a river, expressing 
the star of the Nile. 

Sirocco, a periodical wind which generally 
blows in Italy and Dalmatia, every year,' about 
Easter. It blows from the south-east by south ; 
ft is attended with heat, but not rain ; its ordinary 
period is twenty days, and it usually ceases at sun-^ 
set. When the sirocco does not blow in this 
manner, the summer is almost free from westerly 
winds, whirlwinds, and storms. This wind is pre*- 
judicial to plants, drying and burning up their 
buds ; though it hurts not men any otherwise than 
by causing an extraordinary weakness and las- 
situde ; inconveniences that are fully compensated 
by a plentiful fishing and a good crop of corn on 
the mountains. In the summer time, when the 
westerly wind ceases for a day, it is a sign that the 
'sirocco will blow the day following, which usually 
begins with a sort of whirlwind. 

81TTA, the Nut-Hatch, in natural history, a genus 

of birds of the t)rder PicsB. There are 12 species, 

of which the principal is the Sitta Europca, or the 

*Buropean Nut- Hatch, which resembles the wood 

-pecker in its manners. Tb« food of these bird% 
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consists of caterpillars, aud all sorts of beetles and 
insects, as well as nuts, the lost of which they are 
said to board, and they crack them by the stroke 
of their bill with extreme dexterity. The nut-hatch 
in a state of confinement rarely perch like other 
birds, but almost always sleep standing on the floor 
of their cage. 

Six- CLERKS, officers in chancery next in degree 
below the twelve masters, whose business it is to 
enrol commissions, pardons, patents, warrants, and 
other instruments that pass the great seal. They 
are also solicitors for parties in suits depending in 
chancery. They were anciently ecclesiastics. 

Size, a sort of glue, made of the shreds and 
parings of leath^, parchment, or vellum. 
' Skins, in commerce, the membranous coverings 
of animals which are converted to several uses. 
When employed with the hair remaining on them, 
they are distinguished by the names of peltry and 
furr ; when dressed for writing, painting and other 
purposes, by those oi parchment and vellum ; and 
when tanned, by the general name of leather^ or 
the particular name of the leather manufactured, 
or of the animal from which it was obtained : as 
morocco and calf-skin. 

Sky, tiie blue expanse otherwise called^ HeaTen, 
, aud the firmament. With respect to its colour, 
Leonardo da Vinci and M. de la Hire have explained 
it as resulting from the mixture of white and black 
which is produced when we see the dark r^ious of 
the atmosphere through the light of the sun ; but 
sir Isaac Newton attributes it to the vapours, which, 
beginning to condense, have had time sufficient to 
reflect the most reflexible rays, that is the Tiolftt 
•nes, bat not enough to reflect the rest. 
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'-' One tluBg^ is certain, that whglever bethe oause 
of the blue colour of that space in which the stars 
moye, and which bounds all the visual prospects of 
this globe, the colour that we see by night and that 
which we see by day are the same ; and that the 
apparent difference consists in that in the latter 
case the light is between it and our eyes, and ia 
ihe former the light is at our backs. 

Slats, a kind of stone of a bluish, purplish, or 
grey colour, which, when first dug from the earth, 
Is of an exceedingly soil texture, and therefore 
easily cut or split into plates for tables, coverings 
oi the roofs of buildings, and paring. The grey- 
slate is also called Horsham- stone, because found 
in the greatest quantity near Horsham in Sussex. 
.Used in the place of tiles, the blue slate is a very 
Lght,. durable, and beautiful covering: and the 
grey slate is much more lasting than tiles : but 
slating of either kind is eipensive, because the 
roof must be first covered with boards, to which 
the slates are fastened with tacks and fine mortar ; 
,and the weight of the grey slate requires that the 
, timbers themselves be stronger than ordinary. 

Slave, in warfare, one absolutely in the power of 
another \ in commerce, one who is the property of 
.another. The word is derived firom Sclavus, the 
name of a people of Scythia whom Charlemagne 
condeoQuied to perpetusl bondage, and who are 
famous in the history of Europe by the title of 
Sciavonians. Pure and proper slaves do not, and 
cannot subsist in England, as such, that is, where* 
by an absolute and unlimited power is given to the 
master, over the life and fortune of the slave. It 
is laid dowa as a maxim, that a dave or Degro» 
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the tnrtant he hin^ in England, become* a. Ii«e«> 
man, that is, the law will protect him in the eiijoy-> 
meut of his person and his property. Liberty, hy 
the Knglbh law, depends not on the complexion ; 
and what was said even in the time of dueen Eli- 
zabeth is now substantially true : ^* that the air of 
England is too pure for a slave to breathe in.'' 

Sloop, a small light sea-vessel, with two masts 
and lug-sails. Sloops are commonly good sailers, 
and therefore nsed to attend men of war. 

Smack, a small vessel with one mast ; aoch as 
those sometimes employed as tend^ [attender83 
upon ships of war, and those used for fishing on 
the coasts. 

Smalt, a blue pigment sometimes nsed in enamd 
painting, and among water-colours, but more ge- 
nerally known by the name of pomder^blue. 
Smalt is product from eohalL This mineral 
being pulverized, and the lighter matter washed 
nway, the t-emainder is laid on a surfiu^, and heated 
till it ceases to smoke. It is then- cooled, and af- 
terward made into a glass, which is of a blue 
colour; and which is subsequently ground into 
that powder called smalt, ar powder-blue. 

Smelting, in metallurgy; the fusion or melting 
of the ores of metals, in order to tepatate the me- 
talline part ft-om the earthy, stony, and other parts. 
The art of fusing the ores after roasting, is th* 
principal and most important Of metallurgic opera- 
tions, all the other being preliminary or preparative 
to this. 

Smok£, a humid matter, e:dialed in the form of 
vapour, by the action of heat. Smoke ascends, 
beoauiie it k li^htfr than tl^e air in whioh it floaH. 



f 'SfHoiitL'fi0ek,i» ftferysiinple and omnmodiouii 
inachiiie in a kitchen, so called from its being 
moved by means of smoke, or rather by means of 
rarefied air, moving up the chimney, and striking 
against the tail of the horiaontal wheel, wbioh 
being inolined to the horizon, is thereby mored 
about the axis of the wheel, together with the 
pinion which carries the chain that turns the spit. 
The wheel should be placed in the narrow part of 
the chimney, where the motion of the air is the 
nost rapid, the greater part of which must be mad^ 
tp stnke upon the sails. 

SvBBenfo, or atemutation, a oonvulsife motip^ 
«f the expiratory muscles of the broast, caused by 
an irritation of the upper membranes of the nose. 
. Snow, in meteorology, a meteor formed in U^f 
Middle reg^ion of the air, and consisting in the conii 
gelation of vapour. A doud.of vapours being 
condensed into drops^ those drops imoiediately d^ 
iwend; but, meeting with a freaaing air as they 
tall, each is froaa into an icicle^ shooting itself ibrt|i 
into several points. Continuing their dcsoent, thegr 
|M«s through some partial streama of warmer aue, 
or in their continual wantage to and fro^ coming into 
jfre^uent contact with each other, thc^y are, by their 
4a«tual attrition, a little thawed. In their farther 
progress they entangle, or form themse&vta into 
dusters or flakes, and thus alight upon the earth. 

Upon examining the flakes, they are tou«d to lie 
chiefly oompoeed of stars of sue points, though 
these are intermixed with varioua other irregular 
figures, which are chiefly fragments of the regular 
ones* Others also, according to the hypoSiesia 
/^JKNTO laid dewn, seemed to h*? e been thawed and 



froze agfaiTf into irregular clustera; so that lfa« 
whole body of snow appears an infinite mass of 
icicles irregfularly fig^ured. 

The rarity or lightness of a flake of snow, which 
is composed of solid ice, is owing to the ^reat 
extent of its surface in proportion to the qtiantity 
of its materials. ^ ' ' 

Snuff, aregetable powder, intended to be ifttrcH 
duced into the nostrils ; where, by stimulating' the 
glands by which the pitaita is secreted, it promotei 
the discharge of that hnmonr. Though the use 
of snuff is with some persons habitual, and c<ftise« 
quently, at best, nugatory, yet there are cases in 
which it-is to l)e recommended medicinally. Th€^ 
intention of the secretion of the pituita or phlegnf 
from the blood, and its disc^ai^e throvigb theiios- 
trils, is one of rery great importance. The nosis 
is internally corered with a membrane, thron^hoot 
which the olfactory nerves are diffused, and it is 
ne^sessary that this should be preserved in a state of 
sensibiH^ ; but the continual inspiration of air, 
and expiration of breath, must ineritably occasioii 
*a dryness, and from this cause, a haiyfaess and 
callousness of the part, were it not supplied with a 
mucus by which its moisture is preserved. That 
this moisture, which gfives softness, is necessary t# 
the susceptibility of the olfactory nerves is evident 
from this, that whenever, by a cold for instance^ 
the secretion is stopped, and a dryness ensues, the 
patient complains of a want of smell. The same 
dryness or insensibility in the palate produces a 
want of taste. 

But from this dryness, or wimt of disobarg«>of 
the pituita, aiiother«fil arises. ThetiMitfer,tlioii|^ 



^ot di^HanSfedj is flecreted,.aiHl bjits retensiob oc* 
elisions a sensation of fulness in the head ; and by 
its pressure, added to the want of defence against 
the action of the air, a sensation of heat in the nos- 
trils. 

To promote, by stimulation, therefore, the dis- 
charge of the pituita, which retained, clogs the 
head, and tlie flowing of which is necessary to the 
preservation of the olfactory nerves, is the medicinal 
purpose of snuif. 

The common snufis have the leaves of the nico* 
tiana, or tobacco-plant, for their basis. 

Soap, ft composition of caustic fixed alkaline 
ialt, and oil or other grease. It is sometimes hard 
and dry, sometimes soft and liquid ; much used in 
ivashing, and other purposes, as well in the arts 
and. mannfactures, as in domestic purposes. Soap, 
iin this country, is manufactured principally frpni 
lallow and other fat, and the alkali employed is 
either barilla, or pearl-ash, or a mixture of the two. 

Socc^OE, a tenure of lands by, or for certain iu'* 
feripr services of husbandry to be performed to the 
lord of the fee. 

SociNiAws, a sect of Christians who derive ^^^ 
name and doctrines from Faustus Acinus, a gen- 
tleman of Sienna. The pecuUar doctrines of So- 
cinus regard the person of Jesus Christ. Qn the 
first of tliese subjects, three opinions are enter- 
tained : 1. That he was God, existing from att 
eternity ; %, That he was a heavenly person, ex- 
isting *' before the world," but npt eternally ; an4 
3. That he pnly b^an to exist when born of the 
Virgin Mary. This first is the doctrine of the Tri^ 
idtari^9 \ ,^b^. second tha^ ef Arias \ and the.Tbi^4 
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Aat of Socians. See Arians. Sociniis was a 
strenuous advocate, and even a persecutor, in the 
cause of the worship of Jesus ; on which question 
and that of the mystery of the incarnation, the 
Uniiarians separate from his followers. 
• SocRATic philosophy. See Philosophy. 

Soda, a substance found in the earth, and which 
for that reason is sometimes called mineral alkali^ 
The properties of soda are nearly similar with 
those of pot-ash ; l)ut the first is found to make 
better glass and soap than the latter. See Vol- 

9AISM. 

' SohAR microscope : this insti*ument depends, an 
we have before observed, entirely on the sun's rays 
for effect. It consists (see fig. 1, Plate Steam 
Engine) of a looking glass S O placed outside of a 
window : a lens a 6 in the shutter x z, and the lens 
I m. These several parts are united to, and fixed 
in a brass tube. The looking-glass can be turned 
by an adjusting screw so as to receive the rays of 
the sun «, s, «, and to reflect them through the tuhe 
into the room. The lens a b collects those rays 
into a focus at / m, where there is another double 
convex lens : here the rays cross, and diverge, to 
a white screen on which the image op, of any ob- 
ject c g will be painted. The object is placed a 
little behind the focus, for if it were in the focni 
it would infallibly be burnt, and the magnifying 
power depends on the distance of the licreen from 
the lens I m, compared with the distance of the 
object c g, firom the same lens. See Optics. 

''^JAR system: Pythagoras, who flourished five 
ed years before the Chrisltian eera, was nn- 
3dly ac<piBitited with the true system of ths 
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world : he, in opposition to other philosopheni, 
asserted that the sun was at rest, and that the 
earth and planets circulated about that luminary as 
a centre. This theory was so hostile to the pre* 
judices of sense that it made but little progress, and 
was in truth forgotten : till at length CopemicuSy 
a ' native of Poland, a liold and original genius, 
adopted the Pythagorean or true system of the 
universe, and published it to the world in the year 
1543. This doctrine had remained so long in ob- 
scurity, that the restorer of it was considered as 
the inventor, and the system obtained the name of 
the Copernican philosophy, tiiough only revived 
by that great man. 

But Europe was still immersed in ignorance, 
and Copernicus had many opponents. Tycho 
Brabe, in particular, a noble Dane, sensible of the 
defects of the Ptolemaic system, but unwilling to 
acknowledge the motion of the earth, endeavoured, 
about the year 1586, to establish a new system of 
liis own, which was still more perplexed and em^ 
barrassed than that of Ptolemy. It allows a 
mo'nthly motion to .the moon round the earth, as 
' the centre of its orbit ; and makes the sun to be 
the centre of the orbits of Mercury, Teous, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. The sun, however, with all 
the planets, is supposed to be whirled round the 
earth in a year, and even once in the twenty-four 
hours. This system, notwithstanding its absur- 
dity, met with many advocates. Longomontanus, 
and others, so far refined upon it, as to admit the 
diut'nal motion of the earth, though they insisted 
that it had no annual motion. 

About this timei after a darknesaofmaDy aget» 
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art of JaniMtry, 1801» by M. Piaszi, t8tr«M»«ie»- 
royal at Paiemio in Sicily, wbo called it Ferdinrntt' 
dea^ in honour of bis Sicilian Majesty. It is ate 
caHed Cera or Cere$ ttrdinandta. It has its orWlk 
between those of Mars and Jupiter. Aocordiag to 
the latest observations, its period is four yean 939 
days. Its distance from the son is that of the eartk 
as 9A7 to 100, consequently above 230 millionii of 
miles. It is not visible to the naked eye; and s» 
small, that glasses of a very high magnifying power 
will not ahow it with a distinctly^defined dimneter ; 
Dr. Herschel has, however, estimated its diameter 
at 160 English miles. 

Anotber planet has also b^n discovered by Dr» 
Gibers of Hamburg: it is likewise situated between 
Mars and Jupiter^ It has b^n named FaUat, Its 
distance from the sun is to that of the earth as S80 to 
100| or nearly 270 millions of miles. It is extiemely 
small ; its diameter being estimated by Dr. Hers- 
chel al only 110 miles. Two others have likewise 
been discovered by M. Harding and pr« Qlbeif, 
named Juno and Vesta ; the orbits of all four vcft 
Jbetween those of Mar^ and Jupiter. 
, The. magnitudes, annual periods, and mean dis« 
jkanoesfrom the san^ of the several planets, ase 
Cfiven in the table sulgoined. Their relative dis- 
taaces may likewise be thus stated in a mann^ 
more compendious and easy to be remembered. If 
tb? distance of the earth from the sun be supposefl 
to be divided into ten parts, the distance of Mercury 
will be four such parts, that of Venus seven, tha^ if 
Mai^ fifteen, that of Jupiter fifty two, that of Saturfi 
ninety- five, and that of the Geurgium Sidus or 
|9[erflchel.plapet:Qn^ hundred aud ninety. , 
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'' Besiiles these fieven plwiets, there are eigbteea 
oAiers which move roonil four ot' them in the same 
maaiier as they do roand the eun. Of these our 
earth hacrone, called the Moon ; Jupiter has four ; 
Satnm seren, two of these havingr been lately dis-. 
covered by Dr. Hersehel ; and the Geor^nm Sidos 
six, discovered, as well as the ]^lanet itself, by the 
same excellent astronomer. These are called 
moons, from their resemblance to our moon $ and 
somethnes secondary planets, because they seem to 
he attendants of the Earth, Jupiter, Saturn, and the 
Georgitim' Sidus, about which they move, and 
which are called primary. See S^itblutes. 

The orbits described by the planets are not exact 
circles, but ellipses or ovals : hence the same planet 
is not always at the same distance from the san ; 
and the distance which is ekacUy between the 
Ifreatest and least distance is called the fn€&n <{»<- 
tance. 

" We have- already said that the anmial motioit of 
ihe estrth occasions tfae.diverBity of seasons: bat this 
would not happen were the axis of the earth ex- 
actly parallel to, or in a line with) the axis of its 
bibit; because then the same parts of the earth 
wonld be turned towards the sua in every diamal 
t^evolntion ; which would deprive mankind of the 
mteftA ticissitndes of the seasons arisangf from the 
Bifl^rence in length* of the days and nights pro- 
duced by this indtnatioii of the axis. The axes of 
Iteveral others of the planets are in like manner in- 
clined to the planes of their orbits. 

Besides the primary and secondary planets al- 
ready enumenrted, there are other bodies which 
retblve xoond the -aun, and consequently makes 
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part of Ae Mlar mywUm, Tbeae are called Com^Sf 
«nd appear ooeanonaUy io erery partof tkieheavcak 
Descending from the fiur ^fistant parte of the system 
with great rapidity, they surprise us with the sin- 
gnlar. appearance of a train, or tail, wbiph acp^- 
paoies them ; become Tiaible to us in tlie lower 
parts of their orbtto ; and, after a short stay, .gp off' 
again to yast distances, and disappear. Though 
aome o^'the aaciente had more just notions of themt 
yet the opinion having prevailed, that they w.ere 
only meteors generated in the air, like to those we 
aometimes see in it, and in a few momente yanish- 
ing, no care was taken to obserre or record their 
phsenomena accnrately till of late. Hence this 
part of astronomy is very imperfect* The general 
doetnae is, that they are solid compact bodie% like 
•liier planete, and regulated by the samelaw* of 
gravity, so as to deacnbe equal areas in proportional 
times by radii drawn to the common centre. They 
move aliout the sun in very eccentric ellipses, and 
are of much greater density than the eiMrth ; for 
some of them are heated in^ every period to suck • 
degree as would vitrify or dissipate any substenca 
known to us. 8ir Isaac Newton computed the 
heat of the comet that appeared in the year 1680, 
when nearest the sun, to be 3,000 times hotter thaa 
red-hot iron, and that, being thus heated, it 4pust 
rcijUun ite heat till it comes round again, although 
its period should be more than S0,000 years; and 
it is computed to be only 575. The number of 
comets is very much greater than that of the pla- 
nete which move in the vicinity of the son. From 
the reports of historians,, as well as from the ob« 
fcrvatioBi of kte years, it hM boea aiOtttaiRod ^ 
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more than 450 were seen previoiis to the year 
1771 ; and when the attention of astronomers was 
eafled^o this object by the expectatioD of the retam 
of the comet of 1759, no fewer than seFen were 
observed in the ooorse of seven years. From this 
circumstance,, and the probainlity that all the 
comets recorded in ancient anthers were of consi* 
deraUe apparent magnitude, while . the smaller 
were overlooked, it is reasonable to oondnde that 
the imraber of comets considerably exceeds any 
estimation that might be made from. the. observa- 
fioDS we now possess. Bnt the.mimfoei* ,of those, 
whose oihits are settled withtsuffieieBt accuracy te 
ascertain their identity, when they may appear 
again, is no more thamfifty-nine, recisoningas late 
ns the )rear'17? 1 . ' The oihits of most of these art 
inclined to* the 'plane of theeohptie in large angles, 
and the greater nomber of them approached nearer 
to the sun than to the earth. Their motions in the 
heavens are not all in the order of the signs, or 
direct, like, those Qf the planets ; but the number 
whose motion is retrogade is nearly equal to that 
^f those whose motion is direct. All which have 
been observed, however, ha?e mo^ed through the 
sethereal regions and the orbits of the planets, with* 
out suiTeriag the least sensible resistance in their 
motions ; which sufficiently proves that tibe planets 
do not move in solid orbs. Of all the comets, the 
periods of three only are known with any degree 
cf certainty, being found to return at intervals of 
75, 129, aud 575 years; and of these, that which 
appeared in 1680 is the. most r^narkable. This 
comet, at its greatest distance, is abotit 11,SOO mil- 
ttons «Hf miles from the son, while its. least distance 

VOL. IV. Y 
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fcom the oentiftfif the sua is afaoot 490,000 imks ; 
being lessftliaaonis third. part of the sun's semi* 
diameter from his suriacew In that patt 6f its 
orbit which is nearest the son, it flies with the 
amazing velocity of 880,000 miles in iin honr ; 
and the sun,, as seen from it, appears 100 degrees 
in breadth, oooseqoently 40,000 times as large ns 
he appears to us. The astonishing distance that 
this comet runs out into empty space naturally 
suggests to our imagination the vast distance be-* 
tween our sun and the nearest of the fixed stars, of 
whose attractions aU the comets must keep deari 
to return periodically and go round the sun. 

The following Table will give the Biametets 
of the Sun and Planets ; the mean: distances of the 
Planets from the 8ttn ; and the time occupied ia 
their diurnal and annual revoltttioiis. 





Diameters 


Distances from 


Diurnal rotations 


limeofrefolfing 




in English 


the Sun. 


round their axes. 


round the Son. 




miles. 








The Sun 


813,246 




25 d. 1411. am. 




Mercury 


3,624 


37,000.000 


unknown. 


84 d. nearly. 


yemis 


7,867 


66>000/)0O 


23 h. 21m. 


825 d. neaily. 


The Earth 


7,930 


9&,000,000 


24 h. 


365d. 6h.9m. 


Mars 


4,189 


144,000.000 


Mh- 38«.2Sa 


€Sn d* Bcwty. 


Ceres 


160 


360,000,000 


unknown. 


unknown. 


raliai 


80 


960,000,000 


'Hakiiowik 


1703 d. 16fa.4SHl. 


«ss: 


•~ 


300,000,000 




2012 d. 


Jupiter 
Samni • 


89,170 


490,000,000 


10 h, pearlf 


4332 d. 14h,S!}agu 


79,*42 


909,(100,000 


10 h. ISm. 


10759 d.lh.5liD. 


HtiKliel 


3^,112 


1.000,000,000 


- unknoirn. 


30131 d. 18 h. 



* The distances, magnitudes, &c. of Juno and Vesta 
have not yet been as«ertained. 

Solder, a metallic or mineral composition used 
in joining bodies of metal together. ' 
The (hfoent solddrs are mado ot* the metals l# 
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1m soMowd, muBtd with one of a finer qunlHyi and 
a portion ofbonz or of rosin. ' 

SoLDi£R, one who serves in tn army for hire 
The word comes from fo/i<fttf, * soldo' or * pay,' 

The vassal .differs irom the soldier, in that he 
serves both by eompnlsion, and at his own costs 
the volunteer, in that he serves of bis own accordi 
and without wages. 

By common acceptation, however, the term sol- 
dier denotes a mttitary man; a warrior. 

S01.SCISM, an impropriety of speech where re« 
finement is afiected; A hatharum is a fault of 
style resahing from ig;norance and nideness; a 
tAlecism^ one arising from affectation. Shakespeare 
sometimes fiills into the harlmrum ; Ben Johnson 
into the toUcitm, 

The origin of the word was this : a king of Cy- 
prus founded a city called Soli, in which so many 
Athenian emigrants came to settle, that they per- 
nanently infiuenced the dialect of the natives, 
whose affected imitation c^ the language and idioms 
of Attica, were called solecitms; and this phrase 
became proverbial among the ancients, so that 
when an actor on the stage at Rome used an af« 
feeted gesture, the audience exclaimed that be had 
committed *^ a solecitm with his hand." 

SoLicrroR, in law, a pei^n employed to prose* 
cute the suits of others. 

SoucrroR-genera/, in British polity, an officer of 
the crown, who holds his place by patent and dnr* 
iog the king's pleasure. He is to manage the 
crown aifeirs at kw. Till the 18th of Charles 1 1, 
he with the attorney-general had a right, on special 
iwcasi6ns, to sit in the house of lords. 
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centl J lebuflt by cardinal de Riclieliai. The de* 
sign of its institution was that of assisting poor 
stndents in divinity. 

It contained lodgings ibr thirty-six doctors, who 
composed the society of the Soriowne, Those ad* 
mitted into it without being doctors were said to be 
of the hospitality of the Sorhorme, In apartments 
dedicated to that purpose, six regent«doctors held 
lectures every day; three in the morning, and 
three in the aiftemoon. 

Sovereign^ or superior, an epithet bestowed on a 
person or thing that is pre-eminent; zuiomreign 
prince; temereign court; sovereign remedy. In 
the ancient French customs, there was a 80t>et€ign 
roaster of the household, a sovereign master of tiie 
forests, and a sovereign master of the treasury. 

Soul, in ph3r8ks and physiology, the active prin- 
ciple, or the principle of 'life; thus philoso]^ers 
have spoken of the soul of the work), the souls of the 
planets, and the souk of the stars ; the sensitive 
soul, and the vegetable souL 

Soul, in metaphysics, the inteUectual principle, 
immaterial and immortal. 

Soul, ya the simple sense of active principle, in- 
forms unorganized matter; the vegeUMe soul be- 
longs to plants; the sensitive soul to oonsciom 
creatures in general ; and the intellectual soul to 
man. 
. Sound, see Acoustics. 

Sound-board, the prindpal part of an organ, and 
that which makes the whole machine play. * 

The ** sound-board" or *< summer," is a teser* 
voir, into which the wind drawn in- by the beHown 
is conducted by|a port-vent, and tfaiia 4is t rfb>i H ii 
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Inio the pipes placed over the holes bf its upper 
part. This wind enters them by Takes, which art 
opened by pressing the stops or keys, after draw* 
ing the registers, which prevent the air from going 
into any of the pipes in which it is not reqwred. 

Span, a measure taken from the space hetweea 
the end of the thumb and the tip of the little fin- 
ger, when both ai'e stretched out. The span is 
estimated at three hand-breadths, or nine inches. * 

Spar, in natural history, shining species of lime* 
stone, found in caves, grottoes, the clefts of rocks, 
and mines. Spar may be formed in either of these 
different ways ; from steams alone ; from steams 
coagulating dew as it falls on the ground, or wa- 
ters issuing from the joints of rocks /; or it may 
grow up from earths and clays. j 

Speaker, in the parliamentary sense, an officer 
who acts as chairman during a sitting, and 9peak9 
for and in the name of the whole bodyi and when- 
ever occasion requires. 

Speaker of the House qfCommontf a member of 
the house, elected by a majority of votes to act as 
chairman, or president, in putting questions, read- 
ing bills, keeping order, and carrying into execu- 
tion the resolutions of the house. The firat thing to 
be done by the commons, on the meeting of par- 
liament, is the making choice of a Speaker who is 
to be presented to and approved of by the kidg $ 
and such Speaker, on his admission, begs of his 
majesty that the commons, during their sittingi 
may have free access to his person; freedom of 
speech within their own walls; and security from 
wcestB. The Speaker is not to deliver his senti- 
aumttufttiiaiiy questioa; but hemay intenrupl 
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m i^ember trfaofl^ hiigfoage is indeoorftiiB, or wfa4 
wanders from the subject of deblite: he niay also 
stop a debate, to remind the house of any standing 
order, or established mode of proceeding, which 
he sees about to be violated. He has no power, 
however ; but submits every thing to the decision 
of the house. 

If the number of votes on the two sides of a ques- 
tion be equal, he may decide it by hb own ; hot 
otherwise he cannot vote. l¥hen the house re- 
solves itself into a committee, the chair is filled by 
a temporary chairman, and Uie Speaker becomes 
a private member, capable of ofiering arguments. 

Speaksr rfthe Houie nf Lordty an officer who is 
usually the high-chancellor, or in his absence, thfe 
chief-justice. 

Species, a subdivision of a genus, which can it- 
velf be farther divided into indmduait, 

Specific Oravity^ See OaAvrrv. 

Spectacle, show^ a public sight or pageant. The 
Romans were exceedingly fond of spectacles, 
whidi, among them, consisted of comedies, com- 
bats of gladiators or beasts, and of solemn proces- 
sions. Recently the word spectacle has been ap- 
applied with great propriety to such splendid 
theatrical representations as are equally without 
the characteristic features of the play and the pan- 
tomime. 

Spectacles, an optical instrument, consisting of 
two lenses, made to be applied to the eyes for the 
assistance of the organs of sight. The lenses of. 
spectacles are either more or less convex, or more 
or less concave. Convex tenses are used by elderly 
peraoBs, to.make amende ft# the flsluess ojPth«^-^« 



which dbes not cause the rajs to converge vaffici- 
ently to meet in the retina or choroldes ; and con- 
cave lenses by short-sighted persons, the great 
roundness of whose eyes occasions the ray to 
eonTerge before they reftch the retina or chor 
roides. 

Speculation, in metaphysics, an act of the miod 
which consists in looking, as it were, into the nature 
of things, in order to draw inferences. 

SpficuLATioN, in commerce, is the transaction of 
business upon principles of judgment drawn, not 
from the actual state of things, but that which is 
expected ; as where a dealer sells at a lower price 
because he believes that price will fall still lower ; 
.or purchases at a high one, bec*au8e he believes it 
will yet be higher ; or, in general, where a dealeir 
does any thing, the advantage of which is evident 
only from probable reasonings. 

Speculum, in optics, a La^n word, signifying a 
mirror or looking-glass, and demoting any polished 
body answering that purpose. 

Spermaceti, in pharmacy, the substance of the 
brain of a species of whale, now generally distin** 
guished by the name of the spermaceti-whale. 
The flesh of an animal exposed in a running stream 
is found to change into a substance exactly re* 
sembiing spermaceti. 

Sphere, in geometry, that which is popularly 
called a globe. In a more general sense, a sphere 
is a solid contained under one uniform round sur- 
face, such as would be formed by the revolution of 
a circle about a diameter thereof, as an axis. AU 
apheres are to one another as the cubes of their dia* 
meters. The surface of a sphere is equal to four 
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times the area of one of its gfreat circles, i»iice to 

find the superficies of any sphere, find the area of 

the i^eat circle, and multiply it by four, which 

{^ves the superficies. The solidity of a sphere is 

equal to, the surface multiplied into one third of the 

radius. 

Sphere, in astronomy, thai concave expanse* 
popularly called heaven and the iky^ which sur- 
rounds the X earth, and in which the sun, planets, 
and stars, appear to be fixed at an equal distance 
^m the eye. 

Sphere, in geog^raphy, a certain artificial dispo- 
sition of circles transferred to the surface of the 
earth from the surfiice of the sphere of the heavea 
on which they are primarily supposed to be drawn. 
See Globe. 

Sphere, Armllary (so called from the cirdes oir 
rings of which it consists, likened to armilla or 
bracelets), an astronomical instrument representing' 
the several cirdes of the sphere. 

Spherics, in geometry, the doctrine of the pro* 
perties of the sphere^ or solid so called. 
'^\ Sphinx, in antiquity, an emblematical figur^ 
composed of the head and breasts of a woman, the 
wings of a bird, the legs and claws of a lion, and 
the body of a dog; and said to have been the 
Egyptian symbol of theology. Its father was 
Typhon the gigantic son of Terra, and it was sent 
by Juno to afflict the Thebans, which it did b^ 
proposing dark enigmatical questions to passengers 
whom, if they could not solve them, it tore in 
pieces. The conclusion of its history is, that 
CEdipus having explained its famous riddle on roan, 
it predpitated itself firom a rock, and was dariied 



f9 pieces. The Egyptians and Romans placed 
•cuiptqred sphinxes in the porches of their tem- 
ples. 

Sphinx, in natural history, kawk-mothf a genua 
of insects of the order Lepidoptera. There are 
said to be two hundred species of this genus. They 
jSy abroad in the morning and evening, are very 
slow on the wing and often jnake a humming kind 
of noise : they extract the- nectkry of flowers with 
the tongue : the larva has sixteen feet, and is pretty 
active. The name of sphinx is applied to the 
genus on account of the posture assumed by the 
tarvse of several larger species, which are said to be 
seen in an attitude much resembling that of the 
J£gy ptian sphinx. The most beautiful of the Eu- 
ropean species is the Sphinx atropos. See Plate Nat. 
Hist. 6g. 41. This insect when disturbed makes 
a noise like the squeaking of a mouse. In many 
paits of Europe it is held in dread by the vulgar, 
and regarded as tlie harbinger of misfortune. Th<s 
caterpillar from which this sphinx proceeds, is in 
the highest degree beautiful, and surpasses in 
size every other European insect of the kind, being 
sometimes five inches in length : its colour is a 
bright yellow, the sides marked by a row of seven 
miilst elegant broad stripes, of a mixed violet and 
sky -colour. This caterpillar is found' principally 
f^nthe potatoe and the jasmine; it usually changes 
into a chrysalis in the month of September, re^ 
tiring for that purpose pretty deep under the sur- 
face of the earth : the complete insect emerging 
in the following summer. 

Si^msR, the English name of a genus of insects 
•fwbielitke species are lexeeediogly ounerous. 
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iThoagh amoBgihe creatures most harmless to maSi 

hnd e?en highly beneficial, the figure and habit of 

the spider are such as to excite a general sensation 

ofdisgost: a sensation this, however, which, as 

in most similar cases, the habit of resistance soon 

overcomes. 

The spider is chiefly celebrated for that beantifol 
Structure, its web, by means of which it obtains its 
food. This product of insect ingenuity is indeed 
admirable ; and a remark, recently made public 
by a French gentleman, will recommend it to the 
farther notice of Uie curious : 

*^ The spider," says Mr. Q. D'lsjonval, " is a more 
tuiening indicator of impending changes in the at- 
mosphere than the best barometer. These insects 
have two different ways of weaving their webs, by 
which we can know what Weather we are to have. 
When the weather inclines to turn rainy or windy, 
they make the principal threads, which are the 
foundation, as it were, of thieir whole web, very 
short, and rather thick; whereas they spin them 
much longer, when fine and warm weather is to 
he e3(pected. Thence it appears clearly, that the 
spiders have not only a near, but also a distant 
presentiment of the changes which are preparing 
in the air. The barometer tbretels the state of the 
weather with certainty only for about twenty-four 
hours; whereas we may be sure that the weath^ 
will be fine twelve or fourteen days, when the spi* 
der makes the principal threads of its web long. 
It is obvious how important the consequences of 
this infallible indication of the state of the weather 
must be in many instances, particularly with re- 
•gard to the- operations of agriculture; for jrbich 
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fetson it has fireqaently been laittentwi, that the 
best barometers, hydrometers, thermometers^ and 
endiometera, are priAciipally in the hands of the 
consumers, and very rarely in those of the planters 
of the harvest. How fortunate is it therefore, that 
provident nature, among other gifts, also has be- 
stowed upon the cultivator of the country such a 
cheap instrument, upon the sensibility uid infal- 
libility of which with regard to the impending 
changes in the atmosphere, he can rely ! The ba- 
rometers are frequently very fallible guides, par- 
ticularly when they point to settled lair ; whereas 
the work of the spider never fails to give the most 
certain information. This insect, which is one of 
the most economical of animals, does not go to 
work, nor expends such a great leiigth of threads 
which it draws out of its body, before the roost per- 
fect equilibrium of all the constituent parts of the 
air uulicates with certainty that this great expen- 
diture will not be made in ^aio. Let the weather 
be ever so bad, we may conclude with certainty 
that it will not hist long, and soon change for set- 
tled fair, when we see the spider repair the damages 
which his web has received. 

In the year 1710, M. Bon, an ingenious natu- 
raKst, presented to4lie French academy and to the 
royal society of libndon, gloves and stockings 
manufactured from the silk of the iipider; but it 
does not appear, even from the account of this 
gentleman hiinself, that it is possible to procure th^ 
wik with as much iaciliQr as that of the bombyx. 

The silk ofthe spideris of tw« kinds: the first is 
weak, and only sei*ves for that kind of web bf 
which flies art entangled ; the (Mwmd is orach 

ypL. IV. SE 
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•tr^^gsiV «rf IB thti in whiob ttt «gg» mm 

M;. .B0119 tf%^ isolkoUfig 1$ «r 13 oiM«M8i>f iIm 
«gi(|f-bftp^ faftil them w0U WftUn i«r seme itioi^ 
mih the hand mi. with a stiok^ to g«l>iHit(alltKtt 
dust: ^e4beii«{«Bbed ihem ia luke^wami Wftter* 
tilllhi^ left thft wfttsr (rerfiicitly oltanj and Bexl 
bailed ikm^ wjlh ifae addittoo <oi' «o^ Mtre^aad 
mm ^affrtic^ laver a .|;«Btle 'fire, for thme kenmi 
Xhfe fl«a]^fbGls^ mafa^ Dut, and thabags fiaalfy 
driad,<hehad thMi caeMi bjr <MNn«Mn aiycHmrdeiv^ 
hvi^nnUi Qa0d« miiailKaUjr ^oe. 

.fiy 4hia pi?9QaB«, <t isdk^ «f ita 'HaUml asb-oolottr^' 
iNui.pre^ured. It nws aasUy spun ; aadthe^braad 
apim. fvam it^ aooaidtfic Ho M. Btmf-^vmi botli 
atroi^|ier aad jQiier Ihaft <!bal lObtamed from 4ha 
worm. M. iRaniiwur* hawoDen affifiM^ that^ dua 
iiatcitralvilk of tibe apider ia, OD the oOatrnr^, ^sm 
timea waator thloi that of th^ in^^rina, cakuJalii^ 
bjr the waighlathat .each ia^aapaUe ofautfaiaiag.; 
and in the oeaeaaliry aperatioaaaf spkOimg^iv^ «f 
tbeae thsapda^oge^tev, in >ordler 4ft awke a tkaaakl 
aa atfQaff a* 'OOOuaKNi'kilk, U ia ianfMaihla^ hawMMr 
carefully it BMy Wperttaaad^'thi^fthey ah<»«ld te 
api4ie4so^ifPily Offer on# ittolhrr Aa not to kave 
lii^ t;«9«iit (fipA^afii hat araop itheto» ffphence. Ilia 
Ii^t»yill|i<|l^i«fl«^e4i ahd^aittof ooaaafulnaai 
tbeififtaf^i^f'^^bn^ ittiaa^taliotaidaddnMtiftA 
ahqri(^f^f^,fif atooawBtotor^i^aad. T^atfaiawaitt 
afjN^i^liKfaiq|^wia«^tal)B^»baM^ 
mena praaeotad aaahoyia.aatntn44hc^»«MiiwtB»oa 
•f ilN^ tMl ^hi<.»Taoilidili^ whkb^onuMlt ba 

4f, Hfi^mm j iM ift iBM b if #aamv it wtMl^ 



fcctmnts a q^Msdmi, i»^tb» lift of Vw tufjim 
should be desired wbite tb«t of tke baaib3rx cmi bO 
liod ? M. Bon peokoiiooii.tiioi«|porior har dW it M of 
Mpeapidnr; ibr that 9§ TMtof 800 youof spidort 
which he kopt^ foeitsel j 1 died in a yoar, while of 
100 silk*wonR% not 40 )imli to make tfani bogs* 
On the other baod^ Bi. RcouvfOF obicols, that tlio 
diapofiitioii of spideno to l«ed u|Mi eaoh othor^ mini 
render tho keefiag them Oi.lavg«nambeoB. wholly 
imfMriualioable 9 hnrkig dislrib«^ 401^ or S0OO 
}«to oettt (AO k aHM» IM or 900 if»olhdm>th^ 
larger oaes sooa kiikd and aAo the kimrv s* that 
in a fhort tune there were hardljE left mat or two hi 
each cell. 

With regard to ti^ Mw Bon f ednoed the whole 
gtniia of spiders into two epecieo ; thoee with kuig 
lege and those with short: the leMer tnieish the 
fineelsilk. 

SeuENABn (^ pointed neid'^) a specks of nard^ 
e plant giewingiB India, whioh prodoees, even 
with the ground, and sometnies pKtIj below it, a 
flidt hi the foras of a spike or ear, of about the 
length and tiuekness of a finger, eorered with 
}x9m of a roddisk csAcnr. It Im n sdrtng antell, 
and sharp bitterish taste, was formei^jr ihsde into a 
highly Tslttsd ohitment^ and is at preaeoit eon^ 
liMed ao a stieng^ienev of the stoinaok. Xbo 
nncasats OMsntion enother nardus, growii^ nenr 
the Ganges, di a peise no nt smell. The spikennvd 
IS bfwsght fcona the Enst^lndifs, end Uier0fea« 
etherwjsncatted narda« tnd&:«* 

Spinal mar&ow, a oontimmtioa ef iho BMdnDl 
fddoaga i sodastbespiiieis anifsssinhlsgeersfries 
of hsnes ef the hoek, wkUb snppevt thfeieHef tin 
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hodjf 8olb« spiaal marrow is the origin of mosl of 

tbeaer?e9of.the trnuk of tli«f.hodj. 

SnNST) m «lriiifp«d^,inD«H^l iostrameot, of tht 
liarp ]dB4, .-aih) aometimes called aicoucbed tiaiy^ 
as tko Jiarptia also ciUled an invertf4 spinet* ^Tbis 
iostrQBieint.js plaj^od by 4wo ranges ofk^s, tbe 
tbrenaost^raiife Mngiatbe onier.of tbeitiar^ie 
aoaJe; aodthe other caagse' aet -backivardyv^ |ba 
order «o6^th6>artifioialnotefr or 'senUtooes. ^ . 

The keys are long, flat slips of wood, that being 
pressed down atone end rais^ a jack at tbe, other, 
which^soiMid the -strings by nicons.of a Grofr-*qnill. 
Theapmet 4akes iUi name. from the quills, which 
f^e resembled to spinee, ** thorns." j 

S cw mwO) the aci 4>f .redueing silk, flax, hemp, 
hair, wool, &c. into thread. It is peifornoed on 
the wheel,' or wMh> a distaff^and spindle, or with 
other mabfainea proper for the several kinds of 
work. Hemp, flair, and other- Tegetable matters 
ax0> to.hs wetted 'in spinning : silk,., wools, &c. mro 
spun dry : there is, however, a way of spinning or 
reelislje*«8iHc{»atf4t comes off .the- hallf, where hot, 
and ' even j»boiHttg water i» to be used. 
,' Smmnsirtr/ tho'philosophy of Benedict Spinosa, 
who? was %orn at' -Amsterdamt of Jewish parents. 
AeeonMig lo Spinoza, there is but one name for 
er^y thingioexisthtgyaod that name is ^< matter.' 
The ilaiifeteeMl one oodivided substance, of which 
worlds, animals, and TegetableS) are mo<laiitie8 or 
iMidtficatioiiSi but not separate parts ; and this one 
undivided substance is the Deity, The Deity per- 
Ihmaoll, MileeailA^ tf all. • ..... 

<• tfilHNVrEB; in law, an addition .usually gireo to all 

Mmanieiwontn^Mow.th^4#^0^te<^<^^^^ • ' 
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8«Bfr» h fkfmm wid ^y mHi o fjy k Mbffd ky 
Newton to be a iiiktie, peeetniitiBf wihitthee» 
which per? adea dl, eveif ilw tki— e it j Msei, todliM 
bid tlierein. By ^e leice and aetioo ef ihie 9|iiril 
the paHielM of bodies attiael eaeb etber^ artery 
mnall difltaiicea» attd wNn oo«tiflfaea9 they eehif^* 
Dy the iame power, electrieal bedies a^ al gfteahM 
distances, both attracting and repeUniif Ih6 oeifl^^ 
heiiruigeol|mscles: light th emitted, Kfleetedi apjl 
inflected^ aad watms bodiea. 

By TihratioBs of this s/it>tl, pn^iasfated thnmgh 
the solid capiUameats of the Berfes,|roni ikfi 9X» 
femal organs of ssnse to the brain, shmI fnim th« 
brain to Uie musdes, all sepsation is excited, asd 
the meinbers of aoioials me?ed at the instaiK)e e( 
^ewiil. 

Spiavs,iQnietaphysi0i)SninBiiiaterialheiiig; or» 
that which, beside natter, is osvicelvedtawsl^ 
iBteUeet; intdligenee. 

Spirit ^mne^ brandy roetiflsd by fipiaM dw«^. 
tilWons. 

SPiam, anima/, in pbys«slegy> « fluid whiiib, ao« 
coiding te soaae, belongs lo the aimal eoovoiny^ 
and perfomos the offices attnbuled by Newton, im 
a preceding article, to a spirit pervading all milore. 

SbpLBBN, In aaatoosy, a soft, spongy Hnbstancis> 
SJituaSe between the false ribeaiad thestoiiaach. Im 
ordinary length is six inches; its breadth. Jlbiesi 
aiid its thicfcaiess one. 

SpQNpBpt, in the Latin a|id Qwa|t proaedgr ,ji fiwl 

of Terse, obDiihiing two loMfsyllahlas; asrertaat 

. Spongb, in botany, was ftopogbt lo be a narinn 

flngtis, adhering to rocfcsi mid o^rhodieB henetth 

ldHilMllsr,i»d OMsi<mlly liP«Ms4 «pl Hmnqi 

X 9 
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on the shores. Sponge is osoally brought from the 
Mediterranean, and more especially from a paitica- 
lar island of that Msea, oalled Nicaria, where the 
qualifications of a good 'diter for this plant are 
held in the highest carnation ; but a finer sdrt is 
collected at Ct>n^aMinople, aiid thence imported 
into Britain." The coarsf^st kinds come from the 
coasts of Bafbftry. • • v 

fSponge is now classed as 'a gentis of the Vermes 
Zoophyta: the animal is fixed, torpid, and of 
▼ariotr^ fot^ttitf, composed either of reticulate fibres, 
or of masses of small spines, interwoven together, 
and 'dosithed' with gelatinous flesh full of small 
months on ?ts surface, by which it absorbs and 
rejtfCts ' ivater. There are about sixty species. 
Spongia Officinalis is in*egnlarly formed, porous, 
tough, lobed and woolly. It is found in the Medi- 
tefrariiean tind in the Archipelago, also in the Indian 
seas, adhering to rocks by a broad base ; it is often 
Ibnnd inclosing small stones, shells, and particles of 
sand : marine animals pierce and gnaw it into 
irr^oHir irtt^hg cavities, which appear on' the 
outside by large holes higher than the re^ : 
the internal part, when cut perpendicular, consists 
of small tabes, composed of reticulate fibres, and 
ettdhig on the ontside is en infinite number of small 
circular holes- which-arc the bibulous mouths of 
the'anfmai; each of which is surrounded by a few 
erect pointed fibres. This is the common spudge 
of %e shops. The ri^^ sponge is greeti, erect, 
W^, 'and Sfvegulariy disp^ed in numerous 
brail (^es!* It abounds in many parts €ft Europe, in 
theffei^ w^ter riVers of Rassia imd EnKlaad, hot 
oartiliilaiiy in ilHt^natiiM. ftMttcely eadntiics 
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any 8yinptoRi9 of life ; k of a fishy smell : its pores 
or mouths, are sometimes filled with green gela* 
tinous globules.. The.stinging sponge, if rubbed on 
the hand; will raise blisters, and if dried in an oven 
its power of stinging is much increased ; it is 
found cbiefiy on the sea-^ceast of North America. 
Sponge taken- into the stomach swells, by ira« 
bibing the moisture, in such a manner as to stop 
the passage into the intestines, and thereby occa* 
sions certain death. 

Spots, in astronomy, dark places obserred on 
the sun, moon, and planets* The spots on the 
son vary; while those on the moon and planets 
remain the same, and by their motion make the 
rotation of those bodies manifisst. About forty* 
eight spots are counted on the moon, to each of 
whioh astronomers have given a name. They are 
supposed to be seas, lakes, morasses, and fi>rests, 
which absoib the sun's rays, and therefore appear 
dark. 
Spodt- Water* See Water. 
Spring, in natural history, an opening, or issue^ 
ti water from the earthi 

The most satisfactory manner of accounting for 
springs and their attendant phenomena, is that of 
comparing the action of the water beneath the snr- 
fiM^eof the earth to that of a portion of the same 
water contained in a convenient vessel, and in the 
midst of which a little heap or island of the sandc 
earth isphiced. In making such an experiment, 
it will he found that the water, obedient to the laws 
of attraction, will rise through the pores of the 
earth. ■ In -nature we have only farther to suppose 
ri0Qrvoir»iat»wl|H^4bisfiHrated wateiris ooUeoted, 
and from which the surcharge flows, ' 
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To mi tlHM t^atBcwimf r^oiniy whetiMr de*. 
wendiog in misty dews» or nuBi, and, pnobablj, 
•nbtemneoi^ oommuflioatioiiB widi the sea, ooa-» 
tribute, 

Sprino, in ooitiiography, one of tlw sobmmui of 
the year, commenciiig, in the northern parts of 
the world,' On the day dial the ann enters Aries, and 
endinnf when it leaTes Gemini ; or more striody 
and generally, when the ami^s meridiaQ akitiido 
from the zenith, being on the inereadng band, is at 
a medium between the greatest and the feast 
' BsfUNOS, intermitting : these may be expfauned 
on the principle of the syphon : they are streams 
that flow penodicatly. Let Ay A, A, see PL Steam 
Engine, fig. 2, represent part of^ hill within v^hicb 
there is a cavity D, filled by means of water drain* 
ing throvigh the pores of the hill : when the wator 
irises to t|^ level N D the vein ABC will be full, 
and the water wiU run through it as through a 
syphon, and will confinue to fl.ow till the catity 
D C be empty, w^ien it will ocase to flow till it is 
again filled to the level N D, whieh may he many 
weeks or months, when the like phicnome^ott vU 
occur. 

SpRuc£-&e6r,,a wholesome liquor, which is thitt 
made : take 1,6 gaUons of water» and boO halfof it : 
let the oAer half be put cold into a barrel, and upoM 
this pour the boUtng water, then add 16lbs. of t^eacto 
or mdasses, with a few tabie spoons-fall of tlM 
essenoe of f pruce, stirring the whole well tpgte^ 
tber.: add half a .pint of yeaift ai^d keep it m » 
temp«ra|fi heat, with the bung-hole open, Ibr tw». 
days, till the fermentation is abated. Then b^ttb 

U andit wU he ft te iweiatwdayf ^ftiiwlnii^ 
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BauADBOKt IB the vet of war, a dmmoUf which, 
among the aocients, was always square ; wheocii 
its name. ... 

" Squadron of horse," a body usually cousiatiog 
of three trooyyi, of 50 men each, and never of more 
than 200 men ; because frequent obstacles would 
present themselyes in posting a larger number to 
advantage. 

A squadroo ii always drawn up three deep, or in 
three tanks, with the length of a horse between 
eaeh. I'he standard is borne in the centre of th« 
first rank. 

V ^^ Squadron of ships, ^ a division or part of a fleet, 
eomotfuodfd by a vice or rear admiral, or a eom:- 
modore. The number of ships is not fixed. i 

SqiTalus* the sharky in natural history, a genus 
ef fishes of the order cartiiaginei. The fishes of 
this genus are never found in rivers or lakes, inha« 
hiding only the sea, and ■ carrying terror and de- 
atsoction wherever they appear. Xhey occasion<* 
nUy «mit a phosphoric illumination, visible by 
tught. They are extremely rapacious of animal 
substances, and seize whatever they find with the 
most violent avidity. There are thirty four species. 
The 8, caroharios, or white shark, is the most ra« 
pacioua inhabitant of the ocean : its length is some • 
times thirty feet. S. maximus, or barking shark, is 
of^n seen near the Hebrides in shoals of six or 
eighty at a time. These are not fierce like tbe 
others:, they subsist on sea- weeds: they are 
sometimes seen sporting about the billows with 
gceat agility and delight See Plate Nat. Hist. 
^,4t2» S, GlaueuStc or the blue shark, is the most 
•leg«it|y shap^ and, coloured of all the species, is 



abovt tM ftet loBfif, and fimnd in alMiil wrfery 
geft. Ai tb« pUehlMrd seasoa it abminds on tiM 
coasts of Cornwall. 

(■tTAimiotnBR, the chief BMf istrale «f lbs lTDited 
IVovinces, preriMs to the rev^ution, sisGC which 
t&at state has re-asdnmed the name of Batam, 
and eoDsftkuted its re^aUican form of goveniBwnt 
anew. See United Provinces. 
' The title of stadtboMer is said! t» have bosn ori- 
jjrhially gfivcB to the officer who held the 9t0t^ 
Hede^ titmd^ or pUee of the oounta of HoUasdU 
William I. prince of Orange, was stadtkolder of 
JSoAandandZeekndatthe tiiiio Ihe Dvtdi Hirew 
efftho Spanish yoko^ and contiibited graally to 
the accoaBplishment eif that ertnt^ 

In 11^7^ the slates sapprpssed «he ofio» of sted- 
tholder, and resolved that it shooM ne? er »op» htt 
erected $ bnt in 1672, Wttlian III. WBLhse^iiieiitiy 
kio^ of England, W9» rieoted oftptam and adisiral 
Ipeneral, and, n few moatlis afterward, tfe»Btetes 
tnviAed the edict of suppression,, md dodaiwl 
Ims Acretfiterjr sMthpldor. 

The stadtholdcv enjoyed the commaBd .«f tho 
forces of the vepublie, by sea pnd hj land. In 
GkielderlaDd, Holland, and Utvecht, he participated 
in the sovereignty as president of the hodiea of 
nobles of those states, and in Zeeiand, a» its bnly 
notde ; and be bad ^e. right of aasistuig, tbevgh 
not of TotiDg, at the deliberatiotta 4if the states^ 
genevtul,, In bis ezeoutive capacity, bo was the 
principal niember of the .council of state ; and this 
body, in nilhary aihits, was ahnoet entire^ under 
his dimdion. He was the ohW of aU cowrts i^ 
Jnalico, nnd mightpieaideintliMitwhfnh^pteiied. 



Se ImI ftiM illr«r«g«lite 4»f fTMtfiig pai!^ 
MinliJi. !!• bad, by itistitutiflB, die whoW aailw 
tary patronage, with the exception of «ppoiiitins? 
Ipen^ <»ffiMa $ and efren ibaae, by usage, re- 
ceivedtiidr cenmniMcatiomi fram llie atates, at hia 
namifliation. He had the fame pcfwer and ii»Au-> 
toiBe » the navy i and he erected toaurta-ourtialy 
and prendad in the dtiieveat admiralttOB. Hechoae 
the magialratei ef citiea, irom a doable niraibar ef 
aamei preeented by theilr eouncihi, wU oooM €a- 
•hterthem: and in Rotterdam, Botft, and ether 
jftlaeeai 'he had the aimie right ef appfiotiag tha 
•oODfleliow IhenaelveB, and ths burghomastem. 
He Hiaa gavemoi^general, and mprerae direetor 
eftiie East aod West India Companies ; and pos- 
a o M od ihe power of nominaliiig i^ the otliar diree* 
lDf8,ifeflita double Bomber of eandidatefi aaaaed 
by 4Jm eonpany. Fiaany, he held the eieoutiva 
power ; all things withia the state were done ia^ 
his name ; and foreign aadoBS treated with Ibt 
N^pubUo M bis person. 

STAGONmsyOr ^alact^tbs, in ■stand <ht4ary^ 
aparry {irc^tions, in the igwe of icicles, which 
frequently oetfeM^atisf stom^na the roofs ofcsflresas^ 
andhardett. ^^bBhsl. 

StAMm, see BomNV. 

BvMmMO}^ in war, a aort tff itaner, or flag» 
boinaas a i^al ibr th^ joinnig tDgetfaer of tba 
several droops belonging to the sasae Mfy : it ia 
swual ^y Miadsof silk, -oa which Me emmeidtted 
Ibe arins,de«iei», or «yt»her of «be |^ttoe« eoloael^ 
dso. The'itaadard' is^sMdfor any n^aitiM enl^ 
of horse, awl is earned k tba ockitre of ^hcf fiHI 
sank, ffhimyri- staadsnHa trfty iniw^fatob Am 
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imperial ensigns of BiigitMid, Soodand. uri Ifelftod 
»ie4|iukctered, togeibtr 'Wkh tbearaional heariDgs 
of Hanover. - - -^r i. . 

STtfMPMD, in. »w i imi oi!(»r-jli|ft/pngiPM; ^PB^t, 
iiMasttie^^nr'COi».ooQM|(ikiod4<k^>tlie IsBopia^'Of a 
iitagirtfato,<»r d tf orit a d 4* iifHiie piibMO' pla^e^.to 
Mgftl9to^«a^HftyiiailAii^ f[iei^ls,i|8^iiy^i#Qial9r 
fmmim*'m-:4n^i'; 7Jbe/«l»n4^fd«;of ^ei|^^ aad 
measures ia Eagland, are appoiatiedt l^j^ffl^agva 
Ohactav l»Ae4f)p(^iii»^tbe ExoM^^ by ft^ptGial 
offiooti eaU^: 4ie* «^9i4l'1>p. comfijlm^ 

iQiHrkst .' TbOf«tead94»i'0^-gpM^o^ ipiNl^^af 

fine gold and 3 oCialli794a^tbQfeiiiid tfoy4..'.7lMr 
pov^' is- CAt^iMo 4* pitfts and' av.tialf» ^«aA of 
whkh is 'Ofe^tvoat /<* rlweiUy»«|!|ie shilUiifB^^' ^'iph* 
stei(dar4«(?fUl^r'ip tl»;i^< 84w|a. <yf:^^ Mid 

18 dwts; ol'«U4yoi*OQipp^.".l¥biM|i«r^d«or«il^r 
bealiOTOOvbcikkw4i]k««st«nd$»id'{9 i'^num^^byiraBpijr- 
ing, and the by drostatical balance. r •• ' « - 

';STAtiNiiRi«i»^4ie .|»ii0Bt fti^ itorifidKfroaii'iV^ii^h 
tin 18 dug: And piviHed . :Tii090%of tbi»^lltir|?^o 
fouod^ieAyrteAevonfebifft addOtHn^aH.^' o^ • 
. « SriSPBKUmiNyiii |ial|imliba$torof{^ a g>Qpat«C-iii- 
sects of tbe of^er colaofitcra') ^rwhmh^ th^9<0f 
said i<^b«be|w/Qoni two an^Htbksee^tHindvsiliipfcies. 
Tbf . moslbrenaiiflrk^bte 4»} wott 4HSh iltm HigMHriof ^e 
.Bwibb^<ipiis kH ' js? ^e>IS» BHia^ -^hMi i««^af><iiich 
l0D|p^i«)ili«aly 0^iu;dfM9^lbottuiv(»aA-^b6D^dift9iM^ 
aeta<u|iitl»4iiii^tMiRfc )ii# il^^Mjrrfuiijf iiii^lNiltiir» 
of defeiMo ?i j|is«oa»:iDiMiO'aQtnn0wtlif^lf9^^ 
of Md«^«i4%gMdifiwk| 'is^Aip9ial«d<^ii#k^«lii«;o 

of .4bis"vbol^ ^«tfiOfiiW«kiiNiOMlpi»a|miio«ir ^^* 

* 4 
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^€nt1y eieh odier, ddmL of thm are foand iB< 
damp places, among' pntiid MitaaiioM : «mI a few 
upon floweri. >•♦ > ' " 

(9ni>L'S,'^iM rmiMneroe, MgiMiM, frtuBih^, a 
p1te€»4ifrpulltie'iMlcf^nd mwmViwn^^rm^hitmitg 
Miffi' W pllH)(f ( and, aecaw t ariy j ;<ba: pnonpal 
goad* 'feroe^bt to «aU, of iRMb%»iMit baisfiliaMe 
cap«rt<b, iti«fartlddajrly«dbptdl1^Wttigkroiig4it 

Star, in astronomy, a gvneral name for all the 
heai^hr boakM. '« JErfufie or mandating Uat%'* 
tbOBe which, wkhitfg^ to «a«b 43«hcT, cbaage their 
l^ace«; theplanet0< SeePUKrr. 

Star, /tft/m^ w iutiriiKnlt meteor, ' dartin|f ra- 
pidly thningh tile air, and -reoemUmg the fiill 
of a Mar*, itit tm^eetionably «n deetrfoalpheno- 
ntenoa, and was n^er Mtkfbeiortly eitphiined till 
thia^ irfodem dfeooTeries hi electiieity g«fe the fto- 
totion. ' 

f^kiM^fixtdy tboiswhidlirttealwayiiaCtbeteme 
dietances flrom each odier. * t'be principal pointa 
regnrdihif th«fbc^ ataM^ idttf lililth eitvonomy en- 
qifttea, are 1. th^diManed, 9^ma|[nltaide, S. num« 

• 1'. The diiiaiieea of the txedMaHareae ?ast as 
to mitatep oonoepHmk, aiMl Imiv«* tfe aMaoaof cal- 
culation. Hiatof airiuis idond, hiuitMii attempted ; 
find this, aeeording*<ie FhmMMd/' is ihhty-iWe 
miilionsv' fdnrfittttdred attd M«atft;^HMif«a tboosaad, 
Mdiaixiryife«r*aemMkimetMief>lhe ennh \ and 
aieordhiffteiBnygena, tuttehAmdMi attdii^-«ne 
iliiiyonrf,ifiviHhMWMd^ t l h p » i MWt»n d and twenfy- 
eighi- aamMl s ittetewr.^ ViMtvlw dlstmeM of the 
tted.teii«e^ t h gtil i gt i iaapotfhian tacMttained ; 
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but at is demDDftrable that thAjr tune {irdttgiMMly 

greater tfaftn that of Satnrn. 

S. The magnitudes of Ibe stars appear to ha vwr^- 
diffeiort ; but this variation is ^tttibaled tsa^iatof 
their distancw. They are 4i8tribtttad» howe««r, 
by aatmnomcffi into aevcs setenal daflnes, calM 
nagnitud^. Those not redaeed to ckuMSs, are 
called Hehnloiis Btara; Umg wmk asool^ <Hi9«r 
faintly, in clusters, resembling littte Jnoid neMm^. 
orelDudfl. 

$. The mKaber of the ixsd qiacs oanaol he 
seined ; Biocieli contents ^Msuelf with wffinniag, 
that if a man should say that these Jsie abova 
tMFenty thottsaad tines twenty thousand, he woidd 
Ssynothiiy imppsbahle: yet kt is coigectuMd that 
wiAhthe DAtaaloigaa8off«N%«fsnagoodeya 
aarer sees more*th«ii a Ihoiisaiid at4ha saaae ^aie» 
on the devrefiit of nights. This hitter rensuek» 
which appears so contradictory to experiencSi is. 

jttstified by the atgasaeiit liwt.thtftwji^kiiiiflr^^- 
Sises the sight ; and the pse6eding, whi^ ipaes^. 
m«ch beyond all thst 4ia lasseafe has ywi snablei 
as^onomerllaaote» on thegsooWtiiattheiiistnu* 
ment can scarcely bb4»a0led to any part of tfar, 
heaven With^tdiscoverfaig'(l|DiMiy>!iieMrbeA8% ob* 
served.— Thus, iii tha^naMlMMsef the P la ia d sib 
instead of aU sofsi by .4bft li^ ey«» I>r. Iloqk, ^silh 
a teiesoopertvjehre ftet \9Vg$ oonatedsefsiity-alKht j 
And with hfgw 9[lisses, ssaay moiisr ^ 4ifianait 
m(^itndss»-^6 BlM»ta saw 18B uitheMsasHl 
4XkasfcoUatis% swvl wnna lhi» i^/fOO «n <Nstt^ 
Hi^fgois^ h)olmg<sittlie«Mr iAtiieaiidM^ of Otters 
swonl» insteaddf aUt , ibaiA it tshaiKN*v^ Oatflea 
fowut m^fi^ m 9^ ss«i» .ftoM^ -^iMstad^ 



MfaiD|^«iiiltkM> AenombcrofibEcd ftm^wbielt 
liehaddbierradKdyDOO* Que fa«Jd««}Md twenty^ 
five j^tani Move A*. Chwtiaft wl^ tlie Bwnbctf 

4. Hia nalw&of the Ibl^d tnurt it «r^e4ft«H 
Mv«ril f««miwa» Jb Lb deotoiMlxttftd tkit ting aro 
lai^«r thMi'thtt •avtb ^ tbBitiStvy ai»lkrth«r ffaslalit 
ilM tb» earth tbfln tbe HKmtdialaBt ef the ptaneta; 
and haef mora dkrtaatt, aod yet more hiiDjnova 
than Saturn, ii aboeld Ibllow tbat ih^ ukine wHk 
their cnm light: ^MkuM it it eaai^hided, that the 
fiBcadaiareafetaatu It ia.&rtbar tvppoted that 
thay arenot«ttaNei?thaQth« tun oi' our oimtyataiB^ 
ttodtlralif fihe that^ they are eenlret roand which 
yhwettfeiieife; thatia, that there are opakebodite 
•poll whieh ChtJr light ahiaea. 

B. » Motim ^ the %tan?^ Thit it of two 
kMe^ ftvtt an appaient motioii jnoHod the earth, 
whioH is ki reality that eC the etrth itseH; and 
fthseh fetotmieft is perferaoed in theapace of 94 
iMMMit. Thit neCioa ooeasiooa the phenomena ef 
the rtfta^ a^d mUmg of the slan ; and ia caUed 
the jiftt, m i mrnm^ or dimnud iwtion ; wthemotitm 
9fikt pthmm m^bilet or s^fr<» or Jinnaaitn^. 

ThetMlNwieRf M^MT Mofto% ia that whereby they 
go hackward) Irom eatt to weat, round the poles ef 
fbeeelifitlD^ at-thneiceedinglyialow ni»(i* about 
M teeonda fr yeaiw. ^ Thit aa their ^run MtHi(m. 
T4iey*hafe pirefaably.;aaether on their, ew^ aacet^ 
which -^Mnnol ht^iacoivend at thia immense ditt 
tanee** 

(BMOehtvetani^ pncely xm thaauggestion of 
ththr ewn ililiapHUten», thai when the atara ahall 
1ia«e4iMt0ipKtha!A,their.rff elation, byacnvuigat 
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thoM powte in the ecliptic wtonce ' tliey fetfl act 
out^ nature will have fiAished the iceurie. amgned 
lo i^hy, the Cretlet » audstepHlce a iratch^t^ k be 
rewDoad «p ! The period (kirhig which the.uQiKerae^ 
accordion to thi» idle lhoMipht,«i8to)aflt^ frxHaits 
cottfaenoittieDtiAo itseod, is variously ecHiinatedi 
that it, the ^itiauitioo of the time m which tlie 
f tati^:«t fiftyH>oe aecoMb per year, will enoompaai 
the iiphere,- ia varieus : Bcconling to Ptolemy^ it ia 
80,000 yeses; Tycbo Brahi^ makes it Sd,at6^ 
Bicdoli, 2JH9iiO, and CasRDi» S4,800. See Sun. 

Bri^Lrchmnheri a chamber in Westminslery m 
called finom its roof beiog emameoted with gill 
stars. <* Court of star -chamber ^^^ a coort of equity 
io regard toi ^riauaal matters, abolished by act of 
parliament during the reign of Charies 1. This 
coort took uponitself to decide upon those cases of 
offimoe with regard to which the law was silent ; 
and was in criminal matters what the escheqner is 
in civile It passed judgment without the inters 
vention of a jury. It differed from all other judi- 
ciary courts ill this, that the latter were governed 
only by the common law, or immemorial custom* 
and acts of parliament ; whereas the ^rmer often 
admitted jfor law the proolamatiiims of thelung in 
council. 

The authority of the -proclamations of the cipwii 
in creating laws, was long a point <ofcQn|est4> jin 
present, the king's prodamstion mnst.be aopordimr 
to law ; end the. chaoeeUor is to refuse the ^pfftat 
seal if they are not. Should an illeg^ proclamatina 
now be issued, the remedy wouU be .lo impe^^ 
the chanceUer for affininjg.tfae seiU^ and.th^^eyipr 
mimsters for aeting npnn. its nullNiRityi: V94*t» 



jKtomeMor.mitt mmjudkaistMotri^he^^bmAi 
fmt it! decrees iat6 eamoiitfoik 
• SftMCBf a glntitMitt mhnttma&f uuA W^iMstk 
HfleA $ 'MMli ivriMn p0wtedl, tosonilmdflBitiilMi faair. 
Starei) is- made by steepiiig wkeafe, eriheNsAlm af 
fHwBt^ iB'wattt ; thefloinyTiteoas sedfaMmMng 
<«ftenrairds c kunm d, aad draidil«afi(flrv«])«ii|iy1lit 
'Stat. Theodraponenl^iaiAiiDf stett^aM4ttyg^ 
'hydrogen, and- ouImd. vStareh^enttsiii a. grant 
^number of vtgpelablesQbBtaMees^ but'aMeflyiii the 
jroota and seeds, aad parlMnilariy of tbssewbioh are 
sampleyed as f bad. Tbe potatoe yiekblk in ^enty. 
Ib nuferitife fprabis it is perfect odly wiien iihij 
tiate attaioed niaturily . 

StATics, a bMsleh of matbematiest whioli itaqirirsa 
Itrto the weig4it or gravity, sad eease^eat oiotiski 
•f bodies. The seienee of statics oompr^ends 
4I'. all the dodrlnca of the exoiieHieBft sod propag»« 
#m of pressure, tinfongli the parte of solid bodies^ by 
which the energies of machines are pvodooed* 
ii. ItiN»ttp«eb«ds enuy circilmstanoe wbiofa in- 
floences the stability Of heavy bodies ; the iafesli* 
^gationaiid propertisBiaf the centre of giP«lnty» the 
thaary «f tlie oonstniciMn «f arcfaea, raulte, and 
(Mnes; the attilttdes of aaimala, &e» 3. Tba 
alrei^^ «f materials, and the pitiici|des of oon«* 
Mnioliott^aeasto bm^ ibe proper n^asCmeDt of 
strength and stndn, ia erery paxst ef a tuaehinei 
W^Aotj or alr iM Uwe of atoy idnd. Btattcs-tb^irBlliPt 
ArmHisA usK^vHMt may 4be called ithe theory 
of carpentry, and teaches us hovr to ttonslraot 
tiaoft^'iooM, ceaires, dec. 4« Stiities osmpsehenda 
fcs 'tHmlasioBiii a a rf th e fsassom^ftaidi, whetibsr 
■yti i» sgiiism^ «Miwr aiiniK trim ^mv 
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gtwltyf or ' Mai any ezlemal mImmi.' BeMe w»' 
derive our knowledge of tlie«talaUty of ships; or 
Ibeir povr^ of mMlaifiiiig Uiemaelves in a potitioii 
nearty 'uprigM, in oppoi^tkm to tiiie action of the 
wind on tiietr^lfl. 

SvATioN 4ftr^ tB astronomy, - signifiM ifa^ ajipeinru 
ance of a planet, when it seems to remain on llie 
same point oftb^ zodiac for sevenil'days. As 'tbe 
earth, from «vhenee we behold tbe-motiona of the 
j^neUr,' isoot of the centres of their orbits, tbeplad^ts 
appear to proceed irregularly ^ bsiogsonietiunesMen 
to gb fbrwards, that is iVom \test to east ; Somethnes 
to go backwards, or from east t6 vrest, whfch il<oatte(l 
their retrograde motion. Now between tH^ t^^ 
states there most be an intermediate one in ^^lAth 
the planet 'neither appears to go backwards norfoK- 
wards, but to stand still ; this always happens When 
the Kne that joins the earth's' and iManet's centre 
is constantly dh'ected to the same point in ^^e 
beaviens: '-' 

< Statistics, a modem term adopted to express % 
more cbmpreh^sive view of the various parttcnlani 
constftuthig ttke general and political streogth'inHl 
r€8oureies of a country, than was usually embraced 
by writers On pdlitical arithmetic. The principal 
objects of this science are the extent and populatioa 
of a jstate, the occupation of the dtflerent dasaes of 
its irihbbitatifs ^ the progress of agricultorei of nau 
nuHlctor^f'and'of internal and tiM«ign trade j'itto 
incbtn^ and Wealth' of the iahabitants, and the prak 
portiAii ^tWD^Iirom them ibr the public servioe by 
tawftiliin^rjthe condition of the poor; Ibo'staiB of 
sch«Ms,>ftnd» other pnbii&^iiistitulio&ior'vlHityl 
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teds tofitfllifiih ike trae civil polity of tbe eomitryy 
and QonaeqaoDtlj to prooBotttits prosperity. 

•STATVSyiiii flculptuee^ a huinan ^g^ure, repre- 
aeotflid in foil ralief. Strietly, a statute is^ a figure 
ID an upright attitude. Tbe first statues stood with 
th^ir fieiet togetber, that is, MritboiAt any. appoMrpuce 
of. motion* c , . 

An artist who makes statues ojf figures is some, 
tiou^s «aUed a statuary ; tbe act itself is also called 
soidptwre or statuary ; and tbe marble fit for . its 
purposes^statllary marble. 

: I^ATVP, tbe heigbt of a human creature» wben 
. staqding* Tbis seems to ?ary, according to climates 
aud, otb«r circumi^tances^ and without noticing ac-^ 
cideuts in tbe cou^'se of nature, from 4 to 7 feet. 
Tbe m&los and females of the parts of the world 
bitbertp familiar to history, are usually from 5 to 
6.feet in beigbiU The absurd idea that, men were 
larger in ancient times than now, is amply contra- 
dicted not only by reasonings on tbe adaptation o>f 
maOf a/t bis present size, to all the other things of 
tbe Vi'orld, but 9]ao by many relics of remote an- 
tiquity. Tbe tomb of Cheops, in tbe oldest of tbe 
pyramids of Egypt, is only 6 feet and 488. parts in 
length, and would not do more than bold a modem 
oofiin of ordinary, dimensions- The tombs at Pisa 
afford the same data. 

;%]|AM .BV0)]» : an engine for raising water or 
fw produeicg any powerfvil effect in moving ma* 
cbin^cy*) by the force of steam obtained from boiling 
w«ter«i Thia ia anq^uestioiiably one of the most im<- 
portawl matbiiies.thal.was eret inTcuted: it baa 
bean«aaiployed.in. a thoufl^dd opetalions to which 
«thtr» pwiv^B .fiojild bsyre becn^ whnUy' «iif<pMl» 
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md it fMy «till be addpced tatrth^ pnrpMMtiot 3^t 
thong^ht on. The ptineipie of this macbine is this : 
there h-i'fifremg l>tnfi>-(wMch am) with it& rod 
fixed to onciMid of li k^er^ whuib *ii Woi9c^ by the 
•Woi|^ orpreBSOie of Hie atntoepb^'upoti a pifitoti 
ai the other etid; a tempontry ymisaam beiiigf made 
below it, by suddenly condensing^ the steaib, that 
had been tet into the e3iitider id which 'tb« said 
pidtOD workst by means of a jet of ooM water 
thrown into it. A partiat taeuum being thoa 
made, the weight of the acmoi^here presses down 
'the pisfoti, And raises the other end of the lever with 
wlUer, <Stc. from the mine. Then immediately a 
•hole is onoovered in tb^ bottom of the cylinder, 
by whioh a iresh supply of hot steam rushes ill 
"iVom the boiler, whi<*h acts as a emmter balance 
Ar th^ atmosphere above the |jtston, and the weight 
fif the puhip-rods tA the other eiid of the lever 
curries that end down, and of course raises the 
fristou of the steam cylinder. The onflce ibr the 
cmisffion of the steam is immediately shut, and the 
«ock opened for injecting the cold water into ihe 
cylinder : this condenses it to water, and sBoCher 
taoaum ts made below the piston, which is now 
again forced down by the weight of the atmosphere, 
and thus the work is continued so long as water and 
fuel are supplied. 

The world is indebted chiefly to Mr. Watt for 
imprpvements in this important machine. By his 
tsoiitrivaBc^ it is said full three fourths of tibe Aid 
are saved in working the engine whioh were ibr- 
4B^rly used. He hascontriTed to obtaai in imih 
Mm heat in the c^inder of his engtocS| hy itif- 
leriiig no <coU wiriier ito taoch it) wd by fiDttol^ 



it from t)iQ external air» or <rtti9r cold, b^diep, hy a 
•urrouD4ing case filled wit)x strain, or, with hot airj 
or water, or by cqatiog it>03irer with j^bstafpoes.ibat 
.conduct th§ h^at very slowly. H^^m^lc^ hia 
▼acuam to approaqb nearly in e:icc^)e(^e tDfti>4^<of 
the bairometei;, hy conden^ng tde steaip ja. % se- 
parate vessel, csdled a condenser, which, may be 
cooled at pl^ure, without. xhstractuig any ot* the 
. heat of[ the cylinder either by an injection pf c;old 
• water, or, by surrounding the condenser with it. 
He extracts the injection water, and the detached 
air, from the cylinder, or condenser, by pjuuH^a 
which are worked by the engine itself. With these 
preliminary observations the reader will readily 
comprehend the several parts of the engine as it 
represented in the adjoining plate taken f^om. the 
'< Scientific Dialogues^'* a work that has goi^e 
through many editions, and is said to have doiKe 
more than any other to inspire young persons with 
a taste for experimental and natural philosophy. 
The boiler A (Plate Steam Engine) k about haJf 
full of water, and standing over a large fire, B is U^e 
pipe to convey the steam froni the boiler to the cy- 
linder C, in which the piston works up and down, 
a and c are steam valves by which the steam enters 
the cylinder ; it is admitted through a when it is to 
force the piston downwards, and through c when 
it presses it upwards: the eduction valves are 
shewn at b and d : through these the steam passeif 
from the cylinder into the condenser e, whic(i is a 
separate vessel placed in a cistern of cold ;^atef , 
and which has a jet of cold water continually pjlay- 
iufif up in the inside of it. F/ is the air puo^p^ .and 
rod which extracts tlie air and the water from the 
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eOMdavMf! tliiikwtttk«ilbytbefer^R8;lttdtbtt 
wnter tekM ft««i Uie tMid«mier, ukl throwtt into the 
iMl ^wMg tbfoogfb lb* pipii fi$ ii throvi^ up agAhi 
liy M6iMoflli6p<mip ftty, Andcittti^lMicAc into 
the boflf r (^ the 1^ t L Attotbet pump n shevm 
M AF^idh is liltewi«6 woifced by tbe eng;ine itsdf ; 
lliUi «tlppllM the diitertt {in which tbe ocmdeiiMf is 
titeilK t4llh Wttier frdto tbe well. AH ib« putiipS. 
tts. tllal M k whidh brings the cold \i^ter ffma the 
• Well to supply the tondenser; tbi&t flhewn at fi F/ 
wbtohthtHiws the Water from the condenser into 
tlie bot'Well gy and tbe One Aty which conireys the 
WMer fhmi the bot«>1rell to tbe boiler, ^reitoi^ed by 
1Jbe«i(nietifeatti R B, which also is attached to, and 
tnette tM pisUm C 

The valtcs at o, i, e, d are opened and shut by 
means of the levers shewn at o and p which lexers 
Me iforftedby the piston-rod £ F. Motion is given 
•to tbe whMe by the fly •'Wheel x; on Ae axis of 
which is a sMall cbncentric tbothed whe^l H : Mi- 
vt^Hat Wl«Bd I is fbstened to the rod T, and n))t 
mrsling dn iftT axis, risei^ and fklls with the motion Of 
Ibe gr^st beatti. The <ietitres of the two small 
WlieelfrarcPeDtmectedby abar of iron, when tbere- 
fstt the beam R S n&es the wheel 1, it turns 
Maud' Ibe Whe^l H, and with it the ily-Vi'heel ^, 
wliieh #in itiakfe tWo rerolntions while the wheel 
Igoeilfo(iftditeiv6e. 

fihip^dfte the pflston at the top of the Cylindef, 
and tfie Ittwerpart bftbe cylinder tilled with steam. 
By meMft of the pmnp-rod £ F, tbe steahi valve a, 
aoM educt?6b talVe d wffl be opened together, the 
bifaiidies frOkn vi^bfcb being connected at o, * There 
ttbir a cdtemunicatioQ at d betvi^een tbe cy- 
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Hoder fiiidcQBd<9iH«r,,$he^U«il«kiilN^Jf«fB th« 
A^rnier into tl^e lat|«r, Wfi^^ ^ WlfT pMt if DftB 
cyliDdpr empty, while the. ^m Smui iibii. Imlisr 
entering by the Talye (t,p.r€^iif8>MPft9;tt>e^ir|liB , mi . 
forces it down.. As. SQoq^ t3m.fiftl9mhm,Mn^ 
at the bottom, the st««^m r^r^ c him) the <ni}«cilioii 
T«|?e^ ai^ opened, whiU thow{ii|i.tiiiil liilv^^Mll^ 
the ptewi, ^^Tfiihre, i«iiaedi4U|ly. nwhwlkf«9fi) 
tW^w^tion rai^e 6uit9 thecooitincrivii^H^ill^ 
|49toQ ip foroed MP agiMii hjr the fteMn» ifftMri^jr^ii 
now adfuitted by the ^?e <• . < .> ;«i •• - .. 

. Itr#in«iQp mow to eifpl«ui^ jome mfif0Kii$m fM^ 
mcitd with the bpi|er. The wtatafi i* h w wif hthito 
the boiler by meaoeof the pipe ft whiob m benfttM 
l|ie lower end to prevent thae sbsam ftomMt^lng 
in it • » in fL etone nicely bfiluKwd enBi iiio knar 
9, 0, QonneoteA waUi a vaWis at V, w^icb admits tk*' 
water in proper ^imtitiee : foe bgr a iHiaaiple ia 
hydraeMties ibe dtoue m ii partly fffi|ifK«ted fay A0 
water ^ if tben by ine^eaeing tim&ne^ twiyiaBi ao* 
cpfapoaatietft take plafa, the waterin the bfAmrwmkm' 
UiMr the prei^ U/n^ the jMmm nuait 9im voK. 
which will cause the yalve to open wider, and M> 
6iat foom the cistera cena in iastar. ff mk iJk» 
other hand the craposatioa ha less than it #iflit4|iai 
fa^, tl» waltr will haxei a ttiiieiicyi|o aap Hilha 
boiler, and with that, the stone 1911st riS0t^w4<b» 
wlva will, «inatqiieai4yt« let tfca water.;ia.iyj|ii(.twig 
wijoaia^; By ihli 0Mitiira»ca^ the iaat«r im A«« 
boiler isalway«iarptatoiiala^. tliaViulacipiMf. 
t iom act raacfa tkei i^atar. ia thi^ boj|M»,t#i¥> W^ 
pl|ie u goes jnsthel^ its 4W%|i^ ,if, j^ift^Mtfi 

ia tha boil^ ha atjta p»epar MiM» ^ ^' <^ 
cocks ha^ap^aai, altam wiUisau^taini tha fiumenr 
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and wster from the latter : bttt if the watef be to« 
high it will rush out at t inst^d of steam, and if 
it be lower than it ought to be, then steam will 
issue out of the pipe u instead of water. 

8teel, iron mixed with other ingredients, and pu* 
rified by fire ; from which process it is whiter and of 
a finer grain than before. Iron, on being niiade into 
fteel, becomes harder than any other metal. It is 
tempered,' or hardened, by plunging it, when hot, 
into cold water.' . If heated, and not subsequently 
plunged into water, it remains soft. Steel was fbr^ 
merly understood to be composed of iron, mixed 
with any stone that melted with readiness. It ut 
BOW defined to be iron combined with carbon. Ao« 
cording to the analysis of Vaogelin, bowevet', it still 
appeitrs, that it contains a proportion of 8U>ny parti- 
cles. This chemist found the composition of one' 
kind of steel to consist of carbon ^ siKca, pbosphoras, 
iron, and in three others, these four substances 
were always present, and in relative q^antitie* 
nearly similar. It is not, however, concluded t|iat> 
phosphorus and silica are essential to the nature of 
■teiiL 

Plumbego, or black lead, is a natire mixture of 
iron and carbon^ as iieet is an artificial one ; but the 
proportions ar^ widely difierent. See €abboN| 
|)iAmono. 

: Stbelyard, or Rman balance^ in mechaBioa, • 
balance by which the gravities of different bodies 
•jw foufid, with the assistance of a single weight. 

SxEiiE, a Greek word implying solidity ; in the* 
new metrical system of France, it is a cubic metre.' ' 

SfTEBZotiRAPHitf the drawing of solids, the ait of 
il^wing thfl figiuas of ihft floluli opctt a pianal 
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StEREOMBTnTf that part of geometry which 

teaches how to measure solid b«di«t ; that is, to find 

flieir solid contents ; as the oonteott of the trunk of 

a tree, or of a teasel of ca|ieeity. 

iShi'BftEOTYFEs, in letter* press printing*, fixed types. 
Instead of moreable types, which permit the pagea 
of a book to be i'tkVpi to pieces when the impressions 
are made, it has been contrived to fix them, so that, 
when onoe set, they remain, like copper-plates, for 
all future occasions. This is done in two ways ; 
Either what is technically called the/orm, (that is, 
the letters of a certain number of ptges) are cast in 
oae solid body of metal ; or, the types being com- 
posed, as usuaJ, they are cemented together. 

The objects of this invention, which is at present 
carried into execution by Didot of Paris, and Wil« 
son in London, are two : the one extreme correct- 
ness, and the other an economy which may render 
the books so primed purchasable at a rate cempara- 
tively cheap. Tbc first is attain^ by avoiding 
those accidents which frequently render letter-presa 
imperfect, even atlter every attention to its correct- 
ness has been paid ; as the falling out of types, and 
their being misplaced by those who restore them ; 
and farther by securing to ail fotttre editions, the 
advantages thus laboiiomdy accomplished in the* 
first. The second, that of economy, is prometod by 
the success of the first ; for the expenditure neces- 
sary OR one edition, answers for all the rest ! but, as ' 
in this plan, the first edition is much more costly 
than in the ordinary method, this invention, applied 
to books that may never be printed a second time, 
or which, if repeatedly printed, may be as repeat- 
edly, altered^ is the reverse of firugal. The slareo- 
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tyi^ «reoii]y propev, th^r^fere, for worlu, Ae ne- 
putatictn of which is ei^lablisih^y <w<i wbose nutbon^* 
ar« d«s%d ; 99 A«J(Ji^4t ^9¥l or Speo^9tor* 

Stbrung, 10 Engli^j^ ^i^finnearoe, a term wbiph 10 ; 
Bj^liod to meo^, and mfoiSn^ tk9i, it i» of the 
4^ or lilPiid^t Rs^tioos^l TaloQ \ thus " » poiM 
stodiQg" i«9]iol^«4«SoMy '^ a pcHindi" ^vil «* an 
Eogli^U pound.'* 

.C^mflifs^afifMttvPta oJiN*tto true ^lofilflgj of 
tlii» woril^ trW i}ui>4erivifilt from ost^ci^ii^ ami < 
GocrolMiratAO, if4iat4flmonftvatait tfao ptepne^ of 
tW^ iiilgg^oat fay fljUfrtiDg old deeda^ «wiMre J&i^ 
2ii^«m iari^wngra calM. mummi eagtepim^ is 
explanaibot. Jbe ibBenres> that in the re^. of. 
RichaBd^ Lmonoy ooi|Md iftlilio oastem part of -Oor- 
nMny gmaiv tohe aueb csleeaiedia Boglaod^oa 
aeoMniof ilainunty 5 thisiiioaey waacaKM «ot£er* . 
/tf^neney^ aaalk the poapleof those fiarta were, 
called ,eesterliB9&;^ and in eonieqi^noe. of the 
ptitiBlil^ rfiatod, eone of 4ho ^^sierUmg eoiiiera 
iMBM ittfited ioto *bi9 idngdoiB) to perfect its eoui» 
|igl^ fthich ,wa9'lii9Boe forward d^omina^ OMJ^ > 
eritf^£|£erifii^, o«.sterZi)ijgf. During a eoondera* 
bie pif^riody ihe only foia jii. Enghuad was one of 
aJHkaiihe.vakia ef a 'penay: whence it hap^ns, 
that nai|i^.aiiaieiit fwritem use the word etnperimg 
M|kJBMb(rt«n1ji^i.,llM syo^uji^ov^ly v^h peitsiy. 

S^^mpdfJ^^S^qfEngdamd, in Eaghsh pe^ 
lity, wi;.offiim heqeditary i« the faaa^ly of LaaeaaM^, 
tiH 4t^ aoceaaioa ^o^tho erowa^ in the pemaa of 
Henry; 1% ainceei'hMh, it has nerar been ceaidnd 
hvt{fn>Jkac vka) 6m a 'Specific pooaaioaf^ lay on 
the :«nid ^ef a fteei^ ^i^hen *o parUanientisiaiMing; 
TheanoMnt^ st^ar^lds'of EagUuid were ow p o iNit ^d 



1!6 istip^fvisetti^wliole kiogdom, bofh tlfid«r tmd^ 
Jafter the kitigr t ihey shared, therdbre, i^ith thfc 
crown, the fhneiions ^f gorei^iMnt. 
• Stti^Ato of a skip, an oflSeer who receive, keeftt, 
ftdd difitribotes the yicttials. 

fhnRLVARD, in the history tif -Louddn, a pkee 
Mar liohdon^ridge, whfcre mtteh isteel was'i^nce 
•toW. 

' <« Company of the Stttelyard,'* ^ corporation of 
fereigfn tnlercbants, estabUsh^ at London; and 
thns denoedinttt^d from the 8t^lytird, ihn plkte of 
fe6iden(;e, assigfned ^etn by adi tif partiatnont. 
This cotnpany was erec^ in 1$15, Under Henty 
til. in favour Of the fVee cities of €hmnkny, Which 
liad assi^d the king in his wars with France. It 
was- greatly prejudicial to the natite traders of the 
kingdom, and therefore abolished by Edward TI. 

Stoicism, in the history of philosophyi the system 
of Zeno . See PniLosonir , StoieuL 

StockiMd, ib Buropean costume, a fM of cloth- 
ing which corers the hg and ibot Btockmgs are, 
at present, either Wo^me er knit ; hot unciently, they 
were made of cloth, and sewed. Wove sto<^ings 
are worked on an exceedingly complex loom, of po • 
lished iron. This toadiine is said to have been 
brought into England, by a Fnenchroan, its in- 
ventor. When there, it was forbidden on pain of 
death to carry any Copy of it out of the country, or 
•eomtaunicaCe its construction to fbrelgners; but 
another Frenchman, after examining it, went to 
^i'tanoe, in 1656, and constructed a similar loom, 
^vhotly by the power ^his memory. 

«SrocK, is a general name for the capitals of our 
tradittg veinpaaiec it Is a word abo that signifies 
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any fiiim pf ropney which has been lent to gwevBif 
misnt, on cpndition of receiving a certain intere^ 
till the money is repaid. Hence (he price of stocky, 
or rate^ per c^nt, are the several sums iot which 
100/. of those respective stocks seU at any given 
time. Thus. If I waiit to purchase \QOL stock in 
what is denominated the *3 per cent. Consolidated 
Annuities, I must pay perhaps ^3/. or 64/. or 70^ 
- According as the market price may he., This price 
is perpetually varying, particularly in.tinae of war : 
the editor of this work has known it as low as 48 
and as high as 97, the latter price wai^ in the year 
1793, the former during the war, which com- 
menced in 1793. For the sake of the juvenile 
reader the following table taken fn^m the news- 
paper called the '* Times," of the l^th of June 
1811, shall be explained, 

Price of Stocks. 

Bank Stock, 240. 

,S per Cent. Red. Ann. 63 | a i_ 

5 per Cent. Con. Ann. sliut. 

4 per Cents. 80 1 a 79 f 

5 per Cent. Navy shut. . » 
Long Ann. 16$ 

India Bonds, 17s. a 18<. pr. 

Exchequer Bills, Is. pr. 

Omnium, par, a i dis. 

Consuls for Ace. 64 f £. 
To purchase on this day, 100/. Bank-^tock, 340/. 
must have been paid :. this usually brings 10 or llL 
per ceni. per ann. In the 3 per cent. Reduced 
Annuities, 100/. which produces 3/. per. ann. CDight 
have been purchased in one part of the day for 631 
or 63/. 7s. 6(/., and in another part of the day for 
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.63i4»r^. fi. •ad In the 4 y<r Mite, tlie prioe 
^actuated trom 80/. 8i. a<i. to r9^ 17«. 0i?. Tbe 
S per ceat. Coaaek, ao^tbe. 5. per Qettl..NltT7 wen 
•hut, Ui%t is, DO trensacti^^ n^n h» depc^ b tiiem, 
.the acoQUQUi }mng a^iusdiflg V •I'te At aefttl? tin 
half yearly dividJMy whi<£ 13 ipay^ble. about • 
^rtnigbt afWr Midsunnn^ day. The Long Aa« 
Auities w^re woith t^ yeai:9 jmrchate ; lbfitii» 
tf I wished ^ pqrcliase VOt a ycsr in that atock* 
the interest of which is terminsble in about 50 
years, I ra^st pay for it laS/. X6s. This will 
entitle me or my assigns to 10/. i^ year^dnriog that 
jpsriod, unless in the iqteiTol) I soU it to tome 
^her person. 

India Boods» i7$. to }8f. prewMOO^ Aat i0» if I 
ivish to purchase an India -bond, value tOQL I wmft 
pay 17s. or IQs, more than the lOQi. iff it. Wheve^ 
m na Ezuhequer BiU of the same amount might 
ka purchased for U. dbove the 100/. that is la^ 
yvemium., 

<* Onwhim*' is a term used to denote the seveial 
stocks in which the last loan was m%de: and the 
)^ per cent discount, shews that a peison might 
jHirchase 100/. of that loan, thnt is 100/. in the 
several stocks in which it waa contra^ed for, at { 
of a pound or 5s. less than the original price. 
, ^ Consols for Account 641 a {," lahews thiit 
bargains had been made £of this ^partioular stock, 
yiiach were lo be made good at tb<^.Ofiefi$ngriif the 
sto<^ at the piice of 64/. 15^. or 64^ y)^ fm 
pviar^ 100/. stock, which tOoL iriU produce 9/> 
perann. 
j Stole, in cqstuiQe,a]^ robo»f)r W^mV^U ^ 
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«« GrooiA'of the Stole," in the r^y a? booseholil of 
Gi»6at^BriUin, an officer whose neminftl duty it is 
to saperintettd the king's wardrobe. 

Stone, in mensuration, a qaantity* or weight, 
used in measuring various commodities^ vnd- of 
which the amonnt itself is rartoos. 

A stone lb.' A stone lb. 

of be^ in London, is 8 of wool, bv^ statnte, 14 

in Herefordshire 19 in.Hmfbrdsbire IS 

io the North 16 in Glooqester- 

. 0^* glass 5 shire. 15 

of wax ... 8 among horse -racers 14 

^osE'limef a stone of a coarse grainf, which, 
being first burnt in a kiln, is made an- ingredient in 
mortar and plaster. There are two kiod^ of lime 
in common use ia Englaml ; the one hard, and 
the otber-sofl; and chalky. See Limb. ' ^ 

SroNB-BBNGEjin fingiisb geography, the remains 
of a piibKo stractope of the anotent Britons, stiH 
extant upon Salisbury- plain. It consists tyf many 
unhewn stones, wbieh, with some that are wanting,^ 
appear to have olriginally composed four ranke-^ 
one within another. Some of them, especially ia 
the outermost and the third ranks, are twenty feet 
high^ and seven broad. The Tertical atones so8« 
tain horizontal ones, laid across their heads, and 
fistefied by mortisei. The whole is supposed to 
baire been once joined together. < 

The pnrpoae «f a pkce of this- descriptwn,, 
ai^od^ tbe^ generations which, two thousand yeart 
ago, pipopled the isliGind of- fiiitain,' and ivere itot eo 
barbarous or inoon^deraUe as is commpirfy 'sup* 
posed, 'and 89 the ^anitjr ' aild superior - ^rafinemeni 
of the Roma&t eoirtributo \o retAtaiisiiVMefflB tft 
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bave been of hoMtng pubKc metitngn, OF the 
nature of these meetings, some idea will be formed 
from an extract under the atticle Druid. 

i^roBAX, see SiTRAx. 

StKKGRTy vnuioHT, Of STiurr, >iir geogra.phy, s 
narrow pass of the* ocean, tiirough which the water 
flows from one sea to another. The streight of 
Gibraltar I is about ISO miles long and 12 broad, 
joiDiag* the^Meiliterranean sea with the .Atlantic 
ocean." The streight which in a shnHar manner 
joins the Bfltltrc with the Atlantic, is Cfilled the 
Sound $ and that between Britain and France, the 
English Channel, or Pas de Calais. 

fiitoATuM, in geology, a bed or layer of fossil 
raatfer. On digging below the earth, to almost the 
least depth, it is found that wherever it has not beea 
disturbed before, the laws of nature ha?e com- 
posed it, not of an homogeneous or similar mass, 
but of strata, layers, or stripes of different mate- 
rials. The arrangement aud nature of these ma- 
terials are in the most extreme degree irregular. 
In some places, the strata are shatlow and of nu- 
merous kinds; in others, deep, and of but two or 
three kinds. In some instsnces' also, the light lie 
upon the heavy ; and in others, the heayy upon 
the light. 

Stmx, in natural history, the owl, a genus of 
birds of the order accipitres. The birijs. of this 
genus are rapacious : they seldom are seen in jthe 
day, secluding themselves in the hollows of trees» 
and buildings, being unable from the particular 
structure of the eye to endare the glare of sun- 
shine. When they do appear in the day, they are 
pursued and perseeuted by a variety of small birds^ 

9 



. who tombiM in ib«r (aprMOOM of ridiotU «Qd 
aversnoo, aad 80mi oblige them to x«6iir agaia to 
tlieir rateoat. During tbo aoaion of geaml ro- 
poge, they are active in the quest of food, which in 
,darkne» they pereeivo with facility, and dislurb 
. the silence of night hy load acreamfl. Tbeir usoal 
prey conaists of bats, oice, and tmall birds. 

i^OTaiOy the oiftiich, in natural history, a genus 
of biids of the order GaUinse. There are four spe^ 
cies. SLoamelus, or the black ostrich, is about 
eight feet long, and when quite erect it measures 
likewise seven or eigbt feet It is chiefly found 
in Africa ; and near the Cape of Good Hope, it is 
very abundant. It is said that the ostrich will 
carry a roan upon its back, and when unincumber- 
ed by any burden, its speed is truly extraordinary, 
and will exceed the rapidity of a commou horse. 
Ostricb's feathers form an admirable ornament for 
the ladies; their skins are mi^nufactured for tho 
purposes of leather. Their eggs constitute an ex- 
cellent repast, one is said to be sufficient for three 
or four moderate persons. See Plate Nat Hist 
ig. 43. 

Style, in literature, a term takeui by metephor, 
from the stylus or antique pea^ to ngnify the writ- 
ing. Thus we say, the style of Robertsoui in ihm 
4arae sense as the pencil or hand of Guido^ mean- 
ing in both cases the manner, and ^plying tht 
name of the instrument to the work. Style, then, 
IS the manner in which a person expresses himself 
hi writing. Style, in criticism, is above syntex^ 
inasmuch as syntax requires only rectitude, while 
ytyle demands both rectitude and graoe. lan- 
guage laayhe iaaltlesa aa to ayntax and yet hai 
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«i to style. Syntax is gramroati^l law'; stf^te is 
wholly under the sway of the imagiDation : benoe 
in one language there can t>e one syntax only ^ Mt 
a thousand styles, and all equally good. Syntax 
may be taught by rules, but style mnst be tlite 
gift of nature, assisted by observation ; it depends 
upon the habitual character of the wiiter, or the 
temporary one with which he is possessed by a 
particular subject. ' 

Style is the manner of saying a thing: and of 
this, the first merits are, that it be appropriate to 
the tiling, and to the occasion of and on which it 
is said : now, nothing but a vitiated taste can lead 
men to err in these particulars ; nature gives to 
every one the mode of expression proper to all si^ 
tuations ; and hence it is that the natural style, 

after all, is the name which we must give to the 

* — ■*- 
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Imitation is the rock upon which the larger part 
of adventarers for praise are wrecked. They 
would write like Shakespeare, or Johnson, or 
.Sterne ; but they seem to forget that the first step 
is to think and feel like Shakespeare, or Johnson, 
or Sterne. Never yet was there a man, both clear 
in bis ideas,, and vivid in his feelfngs, that incurred 
censure for defioience in his style. 

Style, see Botany. 

Style, see Ohronolooy. 

Styl&t or -styletto, a small poinard that may 
be concealed in the hand. The blade is usually 
triangular, and so slender that the wound it make 
is scarcely perceptible. 

STYLrrBs, christian anchorets, who spent their 
lives on the tops of columns, for the sake of perfect 
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^nH ifjRt ^ SimiMi^ «ttr-«MHned Styiitt^ who, a 

ti<ej6HiliMitoMry» 4ciik ^u^ lifli«Mk«i a tofamm. 

TllAAnBtib««(MdiW99 4k •onbilsli^^; ibeaotond 

•4f^eli9i(» A» <thiBi Ivren^inro; and <iie kst^ ca 

;iiMBb>WSTfldtie^VW«ly^i1i»tliuty-^ Tfaefojpi 

^l|«rM lijr « ledg« ot rHii that f«»cMl BlnMit 
to'thegirdley id the manner of a ptilfik. . Uwm 
«ot. pufiwMb t« lie ri^^m en iheio* SU;ylitism 
lested among the chnstiami tiil the tlfh <Mitiiry ; 
^imdatimilar praotioe is etiU resoifte^ to Iff dn 
hkicl^ fakirs* 

^Stv«ax> fitprax,.a gemu in botiHy* of wfakdi 
Ibere are four speeiee. The most. nttaarfcaUe ef 
Iheae^jil the ftyitx beazoin, or ^m bmijamiB liee, 
asit is eorraptly called. This is of qmk gtoprth, 
rising to a oonrnderable height : it is a native «C 
4Bamatra) and at the age of vii jFears itatfMg the 
heavoiu ; the hark is tMi out trough hNifiluili^ 
•liallyt at li^e hegiaaing >ef the f riiKSipel leww 
.brepi^ws, from which the 4ragemd«i in%lM|aM 
fltate, and liy«x|K»uro to the Mm aad lar it aoeK 
'0MlenNBa, after which it ieeoraped off with almife 
w.iMm^* In AiaM^ Penia» ami ether parti ef 
the east, bmzoin is oMaittaed in perfittning the 
temples, and also in destroying inaeet^ 

SuBALTBEM, in military econeeiyy an effioar who 
kceloeet ti» the dunetioii of anetbec. ItgeneMlljr 
impliee a segeant or corporal. / 

. SuroufucaiiB rtiti^ =ef a*y Iwre qoaetiticm is ihe 
ratio of their square roots. Tfaia as oppe^ile ta th^ 
4iiifKeale whiidirisihe catie of tbe afeawa : thds if 



the qwnitiliet be o and 6, Hi* AifiieiAe mto » 
o^ : 6* aiiA the subdaplicate ratio- is ^al ^/T. 

SowoNdTiTE', In ffremmar, e-mode or nftoed'of * 
the eoiv^i^tion of verba, in the Greek and 'iMMhie. 
other langilafea ; and ttrafr ealM heeanaeiH Iv* 
ineally SKAfmned t9 and dependent'Oa aneHMr' imh. 
It naenttoHfer e thing* c(>)irf»M9Ae% ev%f way ef iff^* ' 
/)(Milu^ ; kcA Is denoted in the English lanpMgii 
bgr«hoaddMon<off^, ihm^ky of adnioolheif prepe- 
silioQ, expressed or understood ; as, *« Were I in 
Spabv^ ix^lf\ were in Spain 5 and, 

" Though neitbct blossoms on the fiflp appear, 
** Nor vines with clusters deck the circHog year i 
" Thotrgh alt our labours oftye-treps belie ; 
**Tkongh ileitis the suhstance of the bread deny ; 
*' ThAugh ^6cki ere seyerM liroin the silent fold, 
** And the rait^ staAs no lowhag cattle iiold; 
** Yel.thaU B»y sool be glad, in Ood Mioioo; 
« Yet to my ftwiwr viM I lifttny <rQioeii'» 1 

'Sbeiii^iiiMliveflleedallie distlngtfisheB fiseirin 
the English language, by occasioiiidly aso w m iag ftt> > 
tho shifulMr ponen% thi IbnD o(^the plural. Thus 
it is sahl, *« IFero I gQBe,**.^«« UTereyon gonei"**^ 
<< WiM he gone,*' as mXk as <& Were ihey gene.** 
Witbrnfai44otlie pUiraltbo ml^is: ensiployyM 
in a eoH o e t iye eeilse, nndyewhenlhoolifeeteavote • 
hesefvniifled; as, 

^^iTOyoii, yo gods, I B»ako ray Issl appSilM^ 

B)Bse» die speaihor first addresser th»gedraKsn# 
body, and secMidl^y as Many ind&vidlNiiv. ' • ) : 

fii«uiijrnoir,incheDiisiryi,.« psooeso'hyr w4Mi. 
oeplaJii fnktiiei snbelanoes -mo miied^hy ihdet,' amd 
egnineondsnnadiby oMkmwc^'mm. ^Etai< 
siilyhwsa|ilsod to heaftineloae Tssselsis eolaliiai 
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}ic0d ^ f aUioM ii ikkSoxm of verjr wbiie powder, 
kaoift* by the iMnne^of flovreisofsulpliar. 8ool 
ill 4bo 44>i<i|Q^ w f^suUtmakioD of coal : boBasoin 
ff/nm * loost b^iitifiil «iibfitaace by snblioiaikio ; 
i^ ftppear^ in abuodaqce of silvery flakes. 

^^LAM4iUAN, and 8i}PftA|.ApsiaiAif , names of sob- 
socia of CliristJaiM arooog Ibe followers of Calvin. 
* 7b^ tupraiaptarifin and iublaptarian sebemes,' 
says Poddrvlge, * a^^e in asserting tbe doctrine 
of pfed?8tinatioa ; bat with tbis djfiercnce» tbat the 
former supposes tbat God intended to. glorify hjs 
jostice in the condemnation of some, as well as bis 
mercy in tbe salTation of others, and for that pin:- 
pose decreed that Adfun should necessarily fall, 
and by that fall bring himself and ail bis pfispring 
into a stale of everlasting ooodemnation : the latter, 
tbat the decree of predestination regartls own. as 
^len by an abuse of that ireedcmi which Adam had, 
into a state in which all were lobe left to necessary 
and iiaa?oidable niso, who werenot exempted from 
it by predestination.' 

Sd^um B, in literature tbat stile or maDBcr of wri- 
ting in which a sublime thought, or a fact sublims 
in its character, is suitably presented totfaeviind. 
Tbe^ piincipal ehann^r of tbe sMime style, is 
its fsoi^Qm from iacumbrances, that, by distcadaog 
the attentioB, weakens the impression which tbe 
•abjeol would othsrvsise wake. Hence it is always 
bottf: it sever enten into partjoalafs. Aftctiaa 
greatobject ; pacticulam are small ones. The |an* 
galsgeef men ofgieat but ononltivated talents is tiid* 
liwte ; that of refined genius^onect. When asen gimr 
philseopbical, they cm seldom ewel in the MMimtM 
Tbe.jsouroes of ^tfae M^/uns inkmguigeace well 
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eaamerated hyhongixmu. The fiwt is clevation'of 
mind'; theie<^id^ ardmit •emibiltty % -tfie< Ibird, 
this proper 4196 «f figiii««;.th»l«uftb, gHmdtitr'Ot* 
diottoBj -sod tiM filnthyadignifiod haftntfiij^af at^ 
ran^meDt. > . > 

The tubUme ia narralMm/ is eKempUAedltt the 
well*>ki>0wii oommenoeineDt of -the book'^f^Ga- 
nesb: * God said, let there be* light, and IbeM wss 
light' ' * • • 

The iubU$ne in thought and diotioa- has Imia 
thoagbt manifest in the apostrophe' of Saurm td 
Lewis XIV. 

* And yon, dreadful prinoe ! whom I tmoe fad* 
noured as my Mug, and whom I yet respect as a 
SGoofge in the hand of Almighty God, you a)s» 
shall 'hare a part in my good wishes ! The pro- 
nnces which you threaten, hut which the arm of 
ihe Lsrd protects ; this totintry, which yon fitl 
with fugitires, butwith fugitives exulting in tore ; 
these walls which contain a tbousuid martyrs of y oc^ 
making, but whom religiunrendersnctorious ; all 
these yet resound 'benedictions in your favour. Ood 
grant the fatal bandage- that- hides the truth irom 
yonr eyes may fall off ! May God forget theiivevs ijf 
blood with which you have deltiged the eardi, and 
whicbyottr reign has caused to be shed 1 May God 
blot out of his book the injuries which you ^ave 
done us ; and, while he rewards the sufferers, mioy 
he pardkm you, who caused us to suffer 1 O may 
God, who hath made you to us, and to tha wholn 
church; a minister of his judgment, make yoai^ 
dispenser of his' fiivourSyandadminiBtratorof his 
mercy I* ' 

. StmoBMATimiyMeerelpreparationiOriDstnictiojni 
vol; IV. c c 
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of m witness, altmingf or ilitiposinsf Mm' to peijorjr % 

or ^e production of a Wiitness wholly falso. 

SiTBPOENA, in law, a writ which, '* sub pceni 
oeDtiim Hbramn^,'* under the penalty of an hun- 
dred pounds, commands appearance in the ootnit 
of chano^, in cases where the common-law tias 
made no provision, l^eersare summoned w4theift 
writs, the chancellor requiring their attendance 
by letter. 

ScBscRipnoN, in eccleaasticai affairs, the s^* 
ing or affixing the name, of the subscriber to a coji- 
fession or statement of faith, as a pledge of attadi* 
ment. This is required by the Church of !Ct]g- 
f and of all who apply to it for holy orders ; and 
'the statement is c^ed the- XlCiriX ffrfic^, as 
bdng set forth undar that number of heads. 
Some dissenters too from the Church of £ng«- 
land, to their disgrace, are ako attentive to sub- 
scriptions of this nature. Their ministers, on re* 
oeiving assistance from their pecuniary funds, aro 
required to give in a regular atid explicit eenfessidii 
of their faith. The fi^wing more general deda- 
ration, is to be signed by those who receive eer* 
tain gifts devised by the will of an opal^t dio- 
*8enter: 

* I "of ■» do hereby declare, that I am a 

ibimster, teacher, and preacher of the gospel ; thftl 
I am not a Unitarian, Arian, Socinian, or Aiminiaii' $ 
but that I'am of Calvinistic principles, of th^ ■ ■■■■ 
^denominatioti ; and that I do not usually oriminiji* 
ter or receive the ordinance of the Lord's . Supper, 
commonly called the Sacrament, kaeelSng ; pbr 
have done so for the last six mopths.' An att iiiifl 
is now maidiig lb put an end to tfakdsignitfBAd Mot. 



MomffKmo^ m BngUeb ffomxwfo^ tbe Aavt 

wiiich an individual takes in a public stock or 

tiaiding oompanyy by wnling his nane^ and tbe 

sbs^re he rctiitures^ in the book or r^istfr of thf 

ooaoero* ' 

SkjBsioT, in British politics, a sun of mon^ 

rftised by authority of parliament, by impost on tha 

people, and given to the crown for supporting ths 

expences of government ; and which is also called 

a supply : 9r a sum of money given by the go* 

vemment of one nation to that of another, for ikm 

indmediate purpose of serving the latter, and the 

nitiniate one, of benefiting ^e former. 

SmMrcANfnvB, in grammar, a noun or name, da* 

noting a thing without any regard to its qualities |. 

af^ on tl^e other ha^d, an a^jectiva is the name of a 

Sality. Thus of the words *« red house," th« 
Bt denotes a quality, and is therefore an adjective | 
the second a things imd is therefore a substantive* 
It often bf^ppens, however, that the name of a 
ifiality is used to express the thing or things pas'* 
spssing thai quality, in which case it becomes a 
substantive ; as '' The raceis not to the svirift, nor 
tbe battle to the strong." It is no matter vrhat a 
word or^marily means: whenever it denotes a 
thing, it is a substantive. If we look to tbe etymoae 
of the names of things, we shall find most of them 
to be the names <if qualities ; that is, tbe gene« 
rality of things have received th^ proper or peoa- 
li^^namea iirom soibe distinguishing quali^. Thus 
the proper names Phffibe, Faul, Luke, Francis, 
Giegory* twttfrally denote tbe qoalities' shining, 
little, luminous, free, and wslohinl ; andsnccinttm, 
thfcpvppeKnaiMefacertiub <hing^ isaaus^dbt- 



c^tttoit 'li ih^ name 6f the quitlitj, yelbtr, iir 

trHite. *....: 

ili'ivhidi'the st^m'of the zodi^ fbHoif^c^ other, 
and in which the sun appears to pasd tfafitmgfk 
them. This brder is lexpt-i^ssedin the two fotl6ii^i^ 
t*cKri?cal verses : - - • ' 
Slbit Af^^s, Tkttfus, ^mifi't, Ctmeei^; Lea, Vh-^d ,« * 

«^€«oc»iUBf , llle Latin name fbr aiiiber, 'or dee-f 
Ifom.' See AwBEitand EtECfraicn'T. -' 

i*fk€fnmii tHneam* of sueking 'w idnnvtng up a « 
fluid by means of Hie ttotith and lungs.' -'Fhel« 
are many effedts vtllgarly- attributed to saetion^' 
wWoIh Hk' leality,' 'have n^y di|9er«nt; eanlres i as- 
whl!n« person HftMks^iliy^Uqiior thiva^h a pipu^' 
iti»comikiOf<ly^th(Hig4it<tfaafby tbk adtkn tbe-peiu/^ 
s^ndFawstlMi9^«p4nto<kiB moiith, ttidUhat^iki^ 
Dvater wbi^ is'<eontiguous< to kf Mlpws iithymf 
kind >oi'atti<aotioiH ao i^'the air and water hung to<^ 
getber, wbeMaa «be phenomenon is prodnoed' 
naenely by taJkiilg away the weight or pressore e€ 
the air from the snitfaee ot* the liquid in the* pipe^ - 
aad tbepraflsore of the air on the liquid on the out^' 
side of the pip6'fiiiee8 it4ip intotbepipe) to pPO<« 
daccan eqailibrium^ , . .. . 

. SuvFRH^N) in^chnrch policy, a term of relatioir 
applied to- a hishopv with respect .to the aichbishep * 
who is his superior. . .^ ^ 

fTh^ archbi8|M>p of Canterbury has 21 auin^iaof^ > 
and the arobbishop^of -York, 4. ^ 

< BvGARf in eommeroe^ the juice of a. kind of eanOy * 
growing'in'tbe'IilaBt and West IndfHU- i. . > 

•1/ The) sugar-cane, which resemblea the reeds 



•MmM in mmnm , txccpt thai ili tkin itiofi 
and ita ptilpft tpongiooiM nulMteMQi ufaally grows 
t».t|ia buiiM of abottl Aveor «f<w^ wMkadii* 
neterofbaif an inob. Jt ia difuM by kiiai% al 
tb»4wlaiaoa of aigbleen ioebaa from aaoV otbar, 
Ati||t|ipvii|fr«i)brudaa8afaiml loBg» greao laavaa| 
ana ii^ tb« eantre of tb«a, ia iu flowav. Wbail 
tbelaav«iifrafing fr^aa tbe knots dacayi the plaal 
iatipst aod this inually ai 10, but auflnatiinaa, 15 
wootba growth. It ia now out| airi|^ of its 
laavoBi ap4 carriad to tha mills. 

The milia oo n aia t of thaaa w oo i an ff >)h ! i r a» sa yci ad 
with steel plalaa; amlafleksp^MimotMMiby wal«^ 
windi cattfa, ar akvia. 

IL The joiee piaaaad ftom the oanae faaaas 
thf ough a dwatinte the aiigar-henae^ whan it Mis 
uito a f easel by whioh it is ooniieysd into Ihe fintf 
boiler, tfeaaift ia awiHKired eser aalow flse, and 
jwiiedwith potash and ^iok Uaoei and by the 
notion of tha heat» nnd-the aaaislanee ef thaaej»^ 
fgredientai ito nnotnoiis pans a»e misBd to its pas* 
•^ttweyinsheform efn thiahaoirai, whioh ia eaisAiUy 
removed. In a seoond bsilsr, ofsr n strong er fiw^ 
lit is made to boil, and ita puriflantbin emtinupt» by 
jB^eansof a tirssh lye* iiber paaaiig thsongh thras 
ether boikra it arrtves at. the aixtb» diininiahndin 
4yiantafty« to the degree of two«thirds, and iur Abe 
stale of n syrnp. in the aixlh boiler, it ia IMiif 
purilied and thickened. It is now ^nit into M 
ooelsr}. where, after alining ilbriakly aogether^^ift 
js ieti to sstUs, till a cmat of the thidwaaant m 
prown^pieee ia formed on ita aurlaoe» wbenitris 
stuned againi and pel into taoMls M widohit 

€Cg 



till ^ to liuirttl. > By analyHt^ Mgfir to ftotfd 4» 
centain oxyg^ay-ettvbon, atid by^rogfeii. 
• III.. Tliepvttpal«tiMi9of tagwlMfelMK^IieWcil 
Iodie0yareofiiim^4B9Griptioni] - - 

. 1. Crude or -miiMiaTttilo; 2. strained •pIimwii ; 
^ earned or wbite/ in powder; 4."refiii6d»>eillMr 
iB^Mwderorloarea; 6. royal; 6.lsandied) 7^ oT 
fine jS3iimp ; >Sv of «oane syrop ; 0» of'sdMiik 
i l;!'<arade,'or wnaeaTado 8ug>ar,-tliat Ibvt pre* 
pmdfiviQjIbetMlo,' as abope. 8. 6iraiftedk)r Uio w a 
flogar, is, in point -of quality, between thermd^ 
'w%tit> and* the daithed. hJkf pre|MfBtkm is ' aimilar 
Anhtftoftheibrtneri'wvtfethe addition of strdinitagr 
it through flaonets; 9* EMrthed «ugar, is pr^ 
^m4, liiiroiigr)^ >lhe wfaele proeess front thedane, 
"wiilh <paedlfa]! diMtyfy end 'laded fl^m 'the miA 
<MI»r;dill»<i<DOiiiqal'>earthe» - ibrtm -or monlda, 
^e pottatN^i^af' wMcii' are perforated, bat-plag^- 
ged'V'ilib'dmeni -'iPiite'Or ««* ho&dred ibrms' Mfe 
-plaeed' in* a o nwi ^ ? and ^tbo tops of the segar cth- 
tiered with nwflneieaitbv by whieh ii ia-ilHnrted 
mndtwliiteiied.- Whenttfterthis^operationtfae'sogar 
is thoroughly -dry, it is redaeed to powder, and bap- 
vetodt' 14.- •Rdfiaad^sagar, is nade of «^ude sngar, 
vtrained«igar,^*laiii^ the - iKad'of loaves ' that haffe 
norm^iitelied irell/> -Mesa ifigtedielits areboiM, 
^an<iflil<#iiheggs^Bnd strained. 6. Roya^ sugar 
Sa-ptefjare^t^meking the purest refined sngtfrin 
a weak iimet^wviter, «with the oeeasioaal additioir of 
aiUamv ^arifymgit three^imes, and 8trainiB|r it as 
^ften, through a coarse cloth/' When finiabi^^ itv 
«s ^hite 4UI snow^ - and so^traBsparent, that » finger 
douobiagita ia sees Humigh the thickesi parlof the 



iMf.* 6, Candied 'Bt^r, or sugar |Hirifiedand 
«r3rBtaHized. Thk, iitSte West-Indie9, is made by 
'^iwbli^g'eartlied angvr in weak lime-iivatier ; ^lari-^ 
lying', scumming, stHrining, and boiling it; and put 
Into ferms erotoed "wkh little rods or 'Strings,' to re« 
ciel^eit^BS it cr^^stallf ses ;' the fbrms are suspended 
ill stoves, whicfa are shntvp, and the fire made very 
Ipiehement, and by this process, the sugar is raised 
to Hy info crystals. Red sugar-candy is tificttired 
^ti» jmeo' ef'the Indian' fig. White' ifugar^candy^ 
is made with white sugar, in brass peels or vessels . 7. 
tSngar of finesyrnp or treacle, is made from the syrup 
iwhicb runs irom th^lonnfei/ after the earth has been 
(applied. 8. Sugar of coarse syrup, or treacle, that 
blade fikim the syrup which runs fVona the !forma 
Jdl ir the linen plugs are taken oat*; and also from 
likai'Still coarser, which runs ftom the barrdsc^ 
ta^ augar, and wbieh was formerly enVy used ibr 
nam. 9: Sugar of the scum, that made from ibt 
•cum of the two last coppers. ' Barley-sugar, sugar 
'Mlcd to brittlaness, and then cast on a stone, 
^anointed witk oil «f sweet almoUds, and formed inta 
twisted sticks. 

*''It should be boiled in a decoctien of barley, 
whence its name ; but, for the sake of transparency, 
plain water is usually sufastitnted. To- give it 
the brigbtier amber colour, safiron issometimesused'. 
1' %voAttQrsaitofieadf or saturUf an essential salt 
of vinegar, incorporated with the substance of ceruss 
or lead, dissolved in vinegar: ceruss is also called 
white-lead. • ... 

Suit or Coort, or surr of 'Servicb, in law, an at- 
tendance whieh a tenant owes to the coortcf his 
loid. 






clis9 JdnmoudU ; of tbeordvc Brata. U is ckuffaor 
teimd ky% horo qo eacli 'side ncfM? the eymk Ite 
fttl^ species is Iftie sukoly ro iaiKciu^ wbieh Is nfn^ 
seatefl to be eqand in siase tQ fooiiy aD4 imsigpsing 
Ihevaeul of a b^; witii emrf differcpoily plftOe4 
front those of otb^ aninsto, it h^a a busby taii» 
eyes <upriffbt ip the bea4, aod- next to tbese biuriaf 
fui .each side a hosD or tiiak approacbiog in skia it 
fbat of an elephant. It is said to be a mti«e of Jafiw 
Siee Plate Nat, Hist. fig. 44. 
$cJi«QA7Ee,IS9jUPprrEs, See^uMMau 
SuLPHum in eheoMStry*. la s qm a aq g ^liueb^ 
sever b|tiW9«beea dee^^fofedi, is flo«sideiied aa 
» aiiaple^r prifiavy bedyi^mii aeaiiob ranks ainoiig 
|itosisi9tefeonibiiistiMsfi« Sulphur is 4i«d, bfittls^ 
iu»d fisiMilly- pf ayelkiW'eo)oiir,witbo«if^aiMll^ 
«ild4t> wSnilmbeugb pweepliUe t|urt». Itis ds^^ 
^941 of llier eartb in varieua pfaio^ ; pariicidae^ 
Itaiff Slwttaeriafid, aiid Seutb Ameriea. ■ it is one 
Q^'tbe tbrea ii>gtfe diic w to in the compaBitienof gust- 
^ Vder« anct tfaa* wbitsb oeoaaiftoafit tolabefiiest 
readily. *" 

PrepmttifaiiB of snlpbor aretiafidr in Tarieiia ia« 
slajjMses ^ih9f^ par^ealiott is (desired) and tb^ 
ffceeUencefor Ibese putftses epnfiists in tbeirfua* 
Utyofabsorhing oxygen, or fil^latr* Qnaeoottnt 
of ihe^i^gefi they contain^ tbey are veoomnieBded 
fe diseases in the iesga ; and lor tb« same par* 
pose, used to psesei;ve wines. 
^ SuLPHCfi, Flowert ^, a fine powder kto' wbiob 
nUpJkur is vohitiliated, if «uEpo6ed to the heat of 1?0^ 
(pf F\^reobeitk 

SoLraofifT^ A eompoimd aubstaaoei of wJUtok 
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MjiBar 18 one of fhe parts. SolphiiTet of iron, a 
nuineral composed of sulphur and iron, which is 
Ibulld ki many parts of the world, and which was 
fonaorly oaUsd pycHos or firestone^ or, more spe^ 
oiliea^ly^ sideritis. 

i'Swipuvtao acid. When solpbar is exposed to 
tfao temperatufo of SOd^, it takes fire spontaneously^ 
hums with .a Moo flame, yidds ' a strong odour, 
and, by oonibitiiag vith the oxygea or- vital air of 
the UtiAospbere, has a tendency to destroy life, by 
safTooation. This vapour,- •whicdi is conqioSed'Of 
the volatilized partiotoi of sulphury and oxygonjis^ 
c«]l6d«8u)philk>0aeidi . . ^ 

i Stu^Hvaods eeu^) areombinatioB of fulphmr with 
oxygen, in whiehtbc propotftion of the latter is less 
than in the sulphuric add ;4uiid>it is a'mlo observed 
In- ail ox3F^enofis mixtures, ftp distinguish those in 
which the larger, ipiaiili^ of oi^goiiis present 
by the t^wination tc^ imd those in whieh .tfaekssor 
l^ the terminatioa wt$» . .Vapours . of sulphttr baed 
the property of bleaehing>er JwhiteniBg'ialnHist 
everysufastaDce^with which ibey- come in eontaet <> 
. ^^ Snlphats," salts . composed of sulphu^c amdi^ 

and alhahes, earths, or oxyds, or rustf w m^afe. i 
';/< Sulphites," salts, composed .ofsulpl|uroaa.aeidL 

ami alkfthes, Martha, or O0cyds of metals« . r ' - • 
\ SoLXAN,iOr soLDAir, an. oriental ,w<mt sigiHfjriQgi 

a^d. or ruler, and ^ased as a title fytthe^frnmngam 

of several. states. In the Roma|i polity* ihere is. 

an officer, who acts as marshal in p|ibiiQ»|Mrocs»T. 

sioiis,,aiid2tii lehiog olEmders into eii9tody« who is 

colled leAisiik : . ..i ..:vi . i.o- 

I^DMACH, a shrub, the leaves «od youpg; branphee. 

of whieh are us^. UAiiypiof the gi»e]^.:OfW» n»A 
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•01 Vm^ . 

p Ih* ycpa w Hion of Uack moi^iM^ and otter 
iMlber. 

SoiucBB, ia ^osniQgraphy, one of. the aeMons of 
Hm y^f^^ ^mmenaagj ia tJi>e bigber northern 
latitudes, on the day £e sun eiUbeni Canoor, 9tiA 
$lf4i»^ wlietf iik fuila Virgo $ or, more BtricHy and 
^voiwal^, tho tumtner beg^'wbon tbe sim^a 
^leiidiaa distanoe ikoin- tho aenitb is the least; and 
fttdd vifheo U is a mean betwean greatest an,d lesst* 

6mirro4iar iuaws, lairs forbidding av command- 
ing cattain pfaoticas in dress and modes of living* 
4il Uw sumptuary laws, considwod merely assneh, 
onoe in force in England, aro either obsolete, or 
afavv^gatsd by a stalnte of the l«t <tf James I. bat 
Ihere are seveial modem ones, haring the increase 
tfimamtfai:tniiea or of re?eniie ibr their object 

Shm, in astronomy, tl|e most eonspicooos oC 
Iha hasTsidy bodiei, whbh ooonpies the centra 
of the syslemi vhich comprehoids the earth, 
Ihe. pvima^ and secondary planetB, and comets, 
mie son is the magnified lomhiary whii^ en« 
lightens Ihese worlds, and 1^ ibs psesence coosti* 
^pttes day. We ham referred to tbl6 article from 
IheifaBSdstant beeaose the san agrees withthenk 
in ssaind^ partioalars, as m tiie property of emittiAgr 
light osntinually, and in i^etatning constantly its 
lalaiito sitdatiMi With bul littfto irariatioB: they 
nay hawo pvcMdy many other properties hi com- 
WKMs The sun is^ therefore, jasdy coniidered as n 
ftssd 8|ar' oompatalmly near nS) and the stum 
asMaftaiimmsnsbdJBtaneesfirqinoarearth; sod 
we reasonably infer irom the lame aapulogy, that 
tite stars are possemed of gravitation, and of the 
<«hMr fnwffal piopartl«r of aoalt*, Ihry are i«p«» 
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poMd to emit iMst ts w«il as liglit ; and it fct* 
•MQ oM^eotnred tiist they Mrre to cbfeiMi ilbt 
InhabilaBti of « mottitiide «f pknelary bodies ro^ 
volving round Ihom. 

In a paper on tho ** Gonstractions of A* 
BoaToaSy" Sh* HorseM says, it iBir^iy-fKobable^ 
tiiat the great stratam oaNed tbe milky Hiby is llMlt 
in which the son is placed, though pedhapa not kt 
the centre of its thiduMss, hat not far fipotn 'the 
nkoe where some smaller stratum hrancbesfrom 
it. 8nch«supposi«|oawiMsatis&otorily,andwith 
great snv^licityi aeeount for all the phenoosena ef 
Sbemtllcy way; which,oceordii^ to tte hypotheas^ 
is no other lihan the appearaatee of llio pmjeotion «f 
the stars contained in this stratum, andiiasassodBfy 
hcanoh* 

In another paper o» 1^ same auhjeal, he4ayi| 
tfiat^e milky way is • most auiensife stratum of 
'atais of Tarioas sizes admits no longer.ef tho^ieaat 
douht: and that our suu te'aeliN% ime of thft 
heavenly bodm bdoqging to itis as oHdeut. 

The/sonyhke mauy <MiMr stars^has psobably u 
progrcittlfo motion, direeteft tawasds thfromatrite^ 
iKMi iiei«mles» Dr. HeradhdySAAhisiSumostf ^sh^ 
serres that the apparent propct'molisns of . 4* sftuos 
, oatt i»f 66 are nearly in ttie diraotian. nMebwnaU 
he tfe rcsi^ of snch « real ntuia« iff AfttSfllar 
a^kem ; and that the brie^. staia. AxolHUus anil 
ftrins, .which are probably eheheatest lo^ui^ haua^ 
as they OQiJ^t, aeoording to tbivihe^ry, Ihoguntaiit 
Upparent motions, Afain^ the .litar Cautery iippeam 
when ytcfvredwith a |ule«QOiiiF.^c^sib$/of twa 
atars, ot*neady eqiAtittf^gnituda^f^idMiougli^lSr 
hiiru both Im appMrent mote tblp^ han^a amrhaeu 
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300 SUN. 

foand tD ehani^ ih&t distence witib iiMpcet lo mie 
ftiioUieir a siDg^le seoond) -a eii<eatiMtaace wfaieh is 
cm\y uAdentood' if both tbeir* af psrent -motiott 
are supposed to arise ih>ni the- rM uioimi •f Uie 

•an. * • r . •. • i ' • • 

The'tuii revolres on his axis^ki . fild^^lCdi.- with 
reipect to the ^xei^ stars'; tlH»' asis is dtreotsd 
towards a point about half ' way ibetween - Uieypol^ 
star and I^ra, the fdane of 'th«; rotation being' in- 
disfda little move than '7^vto tbat in whichitbe 
earth rerolTes. The \ltre6tion of this iBotionJs 
from west to east " AM ihe rotation of the diflwent 
bodies which oompdto' the «olar: sji«lem. as 4^ 
as ihey liave been ascertained, ara in the same 
direetton, and hkewtee all thdr revolations esooept* 
ing those of the comets, and those of some <ii tile 
MteHites of the fiersohel )^et; 

The time and the direction df ' the ann's rotatioii 
are ascertained 'by the 'Ghange- of 'the skuation of 
tiie spots, which are iisuayy vtsibloron hisdiso, aad 
which some astronomers^suppeeed to be eleratio&Sy 
and others tofte exi^Tatitonsin tfaelaminouaiaatter 
corering th^ son's sm^u^e. These spota are in* 
quently observed to a^pNear and disappear^ and thqf 
are ini the tHeta timeiliable to grait vaiiationiy 
though they are generaliy found alioat the aame 
points of the sui's suitiuse. Dr. Herscbd, in an 
ingenious paper, attribatesthe spots to theemissioa 
ofanariform fluid, not yet in combostioiii . vhish 
displaces the general lUnuaoos atmospbese^^uid 
vwfaich is after^^tfds to serve as fuel for aupforling 
Ae process; hence 'he ai^tpoaesiitlM sip(ieaiWMe 
of coplons spots txyteihdieiliveof4lier4|ppfOS(ohoif 
wann leatMit oii^euffiiMe •£tiipi«iilh^«.lbMif 
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%1ileh iieliai attempted to maiiitAin by bialorical 
endencct Tb« exterior luminous fttmospherp bw 
an a{^pearanoe samewhat mottled, some parts of it. 
appteRBi^' brighter ibaa otbers, have been called 
ftculae, but Dr. Herschel distinguishes them by 
Hie namses of ridges and nodules. These spots are 
teually sntronndad by maigins less dark than 
4feca wd f cs ,« whicfa are called shallows, and which 
«re ooDSidered as parts of au inferior stratmn, con- 
lilttibg-of opaque clouds, capaUe of protecting the 
fmm^iate surface of the son from the excessive 
'heat produced - by combustion in the superior 
atratnm, and perhaps rendering it habitable to 
-Knimated bangs. 

. To which Dr. Young repliea, if we inquire into 

«fte intensity of the heat which must necessarily 

asdst wherever this eombustion is peifbrmed, we 

shall' soon be convinced that no clouds, however 

^ense, could impede its rapid transmission to th^ 

'parts bdow. Besides the diameter of the sun is 

11] times as great as that of the earth, and at its 

aurfboe, a heavy body would fall through no less 

^aQ450ieetin a single second ; so that if every 

lOther cnrcnmstance permitted human beings to ra- 

*aide OB it, their own wdght would present an in- 

*8u|>erable difficulty, smce it would become thirty 

times as great as upon the surface of the earth, 

*and a man of moderate size would weigh above 

t#0 tOM*' . 

Dr. H ersdnl, in another paper supposes, that 
ilie spots in tiia sun are mountains on its surface, 
VMeh, ODBsidering the great attraction exerted by 
»lhe sun upon bodies plaoBd at its sm^ce, and the 
•«l0w.i«¥ohilkii H haa about its axiiy he thinks may 
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^ «M« tliiui 800 nilei bii^ mmI y^^ ilp|id««ff 
fonly. 

, Thffmm^ thflDy aippetn to b^ « Twy yminrat^ 
Uffg%, and liiflid plAool, tifiAmi^ Oie IM «Mi mlj 
frinuufjr one beloogag^ to o«r py«(wk Its muh' 
I arity to the alker ^iM <tf tbe sfdw ffstem^ 
Mgard to its aoiidi^ ^ jk$ atmfwpheref ito ftK&n 
divenilied with aaaantuns and yallies ; iia Totalim 
OB ite aidas and the fiUl of haavy hadiaa on jito 
aar&oas laadauatoM^ApQaaihatifcis maatpn^Nir 
4dy inhahited^ like thiiEe84.<of thaplaoats^t^ Wofi 
whosa oi^gans aw adapted to the pacnJiw ciran^ 
ataaeai of tfa9l vast.^[tob«. If it he ol^^Bctod, tbet 
from the effects produced at the diataaoe ^ 
f5,000«006 wileB, vor nwyfofi^ that every Au^ 
must be soorohed iHp.At ito «pq&oe. We^|ie|^ 
ihatthflve aie ^anyfaets in natutal.tfi'lpiyyiy 
whieh shew tint healMMpixMhicedliy tk^jswi^mm^ 
only when th^i|c|.ea Aealoafic mediwi: tiief 
are the eause oi'^^odii^Btjoa of heat hy wutii^ 
with the oasttei; ef fiie ^hjoh u^camma^iatAt 
euhstsDcesthafe ate hotted ;.,ii^ the colliaiettQi^lto 
•flint, and sto^l.wiil inflame a^psigaoBe ef gwao 
powdeivhy pBttiagaa the lateiit>fice vduchiftoSBr 
taiiia intoaotioiK . Oa^the topa of omntaniaof aqf- 
floifnt heifiMt,. at flie iliiitode wheiw deads, aw 
seldom ^•A to sbeker fheia from the dkeci n^ 
^theiaMh W^alii^yafiBd«^^Oiiaf>f ioea«daiioir. 
' Now, if the sohur rays themsdres eonFeyedallthe 
*^Mjie*id oo,ttjs..gW,ei*.^«^tehBheltost 
«^l|Me'thciv«oiivae^4hel^«Stri|itenw^^ Aautu 

ear eerooa^ eH :9^fl9»4h^ ^olditoia; of the wifv 
Mgieiia of thfi,atpposphe»4 ^.fime> thecafiwi. 
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fpm the fmi^imk o# tke ueHnm t» yield to the 
iflDprankm of the sokirrays, we ha?e only to adawl. 
tint am the ton kself, the elastic twds eompei^^ 
ito etoMspbere, ani-Hie matter on ita aatfaee, are ef 
tucfa a nature aa not to lie capable of any exieBshre 
w^Mkn of its own mye; and litis aeenis to be 
p«afei%y tbe«epiou»eiiiiS6ion of them, ibr if the 
elaslfte fluids of the atmosphere, or if the matter 
iontaiDed en th»surfeee of the sun, were of such a 
Mtore as to adn^ of an easy cheflueal eombiBa* 
Hen wilfa its trays^ thor emission would ha Tcry 
wueh tflspeded. AnethewMtt knewm faot is, thi^ 
Ike solar focus, of the largest lens thnM^n into the 
aif) will oceasion no sensible heat in the plaoe 
nAere it has been kept ibr a^xmsiderahle time, al« 
4iMNi|»h its power of exciting combustion, when 
vraper hediee are exposed, s^rald be suffident t» 
lose the most reiraetery sttbetanceSk 
." It is by analogical reasoning that we oonsidlcr 
<he moon as inhabited. For it is a secondary- 
^anetef considerable size, its surfhce is'difersifiedy 
VkiB that of the eaith, wkh hiHs and mdlies. Ita 
titnatlon with lespect to the sun, is much like that 
ef- i&n earth ; and by a rotatieB on its axis, it en- 
joys an agreeable variety of' Seasons, and of day 
«ad sight. To the moon our globe would appear 
a capital satellite, undergoing the saase changes ot 
illumination as the moon does to the earths The 
SOB, planets, and the starry eonstdlations of tiie 
heavens, wiU rise and eet there as they do here: 
and heavy bodies will foil on the moon ae thef do 
en the aaHhit There seems, theoyonly to he waBt<« 
/ iftg, i»order to complete the analog, that it should- 
he. inhiblled like the earth* It may be olyected, 
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thati to th»mooD, there are no larg« feat} 'and ite 
atmosphere (the existence of which is doubted by 
many) is extremely rare, and unfit for the purpoaea 
of animal life ; that its climates, its seasons, and 
the length ef its tiays and nights, totally differ 
feom ours ; 'that withoat dense clouds, which the 
moon' butt not, there can be no rain, perhaps no 
ri^rs^ andkfkes. In answer to this, it may be 
obserredi that the very difference between the two 
pkuMta strengthens the argument. We find even 
on our owft globe, that there is a. most 'striking^ 
dissimilarity in the situation of the. 'creatures that 
liMBUpcAiit. 'While man walks on the gronndp 
the birds fly in the air, and the fishk swim in the 
i#ater.' We cannot surely object to the conveai-^ 
enoea afibtded by the moon, if those that .are to 
inhabit its- regions are fitted to their conditions a» 
well as we on this globe df ours. The analogy ali; 
ready meotioDed 'establishes a high probability that 
tbe moon is inhabited.' ' '^ 

This way of considering the sun is of the ut«y 
most importance in its consjequences. Thalatam- 
am 'sunn can hardly admit of- a doubt. Their im- 
roensd distance would e^i^ctnally exclude tlieai. 
from ourtiew, if their light were' uot of the solar- 
kind. Brides, the analogy may be traced muchi' 
farther ; the sun turns oo its ajps ; so does the star. 
Alg«>l, ao do the stars called fi Lyrse, Gephei, o 
Aailnoi j 9 Ceti, and many more, most probably all. 
Now from what other canse can we, with so much 
pii»babiUty^ account for their periodical changes P. 
Again, our sun's spots are changeable ; so are the. 
spots on the star • Ceti. But if sUrs are suns, and 
s^na 1^ inhabitable, yre aee atonce what 'ait ex-. 
teiisire field for animation opens to our riew. 



^ U i» Um^ tbat ajo^lggy iqay M^«f ^ «^^ 
dude, ti^t^slpce ^taf9 appef^r. to h» p^n^fmi fl>«% 
^CQording t^ ^e ,f pnuftpA QpiQH»i| ^ri^Mraa that 

planetsi we jpnay. banfp t^njd^ tf Qipj!nl|er)efii^ll)o(iai 
that gprve fqr Jjb^ ^^itat^i;^^ Kirifig |iK«alfiiii» 
But U* thes^ ?upa tb^miif^i^et aif priiiM^y. fl^ntti^ 
we^may see 9Qi9(} tbpufiqiiid^ of t^ji^ i^b tbf 
paked eyes, aijid.j^Q^iqQ/y, yfiih fhp holp. oi*.te&09? 
copes ;^ apd, at the «^^ tim9« tbn fi^ «|ia)egi(pa} 
reasoi^g ti$ill jr^ip^ jfi full forfe witl^ i^gavd tn 
^e plapets wliich tb^^siiDS ipay,/HHpp99|«r'. 
"[ SjmpjiTit^etj^tji^ of iJi^wf^/«o 1^19104 fiwn 
iB^e son. Siio^y is ^. ^^4 .jJiO' iMn^'^-^y* 
pecfiase kept hw V"^ i9ef^ryjpf >.4^ TCCory^e«tio9 
pf Christ; and the8abl)^));4s^iJ[M9pai||^)Su|isijttt|«4| 
U} tl)e C)^tiaif.^Q^bip»% tb^ si^batlf^cflJiiMw^- 
jim. This 8ubsAitutio|i w«3,.(i^ 4^cr#eii|rby jp^msf 
stantioe the Gr^^, ,4. B,.. A^i, be$w^ vhfHPf^ ^lli 
ibe old and new sabbath were obaerve^l^y Qbi^i^liipi. 
C)hri5tia|QS»jNirj(s.a Frcysucb ^inciter, )iave iMm^ecfiitM 
^is day 'to wontoip, to resl^ ^ffA to T^omntiiHA* ' U 
iirould seem t|iat, ijD 1^^ OfMSpn^^D/nm^t^ <Af. ^ 
Ci%ristiandi80pUne,^wi!94fs«;flJ»i^to«||et»alM^i^ 

vid to re-entabljish .(h^s{4»bs^5 Tf| f||#f I) id bo^ 
«aiis^ by so doiog, judalfiijip- -woiild tiifPfllleaaily 
4literf^ted, 8#d because i^,)i||4 I^WR HS^Mitdifl^imli 
ti| qwatin^ the fesliFJU, ^ ;y«t frev#iitriitarli»a 
miBute observance ; t^^-est|il^isb>tit|tbfmp«^ttlMI 

ill^tlI4o^ iw/m ^|ooft>-7-lH .flffeck^ Ibii/ dapt was 
ioatcbe4 ;ftW tbe ty raniiy of the mit«r» aM ^tew 
that of pu^ 9wn a¥Anee\ it,WMaiday fvefii^ sest^ 
for Ae jpecpYocy ofc e«ha«pted'i||yo^gtli » to ^refleen 
tH>%)bji: itsMvorfim frcprlhe #iipw. oCmmmwi* 
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oc(^opa1i^;'td friendship, for ik» fnomnigfiuid 
«f hs amiable intercoarse. It is rery trae that on 
i9i^(/dy people gamble, driBk,-aiid'fighiv.moretfama 
on any other day; bat tv^ter is it that vice does 
toot abase ? Etery iSbfi(£dy, order, restored, gfives to 
Ht^hnmMe V^ottagf^ a renewal of cheerftibieBS ; 
tak^ Mm'ngS soMevHiat of its infirmity: and 
k'estores to' youth its spirit,' anA its charms. - E,rery 
5bn<sftiy,^chttdi>eii' are raanHed to their parents* 
and the lover to the object of his ToVe. 'Let ns pre« 
wkrre'^imdAt/: Is it loo much to' give one day in 
seven to the adoration of God, to self-eDJ03rment^ 
and to tile bi^therhood of oar'fdlow-creataresf 

' fStmE^CAttoo, a person^ employed -by' merchants 
to go ^ voyage With theiir cargo or lading*, and dis« 
pose of it'td'the best advantage. 
' ^opBRFtcms, ' in geometry,- a magnitude oon- 
sjldei^d'air havfii^g' INrodiinensions, or extended in 
length' tfnd breadHt, but without thickness or depth: 
•'" Str^iiNoiiiSRARr, ' something over and above » 
fixed nu mber. • In several of ike puUic offices are 
tnpenlumerary clerks to be ready on extniordinary 
Meaivons. There are also supernumerary sur- 
veyors of'fhe excise to be ready to' supply v»>' 
candid '#hed they tlldl ; these hsve half-pay. ': 
- Svpin^BlEirr, ^ dh ai^, in geometry,, ir tl|e 
number of degrtcsirhieh it waiits of being an endrd 
•erisi-eiide ; mi a eomplemeHty signifies' whaf aa 
iur^h wants of being a'qaadraht; ' ^*' 

89i>i*oirrBRS; in henadiiy, figures in 'aa achief»« 
ment placed by the side of the^^hield, aniseeniiBif 
to toj^rt or huld up the same. In* tlHS country 
noHHS under liie dsgrse of a banneret* are allowed 
4tt honomr <of'lNi|ppottan» wlHdi are Mtrained to 
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Utdte ealled tlie higb nobility.' The supptrten of 
the British arms are a lion and unicorn. In' case 
«f niarriagne of two pal*ties, Mh of whooo^ are enti- 
tled to supporters, one of each may be borne. 
- SupERsrrriON, a habit of theliuinan mind, tttri- 
l>iited to those vho are thought to attadt religfious 
firaportance to things of a. too trivial nature ; or to 
those who are thought wrong in their ideas of the 
gOTemment of the world, not on the side of ex€lad« 
mg supernatural agency, but the reverse. 
; Supremacy, in British > polity, the sovereignty of 
the king over the church ; and wbicli seyereigmty 
chiefly consists in the fbllwing prerogatives : 

!• The bishops and clergy cannot be suin^EMined 
to oonvocatuui by the archbishops, witfiout.the 
king's express consent. 2. The eourocatioa cap<r 
not enact canons without his consent. 3. The 
idng, in chancery, may be ijippealed to iroip the 
archbishop ; and on such an appeal, a commissioa 
iinder the great seal may be directed to eertain 
persons, of whom half are commonly laymen^ and 
fialf clei^men (and whieh constate what is called 
the court of delegates) ^ empowering* thenl to decide 
such appeal ; and even this decision is snlject to 
review. 4. The king can grant cotei^issions for 
^visiting such places as ace exempt firom t&e >uris- 
dietion of the bishops or arofabishops. 5. t^evspne 
in holy orders are not, as they once were, exempt 
fVom the king's temporal laws. 6. The 'CUrgy 
ttnist take the oath of allegtanoe and^ enpremac^ to 
'theldng; ' ' 

SuREiT OF THE PEACE, a dee4 whereby JB person 
in danger of bnrt firom another is siniiiied by 
a bond or reeogaicince, abknowledged>to tk^ 



|uqg by tb^Uttcr, waA bis b^, ^ kM{aag Uif 
peace. 

SvBGBQKf ia tke army and navy, a cominissioiif^ 
officer wiwMfi/dpt^r it istu take eare of the sick an<f 
lVoi|9do4* HJfi <ii^ <U5 pl^fidan and apothecary, 
M weU aa aurgean; He baa the asaistance of m 
mat?) who ia appointed by warrant; Both aorgeoB 
%U^ aurgeon'a mate» most have passed ex^maa^ 
tiooa beforo the OfvrporatioQ of sui^eons. 

SuRNAiifSy » name added to a person's baptismal, 
prop«r» or peenlifr} nw(ie> and denotii^ the fao^ly 
to whichhebeloDga* • 

De.Catige itpafpnea the s«r-nameto hare bee^ 
fm fi^Hod becauae it w^s ibrmerly written mr (orer) 
Ihf jri«vtr f sMh * Bflwkon^ 

\ Louis i 
w))pe Caniden derbof it fpom^f^r* as being edded 
^er or 9^ay^ th^otber* in ametaphoricalaense only. 

}. Tbia most ancient jprnat^ were formed by 
nddiny 4he name of the father to that of the som 
in Y^Wik mftmmn 'Wece fvoducod several English 
gttrayiifli.fHlHng^ith.4be vofd son ; thu9, rAoioatf 
Ifi^^fl^l 1099 makes T^u^ WUliupwin, la 
An^M* annnis never called by his proper name!: 
If hi« mmif^ he ^oeiv ^'^ bis fiiibeHa Ifa/jf, l^e iji 
DDlMiiAfei»-JHa<y <t)w 4|onoi* J7a/^)an4 Aii km^, 
Afen-J?o(ir. 

U. Th« findal system induced ftim^ dof 
•GiqWiii(»n.of «nff»ei9<f| conififiti^of tboi)^ pfpl^; 
wSutM»»4(rtP»«l>0irereii|5.: ao4 fllj^wern oj:^ 

S'nally written with te partide ife or^; i^ 
^nr^de^hiMnm 
lUpi Anotbflr fUipia of ^im^iiyv )|as f prim fit^qi 
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^ '- 'IV. The loVer raiiks of people sometiniel took 
ihmr surnames frnt^ibeirtgnAwv^ WJbykr, BaJeer. 
Those wbO' bad noi even these •tcidebte*to-'dM*' 
til^^h th^Bi«.ivei^ l^^&>the piriflQlti?e uiod^ of 
nski^the fathev'e Bamea a8liddikieiis«''In-4o0USBtf ay* 
^Ar, those below offioem, aa> Orni&miUimiA Dd* 
?!^*;;,ai9&)>o(eiiby.b£ptiamatiiaiiK8oii)3r. ' 

V. A fifth kind of sumamm^n^Mn^'^rii Uni it-^ 
Mlbt^te ; or ^iok-naiae of thtai first petoMMnr ; 'as 
* j;a^/i:../(lntf, Img-shanki^ Munty mhioh fattec ik 
fienv^ftambldndjflateen^hairedu - .. ; i 
. V(. -Ac aoedlcQr of mtrnomei seniMifr tQtbe< ineb* 
(lipneclvwbioh ha?e befaalbmied by adopting the 
'^ames of various thingaand petaoDS; ae \Wren^ 
Lamb; Rose^Fkld, Norths St. John. 

Surnames were never, used in Sweden before the 
yew 1514 ; and tba eoonnon pecq^likcr^lllose ^ 
Jr^an<i, ^olaod, Behenia^ and .perfaapa sonlke in 
Wa]es« ere; atill without them. iiiet^R^sbtdid' net 
begin tOffovm Pirniim€$ hog InfkTB the •ttegiuniag' 
of the .eighteenth eentory ) andithe aMe^^f eoQ"^ 
atructing tl^em is by aappressing'tfae a iWap^ whieh 
^uguifie4«<the»onof:" thuaibr Moan-^HgrntlU 
.they now say fvan Powelj-^/TJie^rdi ^MIm son 
5>f,'' areejq^r^lsed^itheirish, by imtc $ el^itwah* 
junoogst the old Normans, by ^^jBT. '^ 

S9RR0QA^in4h^^eivillawitLde|rtlty; or ^person 
sqMitMiM fiJuaaethQ^ .The.> weidiavinest'oem- 
vsdoly iM9d as the tiae.<tf a.bishep^i chandelier. > 
t SiTRVEYii^p, t)ie.;art 2Q& iMPasiiiiBig .iMd, • laying 
down its dimensions upon paper, andl'.ifi&diagilai 
«e^lte^t \(ir:ai^«^.#iryeyiog^ whitih iv<40pbndiBdt}t 
INI geometry j>a8 thOipaMiBa of 'tiiaasaoiarfail . Itla 
/Omided upon the pointy die line, the angle, and an- 



perftolei or rarfiMe. It ocmfiili ef Ihree kvMhes. 
of pMcHoe ; the ftnl that of tdktnp the neeeiMiy 
measurei uid oliBerrations, »(! wlMi it pecidmriy 
calied furveying ; the seooad, that of piittitig di^ 
-meuomaents anil observations upon ^aper, and 
which is calM plotfhif , er^protraetuig ; the thirds 
tiie finding the area of Ihe grotmdtbos plottad, aad 
wfaieh IS called casting op. 

Sds, die hig, in natural faiitory,« genna of Ae 
H ammalia of the or^et Beilnk. The anhnals ef 
this genus are aHied by their teeth to eamiroroas 
foadrapeda, and by iMt doren tot t(y the nmii- 
nating sues. They feed ahaost indiihrdiiiiy vpeft 
animal and fegetahle snbstancea.^ They'use Atcir 
snout fi>r digging tip 1h» ground m euesi of roots, 
and areibndofNfllii^aiidwalloiringin^niudv*' The 
Sua dsbyroussa iy a tety^ remiirlflibld epeciea. 
The upper tasks are phuMi esdx^nally, slid torn 
upwaida an a curre towatda the fhrehoad. It 
ahounda hi the Indhm islands^ ^ft» aokdy ooTegeta^ 
bks, and rssis itself, m sleep, by hooking its iqiper 
tusks round the branch of a tree. The fiSi^Cmassuy 
or the Biextcan hog, is the only animal of this geaos 
which is native of Aoieriea,- where it is gregs tf iiHis^ 
teroe and highly dangerohs. It n oecarfonaOy 
seen in herds of several hundreds^. H is si|d ta 
attack the rattle snake, aad even devour H. 

Sesremnoir, or pohits of* sospensiOtt, in nseeha* 
nics,are those points in the axis or beam of n 
halance, wherem the weights are applied, or Aom 
which they are suspended. 

SwBpim, indndhig the grsater paH ^ anetait 
teandtttarhi, is divided into Sweden PiMer, €kMh- 
iMid, Finteid, diredisb l«phM«, and^th^Piiftfhh 
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MHfk* 1>e ditf toww Hm Si0ckli6lBh tfa« 

Inked by W<w4in bn/jg<v» Upsulp ^ous foritg 
WMteBgUjTt ^tlienlHM^^ im GoMmbA^ Torniea, %ad 
4AoniFiDlaidl. ^(^Bi9xdetfnil«df<H:if9DHn«l 
•f fliKci^ ^(m» ''^ ^^ ^*^<ii^ '^^^ miMf are bo 
qf»c^^ ,1^ ,^/«Anrd^comim)dkrin habilaiioiis ier 
Bvmerotti&miMau Snredeii is a very mDUBtaiDOiui 
eeovlty, atd ie efMniN 6»r the oimber and extent 
ff .hi. lakes :*]lt8 mers^«Qei nanieroui, but few ef 
them only ave navigate...', T^ey hiiTe their rieo 
fimn tho m ot ei t a ina in- WiyWoy'. Sooth JLApland io 
•enad pte d iriBi SwedeiH aa Kiortlr Lapland ia witiv 
llenHiinky and £ait l^a^biid mik Bossia. Lap- 
iukl, in fannnd, ia coaecjtd with knmeiiee foreeftiy 
dlnBiy ofi&ri anil^ wi^i pasnuva'ftitt of fein-deer. 
In aome paits^f Lap^nd the eun ia abnead lor 
ikoat aeren waakpt. 'Aealara are fisible at noon, 
fod te tnoeb ;ahuieli for weeks withotil ioler- 
aMon: , botmtko saritotter t6e eun never scfts ftr 
0ide».wedw togclkfer.- 

. Bwtit vmw amkm^ or .miBliers of the Jffie# Je^ 
tmufmi^ tskMky fMiontrtf of the doeorbea of 
Bni«iiai BweMMff^r^ ftwiArti karefi who dieif 
jtk ttottdon, ki fhe y<^ %779. This peraob laugkl 
ttNlallliNise fMifia<ofaei^nM^#hick arege^ 
mtilly iindpnii»e#ep.i«for to 4he deanmetioft of tfc# 
wori^ ipplly ineaifey ike deeiHustioto of Ike elldkruK 
Itan 0lMBiv bolk Mkieiie and protesl^Qt ; an <fveiit 
nfciek toi^ykMie'ltt 1757, ^hen tfie mond advent 
6f Chtirt waa a i ee o rtip fe lte d y ffod the Ifew^Jeru* 
(Wl<i»4^MWIt rtJitN^ Tbe^dmmenceMftettC of tbia 
$eeoiidSe»nnf4'a.;iiifa«Soii ia to be Jaied^ 1749 ; 
«lM^a MH^ «ttP*Mll fa Utt^p »p*e*,:«ni,l»f 
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tee ikm^^^MaetBesmmin the/wan plup wi, Imtitlw 
to cBJ<y'frfeyia»f-4atew w rt 'W J wibu tf^pte >»— d 

tote«»' li«:«bMri«s, ^ il vwiii^.thafu h i itol i— » 
whMi «r» Vkm 4o^oav'haMK»Hi«pii||iy }tait iur 

ben, «d4 afttrtoMitB i»|fmtaraM^i •S'«ifo 9fm^ 
ciooB coi»t8rM0iifHigita4temi tsfililMar «nliigv«» 
dens, parterres of floweis, fields, 8ec. where the 
angeb iii« ibuned -into sodotm. .TbejrdveH in 
CMidguous habilatioiis dispiSed, after tbrmainer of 
^ir oitief, m stretto, wallc^^ aod squaKS^. 1 Jmem 
bad die privil^geto walk tiirwig^ iheniy to wwiint 
all round alMat m% and to eator their hofltes ; and 
Hm when I wna follgr awdEe, htaing jmf/mmnd 
•jesi^ned*' . l :» 

In point of dootnne, Swedenboq^amioiiiiOidy^luit 
man is possessed of fvee-*will ia spicitaal tii^igs:; 
that in^qse^ately afler death* herisea again ^hift 
spiritual body, which i^ previously, inclosed ia-Jbis 
material one ; that in this spiritm^^iody hefiTcs as 
a man to eternity, either la hsaTen ^r in hdl, ac- 
cording to the quality of his past.hfe : that salva* 
tion can be obtained by rtpeiitaace only ; and that 
Kepentanoe consists in abstaining fr^m evil becawB 
it is a sin against God, and in liidag alife of chaKtjt 
and iaithy ac^jording to the coairoapdmenta^ 

Swimming, the buoyanoe and progressive motion 
of a body, and particularly pf an animal body, in 
water. A very largsf propostion.. of the aaknni 
tribes are furnished with a. greater «r lasa a^Mi^ 
fi>r swimmii^. Fishes ,ai)e wholly adapted to it; 
aaiphiUoiiii o^wtfceiyiaa pa#b, if mHH pma m»P» 
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to mUliigfi^raMboled bitds pMim tMitl^Bralik 
]Mrii iff tlHiineMttam i%9ii ih» wmtato^^ tbm 

ipray hei^itluil^ tlMJwiM ii«gp.|ft«M«f mmm^- 
riMt^ipiBwijaf<tiMtot»» tod ailif«iiviifed» we-d 
4eMt p g pi hi r ^j ^iwiiw wg im M<n. i iiwi» tftMiitavk 
iiiMeriiwUhwn »tiwi;niaiittfct>,whifc»ii6 Mwm 
ta it w^feooliarMMtaMPi. MMi^hw^liAiciii^- 
^of Mroniaiig^ wteollfMniiftg^to Aqom^oh^jUi 

i:faa f e«Mift of tl|if pecndiat JMbOky of t^ 
i«Q»^'» a|iriimte4 to IIm i»w(f U0llm!^ telMidy; 
•lid ttipmatoHif of llm hmi^ii^ot^o^ rotuUt « si- 
ival^Km of tlMceotttr «iVgirftiiigr wholly differoDt 
fimn tbot in ^pi^napofs^MOf mao^ilM hoad» with 
wflicet jto Jthe body., »a4 oonfoied with ^e heado of 
oilier atumals, as prpportiooed to thoir» bodies, is 
:4iiiigi4arly Imvfi a.qwdity oocosioMd .by the 
Ume^. qwuisatjr of flesh, bones, and brain, wi^ 
•which it is. Cmmbofl s and ihe absopMse of those 
:wiuse0» or cafitiefb whk)h, UIko air -Madders, lighten 
thai of other Miiffw)s* Tb$ .head of a man, there- 
fore, sinks by jits own.graviQr ; andi thus exposing 
the body to fiU with water, ^causes hioi.to drowns 
'Bnitef,onthootberha»d,.ai-e.ahle.lo heep Ibeir 
ttostrils above water with fteility, and /thus, re« 
epicingireelyi, aie, .on ..the pfindpbMi of smics^ out 
of danger. Vfwaik thone Qbfi«r¥a)ttottB U will follav,» 
thatutheertf- ff fa^iwming, whioh<oai| be ao^red hy: 
exeveiseonly, chiefly oonsjj^ts jn^eeping .theJbeedL 
9^m%^p0^l, anjil that the JMttidti «»d t^^tetobe 
use^^a (Mrs. an4iielai,.in manigivig) t|^o f»unte .o€ 
thts^owe^. M^j^P^hqh^ j^Mvi»i!^^Ki^ the ar^ 

VOL. IT. S E ' 
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•MiM MBSMMttd tNtfkiMii pMieiiee •f nM 
•llsta^g^littgaiid ploBSinfy ••^ to^M fakbedj 
trikttil« vitiliftl pMitum, he miglil cmtititte long*^ 
safe fiMtt 4rowBBB|r* I^ ■ ^'^BB aaid^ tUiife if s per-^ 
MmialUi ittite were able to keep hli Iiea4s fie^ 
ttMHh ikear«ler,4eMd make wr. cflbrle nrhatever, M 
mM aol einli* Fiahea awim by iiMaiB««r tMr 
tafla: tlMirilM0i»feto{M«a€it«th^e4friliinitiiil. 

fiNarrsEBiiAi^, reiMikftble ft»r ha iii«iQ2ftti»9 
and the aimple charaflfcer of its bhaUtantf^ 
ia divided into thirti^tt omMemia j Zturitih, Bene, 
Underwddeii, Sag, Sfa^^itt, Bairfl, Olatis^ 
Sdeiive, Uiri, Appemel, Lvcenie^ Fribem^, imd 
ahaff1uniadta« The pihicipii toivrta are Euil, 
Bene^ Zarieb, «Mi JuMMaOM, the hM odehfited 
fiw the beauty of Us altdtttioA* The aotfvcefi of flMf 
lihna asd tile Rhonto, tw» of thfe gfaaideBl riveia IB 
Eoropo, are l» bo ibond in «i^ moautaltts of 
Siriteefiaad. The hikaa of GonMailti^ttlid GfetMlvi 
have long' boon cetebrailed for tbeif beanty. The 
Alpa^whloh dbride fihrita^riawi Mm Italy; the 
iBoa«feiD8ofSt.Gothard,ifith6«titlMloft7iri; aod 
lloBt Blaao> on the bdk^lerg iff lii^v^; ateflHi 
M^fhett ki Siwo]^. 

fil^BiMy hi aiiihyityypt ^h il eW ea^^or Gotten who 
dolivoMd ortHdea, The iybH tf t dt il fef fttftfr ttie py^ 
<w wu»ioa, iiii that liiolittlfr deKverod obfjr tiMTom-* 
dioof Apbttoiirthefikitt^ TlMj^ftfioneAM'W^Hi' 
io eidM limtt the oerfMi wMoh^ in ^llflMr (Meiy 
*iii^oi%«ii»a the-aymb^taf tho euti. 

(ItUMMuH htfroMMnnr, •ditH^OMdi^'^lrfHMt' 
odfmpotifed of one letter^ or of foUtaf. "'W^^M^^ 

ailmtf*; aiidfr ai nMmytitfedl'^fMMi'il adh^o^ 



ipoonl ?mdi pimilted by the cuslftnll «f the 
Janf uige to b« smuidMl. Words «f one iylhible 
are oa]J«d MMMylW/lsr; of two^ Mm;^6Im; of 
iSi»mttty$^lUhhi; Mid of oiaDy^poi^llbMM: 

Syllooism, ialo|;ie» a ftmnfff veaioaiilg,\ooii^ 
iipting of tliroa firoponlioiiB ; aad of^nrbklbMlba 
property is, that ii tbe pmaisei, oti two^ «llrsi; bd 
granted, the concliuion^^ or third, ttee^siaiQy foU 
^kws! thus, ■■■^' 

1. The eagle is a bird ; > /t.a. 
S,' £?ery bird is a b^^ ; 
a. Therefore the eagle ii a biped* 

An *< bypothetioal syllogism'^ i# one in wMeh 
the premises are supposed, or oonditionsl; as, <* IT 
the eagle is a bird, it isa biped ; bat the ei^le is a 
bird, £erefoi^B it is a biped." 

An ** analos^l syllogism'* fetmds the oonda- 
lion upon similitude ; ^ As the base is to tbe co- 
lumn, so is joBtioe to the eommonwealtb : but if the 
base be withdrawn, the oolumn is overturned^ 
therefore if justice is taken away, the common- 
wealth is evertumed." 

Symboi., a mark, sign, or badge, or tepresentation 
of any one thing by another, of which there are 
yarious kinds, as tjrpes, enigmas, parables, fii- 
bles, allegories, emblems, hieroglyphics. The 
eharaeters of the Chinese alphabet, being known to 
represent things symbolically, are sometimes called 
symbols. Symbol, on medals, any figure which 
represents a quality or attribute; as the thunder • 
bolt aooompanying the heads of certain emperors, 
and denoting soYereign authority. 
' fivMAGOOOB, in the Jewish hieraroby, an assem- 
bly for thf purposes of pfliHio worabjipei or dM 
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boiling in which Mich aMemUy is hcld< -It 
not till after the jews were it>f opinion that the wor* 
ship of God might be performed in other places than 
the temple at Jerusalem, that synagogues began to 
be used. They were then built in all their cities : 
Jerusalem alone contained four hundred and eighty* 

Syndu;, in politics and commerce, an officer in* 
trusted with the affairs of a cityj or other comma- 
nity. The sy tidic, as his name imports, is to an* 
swer^for the whole ''body ; and al the sametiibe 
control and correct all failings of inlAividuals within 
the bo<ly* ' I^ eifect, he is the 'general agent and 
/censor. The chief magistrate of QenevK was/br- 
merly called a syndic. Four syndics were chosdi 
erery year, the eldest of whom presided in. the 
council of twenty-fiye;4)y' which body, all boAg- 
ness, civil and* political, was transacted. • < - ^ 

Syngenesu, see Botany* - 

SrNon, in church history, a copncil or assembly 
Off .Ecclesiastics, assembled for discnasing matters 
of religion. ' .. 

SvNOvu, the name given* to a liquid secreted 
within the capsuhir ligaments of the joints,, to 
facilitate motion by lubricating the parts. 

Ststotlb, in anatomy, the contraction of the heart 
whereby the blood is drawn out of its venticlea 
into the arteiies : the opposite state to which it 
jcalled the diastole, or dilation of the heart. 
. .Syntax, in grammar, the construction of sen- 
tences. Syntax, as an art, is to be divided into two 
branches ; the one common to all languages, imd 
by which words are made to agree in geinde#, nuns^ 
her, case, person, and mood ; the other peculiar to 
«ach language, and by which ondmodd Mnftd^to 



Mf«mM|«(iMr»Mi4 th9 oQoidvMii faviMiDM «f- 

tWd* , Tbejbftof Ihete oMIed concord and Ac 
second goTernment 

The iyatiis of ooQcofd, «• i| v^gnif^ the Bag- 
lisli language, is extremely siqipto ^d obvjoM 
li eiuoUis, as aiittfMnlBd above* only fiv« rales, 
' ^ these of easy observance. 

1. Words miit agree in gender. Tbis is a rale 
« vhiob» in the Eqgfish langiiage, can scavcely be 
violated ; no oae says * Tbe boy has flown het 
kite,' nor * The aare has kicked bis mfilKtar.' 

S. Words milit agree in number } that is» Htm 
plural must ba used with the plural, imd^Uie sin** 
gukrwiththeaiagnlari thus, it cannot be said* 
^Is the plaosa taken P' < Are tl^e man at workf* 
< We was walking abng,' or * You wereiapotile 
young gentleman.' 

3. Words most agrse in case; that, is the no* 
^unative, .^c^mnit be put wUh the nominative, 
dec It is possible, «ven in the Euglisb language^ 
to transgress this rule, though not so frequeniiy in 
that as iu odwrss thus^it must not be ssud, ^ The 
house beloogs to I,' nor * Me hniU )the house ;' 
* You whem approach,' nes * You who I love.' 
. 4. Wofda must agree in fverson ;> that is, we 
muBt iiot say, < We sends,' but ' We send (' nef 
s He bring,' but < He brings.' 

g. WoMlrmsMl agree in mood. 

There ase in the oos^ugation of verba ftre moode 
ermiodaaof spgskingftq. eachuf udiich is to be 
prpserved its pure character. . 

All verbs ei^nmantion or heing.i an^tka modes 
oC verbs aniw^ la thnimodea ui whieh' flip poeoUn 
ie.sreakaCatfi«a# being.:, thus, ^ . . 

B B $ 
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The Ifl^Mlife mode ez[N«swf4dMi^^ 
ftt < I ride/ « I did Tide^' Mliarefid,' akailrid' 
« 1 shall ride/ < I eball hoverid.' 

The Ibpetttlke mode oij^rflMet ooBMMuided ac» 
tion ; at < 1^ me ride.* 

the Poteatiali«edeezpreMi!tf|Niteiie»fy or power, 
of action ; as M may or oa»'ride/ < (m^hly 
would, could, or should ride,' < I nutf ovictti hive 
rid/ << I might could or would, orelioiildHhave 

rid.* •♦,'*' •.•.;•-',» ;. ^1" 

The Subjunctive mode esqirems oiadHMDal aeu 
tion : as « If,: or though, I ride, '^'il^oi' though, I 
rid,' ^ If, or tbbugh, I have rid,'' « If, or though, I 
had rid,' < If; or though', f riiali have rid.' ^ 
' 'Hie InAnttive mode exprtesaes geoesal action ; 
as'Toride.' ' • • >: • ' .• v c 

It will here be suiBcieut to i^maric^ that if, 'ua 
speakiBg of absohite aotionv^ the i imperative Pa- 
tential, Subjunctive, or In6nili¥e:mode he/iuedv 
the syntax of ieoncord is neglected; and so of each 
other mode resp^tiveiy. • .• • : 

Syntax of •^vemmentiisttore' oomplex than 
the ibrmer ; but, as this cohiplexity arises cmly 
firom Uie number of oliyects emdiraeed, and an ^e 
rules propounded are .not arbitrary but ftlmded 
hi reason (not so-much to be learned by heart, as to 
be understood) there can be no douht but that by' a 
moderate degree >^ attention, the (leaiBte any 
iunush hioMdf with complete hnowlcdge.- ' 

The 'fint ndss'of the symtajc ofigiiveniiiMnt •!• 
these: 

1. ]&v«ijp-iieiii&iiallre'eaM-asaatrham » i«^^ 
toe veihv eKpnosed^ or mdemood} that is, k is 
im p D n s M s to spedK eoaoarnhig >asy. 
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, er d^edl, Wiftioat raying MttMibibgr ^ tfa«« 
object, and what we say- of that objejct is the verb ;• 
tbvs, the word * dogi* if do rerb were exfr^oied or 
understood^ woidd £» bui aa iaairtiowliite cry ; biitr 
the truth is, that where we ray « dog,' some rerb,- 
89 ^ oomei' thought not osepressedt is jooverthelea' 
mderstood. Ii^a word, whene^rer we speak of an 
object, we mean to ray sometbiog »c<HioevnBig its 
being or aetioii ; as fthe rose, if sweety'. * the dog 
rons.' Every nominative case, therefor^, must 
havearelaliott.tosomeverb. . 
- b. Jlveivf* verb must, have its. nominstive ease^ 
expressed or understood : than, the words * J know' 
mean nothing, onles|iibi$ name of a^ .oljpect, or a 
word imfdying the nwae of an oii^ect^ be expressed 
or ttDdeistood ; as ' I know the man,' or * I know 
him.' "I ,< 
3. Every adjeolivei moat bare « reUrtion to some' 
1^ substantive; thqs,> the word < ripe' .is stnselfss, 

^ unless a substantive,. a» *• fruit/ be «expcessed^ or 

^ understood. • ..... 

4.<£very gontive oaseis^qveniedby somo othtfr 
^ noun; as < Rebranch of a- tree.^ 

^ Obs. 1. A word is said to govern another, when 

t^' it determines the case or mode in which that oUier 
<^ shall be put. 

,** Obs. S. The nominative case by which the word. 

It V is genremed, may ^always be disdoversd by applying 
r^ the question *• who,* or < What,' to .4ie^ VM^ ; aa 
*.w>ho .lives?' the princft>; f what. gnonw ?.' Ao 
4^ plant ' 

< OaiAll oGcasioM, tfleain|^aBd.aat«falsl|lool^- 
1ili^ sened, ia tfaat.of 'fdaeiag. ibei<mtist'iniportfSkttwst 
ui^ of^ laaiUMwe,«feiti^»«lMM>{i» mb. jo <oni|^iinaa 
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iritii whi^^ tilt Mtiiml oider of woHh MyjopMK 
times be wholly traasp^aed. 

It 18 in this part of ^iiia4r, bowi^er, Aaf the 
WHiroe of a ihounnd eirom it oaooeal^. Fffmi 
inveiaioD, whence tpriags so miioh of the grace of 
lanfuaget apringa abo eodleu aoleciiiiDS, wt af^ta^ 
tiont^ aod, henoe, endlesifl' obiQarities««-*Iii tbia 
place, it must siiffice to warn the yonng writer* 
that Uie first ment of iangoage ia iateU^s^Uty i 
ill iirat grace^ porily; and that every otber 
dLcellence is subordinate. Lei him study ^n^ 
Urn with aasidnoii8iics8» and least to natnie for the 

KSt* 

Ststbm, in acience and f^ilosophy, a woid afh 
plied to semathiag cos^^^le; as the planetary 
sydosiy or the iphoU of. the bodiea supposed to ht^ 
long to each other; a $yUem of botany, or that 
vhiob comprehends the mhoU sdeiictt ef fdanfet; 
a t^^esi of philosophy, or a theocy or doetiine 
whioh embraoes the mhole of phitasephy. 

Syzyoy, in astronomy, a term equally iisad fsf 
the ooiyunctMaand oppositien of a phuiel vith.the 
sun. 

T. 

X , the BMiBt— ith latter «»< fifte«i>tbdnmiimMt<f 
our alphabet, 4he sound of which 19 fonjned by e^ 
•toong^ eKpalnion of . tbejbaath through Ahe jmsith • 
upon a sudden drawing biick of the toi^e ftem, 
theteafiant oi'/Ihe p^iUe, with theMpiatibe 
aaas^ liaae open. Thepvqier ao^nd af this. letter 
iainlamlia^ice^: WheBiteonBahefineifoUoir*' 
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ed lij a YoWei/ it is sounded like s' as in naff on, 
portion, &c. Wlien h conies after it, the sound is 
two^Md, Mitt thin, thief J 9cc, 
•' TABBr, in commerce,' a ^thicker kind *6f tdffety! ' 
T^bby is usnsWy figured, or as it is cvL\iei,^wdtered: 
This is done by means of a calender, thiriron or 
copper roUs of which' are engprated. •'The farti 
^graved pressing* but MHh, if at all, u^n the 
staff, occasion that inequality of the sinf&Ce br 
#tifich the rays'of li^- are differelitly reffe6ted:' 
No wot^r or dye is used.- ^ "' ''. * '' *t 

• TAcl-fcs, a' t^m •Whidr relateiii to th<tee*efolu* 
ttons^ manoeuvres and positions which constitiitef 
the main springs of ibifitary and navaf. 6n^sser 
tacticis aiie tht6 means whereby discipliae is iV^tder 
tiy'sa^pdrt ih<^ opei-ations tif a campaign, and tire' 
in every r^^lar serf ice, ^studied fbr the purpose of 
trlliiflHg'all'ih^ component parts according to oi^' 
regular plan or system ; • wh^nftby celerity, preci-*^ 
sion, and strength are combin^,iaiidth^ whole 
i'«ndel^cdm))lete1y efficient; > .. .i 

'- TANtA, tfie iape'WOi*m^,m\i$,t\iM hiftory, agenu^ 
of the vermes class, containing more ^an a hun-*' 
dred species, infesting mammalia, reptiles and fish. 
The animals of this g«nus of worms are destined to' 
feed on the juices of Tarious animals,- and are' 
usually found in the alimentary canal, generally at 
the tipper part tof it. They Are sometimes edllect^ ' 
•din g^eat numbers, and occasion the most dis* 
tresshig disorders. They have the pow^ of rei' 
Irrbdadngparts which may hate be^tt broken off 
or torn away. The physiology of the twttfo is 
cttri^His; it appears destined to iMI'Mipen rn'dr' 
jifl«^of smikUak 4MF t^- sAready: flrtniiia^tfeA^ n^ 
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if tberefiwe coimnonly foimd in the aljmpotify 
cuial, where there m ahmidaAoe of ebyle, for cfay& 
fleems to be its natural food. As it is thus sup- 
wnted by food which is afa-eedy digested, it is des- 
titute of the ooipplieated orfsns of digestiop. The 
tenia solium is most frequent in tills cottiitry, and 
is from three to sixty feet in lengA. It is one of 
die most simple Taseiibur animaJs in nature : the 
food is taken into its mouth, and passes into the 
alimentary eanal, and is thus nutde .to visit in e 
general way the different parts of theaniaBal. ft 
bas ne eiuxetopy duets, so that 4he whole of flie 
aGmentary fluid seems adapted lor nourishment 
the decayed parts ]Nrobably dissolre into a fluid 
irhich transudes thnNigh the skin which is ex- 
tremely porous. This animal has nodiiag resem* 
Ming a brain or nerres: it is probably propagated 
hy o?a, which may easily pass ajoog the cireiilal* 
ing fluids of other animals. 

Taupolp, see IUna. 

Taffett, oT'TAFFircAt iu oommeroei a fine and 
smooth sflken stuff, and which is usually mnaik* 
able for its lustre or gloss. 

The manulacture of alamodci or the glossy taf« 
Ibty, is said to ha?e originated with Octavius M&y, 
of Jliyons. . This man's affairs being embarrsssed. 
he was one day musing on bis mi^ortuues ; and 
dhring'his reTcrie he chanc^ to chew a few 
threads of silk which he bad in his mouth. On 
spitting these threads away, bis attention was at- 
tracted by tMr glossiness; wfti^ reflectmg on the 
drcumstence, he concluded t)»t this qui^y muf( 
havebetti produced!]^ three causes: 1. tiie pNS^ 
sore of his teeth; S. the glutiodisness af th« fftT 
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' lini with which it had been wett«d ; and 3. the 

' warmth of his moath. These processes he set 
himself to imitate ; and by so doings, acquired,' for 
himself, an immense fhrtohe, and for Lyons, its 

' great repntalion in this article of commerce. 

' The oontriTances by which May executed his 

idea were these: the taflety was stretched between 
two roUeis ; and the lustre was gtiren by rubbing 
it gently with a ball, or a handfnl of lists of fine 
cloth, moist with a gluthious composition, as it was 
drawn from one roHer to the other; meanwhile, a 
charcoal fire, in a kind of carriage, moTing on 
trundles, and of the breadth of the tafiety, was 
carried under it, and, by this means, the moisture 
dried. 

Talc, in natural history, a glossy species of 
stone, easily separated into thin and transparent 
scales or leaves. 

Talc is found in various parts of the world. In 
Sngiand, Northamptonshire is the district most pe- 

I culiarly known for this production. 

^ The Romans used the tak brought from Russia 

both ibr window-ltghti, and for the pavement of 

^ iHagnifioeiit buildings. The Russian talc ihay 

I be used for lanterns, and for covering miniature 

I paintings. r 

1 Tales, in law, additional jurjrmen, when those 

( Impanelled do not appear, or, appearing, afe chal- 

i lenged.. 

> Tallow, animal fat, melted and clarified. 

I Tallow is used in making seap, aiti in dreaHAf; 

I leather i but chiefty for the manofaotore of candteitf . 

** Taftiw^ee," a tree growing hi' China, and 

remarkable for producing a subirtance resembling 
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tallow,' in ereiy minu^te pafticnlar, and api^icable 

to the same purposes. , 

\ The iallow4ree is ahoQ^ the height of the cherry. 

Its leaves are in the form. of a heart, glossy, and 

of a deep red colom*. Its bark is yery smooth . Its 

frnit, which is inclosed by a kind of coat resembling 

that of a chesnut, is composed of three grains, 

^f the size and form of a small nut. Each grain 

is a body of tallow, encompassing a stone. 

Tally, a word used to signify a piece of wood 
cut into a conyenient form for receiving marks by 
which accounts may be kept. 

Tallies are still used in the Exchequer. 
" Talmup, or THALMCD, a Jewish comihentary on 
the law of Moses. 

The talmud, which is receiyed as part of the rale 
of faith and conduct, contains many particulars 
upon which the law is silent. 

The talmud consists of two general. parts; the 
one called the miscAna, the other, the gemara : the 
mischnais frequently called, absolutely, the talmud^ 

Talus, in fortification, the slope of a work. 

Tangent, see Tbigonometby. 

Taiunino, the preparation of skins^ by means of 
which they are rendered into leather. The first 
part of this preparation consists in taking off tha 
hair, which is effected by steeping in lime- water. 
When this is done, and every thing superfluooa is 
removed with the knife and the pumice, as in the 
picparation of parchment, the skin is put into the 
$aH ; that is* being stretched in a pit, it is covered 
with tan, andthe pit fillad vrith water. 

TANTALus»ihe s6ts, in natural history, a jpemis of 
birds of the order Gralls» of which there are niae- 
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yb^n 8peci«8. The tantalas ibis, or Egyptian ibis, it 
more than three feet long, and as large i^i a stork. 
On the retreating of the Nile it is found in Lower 
Eg^pt in great numbers, subsistiDg on insects 
and frogs. It perches on palm trees, and sleeps 
in an erect attitude. It is supposed by soma 
naturalists to be the ibis of the ancients, and it 
knovm to destroy and devour serpents. See Plate 
Nat. Bist. fig. 45. 

Tapestry, in a general sense, any kind of hang« 
ings for a wall, or bed ; but, in a restricted one, a 
curious production of the loom, wherein the finest 
pictures may be represented. It is supposed that 
the Ebglish and Flemish, who were the firpt that^ 
in the northern parts of the world, excelled in this 
art, learned it of the Saracens, durii^the crusades. 
Colbert, the celebrated minister of Lewis XI Vw 
established Gobeliri^s manufactory of tapestry, in 
the neighbourhood of Paris. See Gobeuns. 

Tar, a gross liquor of a pitcby nature, obtained 

from the wood and bark of aged pines, or firs. 

Tar either fiows from incisions made in the tree* 

or, when 'that is quite dead, is forced from it by 

* burning. 

Tare, is an allowance for the outside package 
that contains such goods a^ cannot be unpacked! 
without detriment, or for paper, thread, bandsi 
cord, &c. 

Taroum, in'' sacred literature, a name given by 
the Jews to certain glosses and paraphrases of the 
scripture, written in Uie Chaldfdc language ; a work 
which was occasioned by the long captivity of thai 
people. 

Tartar, ia chemistry, a salt which osea frmii 

rot; IT. r V 
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^ues. TMUt is «flb«$f flbftifvbr fre^, aceording^ W 
Ulie c^liBif r «f the Vin« freril Witteh it is produced. 
Tim I»r6iigfflt from Germany ii tbe tao^ eiteemed: 
fbr, Mogf formed in fAst tatts, stHne of wliich hdti 
« thdilsand plpei df Wide, it ^al time to arrite at 
that Uolty Mtt^iitenbe lyhich iamie of its most iid^ 
fbM&t qvtaliti^, 

*< ti^eftiii of* taH6f," n ]9e# crysUUIaitim toF ttirtar* 
after it has been powdered, aod rdst^ifed io boiiing^ 
Waleh 

TiiittAitt, iin geoglraphy : i\A Wovi iti iti most 
^irtefisitB sense t;butains ail that' vast conntiy of 
Asia, VFhtish ties between the Frozen ocean^to the 
■otth, &nd l^rdia, Hindostan, atid Ohiha to the 
i^outb, and incltldes a gpreat Tariety of nations to • 
itfi^hicli is applied the general namfeof l^artary, with 
ft ]ptiltiCiU&r tne often applied to the I6ca1i Situation. 
'I'aurus, tn &5ti<onomy, »n& of ih^ twelve signs <lf 
the ZodiaK^, th^seiiond in ord&r, const^n^ crf'for^- 
four stairs &cfSordii)g^ to Ptolemy^ but according to 
/ the Britaiiaie Catalogue of onie hundred and thirty- 
five. • 
, TAuf otbo^, in synt&x, ^ neiedleS^ ^petition of. 
the same words ; or of the same thing in diflefent 
^brds. of these, the first is g'enefany the effect 
6f majtverterice; the secbiid,>fantty hahtt of eom- 
^ositioD. Many persons who Sfsrupnidosly ftToift 
the former^ perpetually fall into the latter. 

I'he rnle of av&iding the tecurrenct| of the taHtne, 
words being easily learned by (leart, while the ve&- 
son is Utterly Unattended to, is also an ^hUodahi. 
source of absurdities of another class. Many 
writers take pains to vary tbeir words on occasions 
in which iheir perfect samem^^s is IndjspeUsably re- 
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40e, that it 19 an pe? pl^s^ing ov ((ishop^ as woutfl 
Jbe thi^t of -an a^comitan^M^hQ s)»0utd upe di^pref)!; 
%ur^ to e^w t)i« 9ame PUWs* We fnqst al« 
^vifti^p distinguish be(w9«e tautok^ and rep^ii^um; 
^r^ wbile tbe fenprr js a g^at iup^HiBotioD i^ 

• writing, the latter i9 oiWp asgreat a meiit : in d(ec){|r 
; |9atio|i it giyea grace, and 'm jargqment, prws^ioii. 

Tl^x, a word at pr^ent employed for aU impoiBtf 
' ky wbicli mpp^y i^ raised for the servifre of th^ 
«tate; M, i^ncipnily; it bad a i|9prf 'pftpOJliajr me^n* 
faig. . It diff^NNMi f)^m tbe si}b(sid|F, ii^ th^il it was 
ieviibd en fowns, while t|ie latt^ waii If vfed pa perr 
' noim ; and, what 14 nH»9t essential, t;be auhsidy wp^ 
yftrlahle, bat the tax w|jb 6^ed ; thps the suheidj 

• WM regulated by the occasioq ; ;1ie tax by i^pcicn^ 
i^W^ of the weiilth or value of a plape. It ia 
jiynd that in Englahd, befone Kd^tard I, the taxef 
9m^ aettled'at the king's pleasoi-e* 

. T9A (which 18 called Ti^ait by the Chinese), in 
^mmerce, tbp 1^ ef % fhnib grewjng jo Cbiofli, 
Jfupan and jSiam. The lea-trep i$ fond of a stony 
iM^il, and thiives beat in f^ southern aspeet. Thf 
. inavM are green» narrow, of about an inch apd a 
AoMf iA llBQgtb, and serrttted or jagged all ro«ipd* 
%*he flower \» like that' of the wild rose, bat smaller. 
This is siijBceeded by a round ligneous 8heU,*wit|| 
three ridges, and three cells, each fiUed wiith pi|# 
•pherieal 0^, or with se?efal ai^tili^ s^t^. 
Thene are varieua species of thjp tree, and these (g 
various • heights, from One foeit to an bijupdre4 
Some speclmeifs cannot be fathomed by two iQeB| 
■rhile others rieink among tbe feirfilwt laf ehvubf * 
The boa-tga^, or bohe«» is abgnt ftre ev w leet 141 
height. 
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TumBtlkft miff rf • limpid §ku4 mtre^M hy 
Ihe hdvynnl ghiMli, umI flowis^ on tbesoiAce 
cftbeeye. Tie vMs of tears are dt^feUovnng*; 
1. Tbey cowHiwiaHy BMislen the sorfaee of Ibe 
eye and eye-fids, and pfeteot die paik wbieh liie 
friction wonld oocnsion. S. Th^ wai^ away die 
dost, or any tbii^ acrid, that nay have falloi 
into the eye. The mocos of the nose oonsists-of 
die same snbstanoes as Uie tears, bat beingf mare 
cxpoaed to die air, it acqoires a greater degree of 
viscidity fiom the mndlagfealisoriMng oxygen. 

Tklbcrafh, the name ciTan instnunent by means 
of which inlbmiation maybe ahnost instantane» 
ensly oonveyed to a considerable distance. The 
modem telegraph was lirst nsed by tbe French in 
the spring of 1794 : it was invented by M. Chappe, 
who caused it to be used in the following manner: 
At the first station, which was on the roof of dm 
IiOOfre,he received in writing from tbe Committee 
«»f Public Safety, the words to be sent to lisle, 
near which the French array at that time was. 
An upright post was erected on the Loorre, aft the 
top of tfaos were two transverse arms moveable in 
all dilrections, with |niich rapidity. The ififierent 
positions of these arms stood as signs for the lelten 
of the alphabet; and these he reduced in number 
as much as possible. Having received the sen- 
tence to be conveyed, he gave a signal to the se- 
cond station to prepare. At each station there waa 
a watch-tower, on which tdeboopes were fixed, 
and the person on the watch gave the s^nal of 
preparation which he had recdved*,- and this com- 
' soooessivdy throi^ all the hne, which 
3 into' a state of leacfinen. lie per* 



4aii«l'lUicae0iid8iMioi)-««c8ifi(ed M»^j|pttfr 
the smleBee frtm tbe.Ij»ufM>iiibieli he rapietM 
with his^wn BMofaiee; adA i# vfs iy§fahi wpwrt- 
«i iroailh# mkI with alniMl iM»BaetKa^W|)t^> 

^rlMs •MWtnMtions ha«« «ifiie iftcn' ere«S|M ii%, ' 
4bi» Qootfbtf^miA ave imwAa^ifeMial life for tiw 

TaLnQOPfi, •a4i|rtiQjil iMtnyMi^ oouauitipg # jf 
i f e wd luBMt /Qv ghMNMs, fitted lo « liih^4 pnSd 
4broi]|fb wbiph 4kimgB iutiuajL w» 4eeB as if near at 
baml. <nie jbna *tuisKied towards the pt^fpt is cidled 
4be Ki^Mlf'^lMf / aMi that to wUeh the Mf» if i^p- 
fi)ie(ly4he e^^fW; aad if 4|^ tfteacsope eonaist ' 
of mere^tbra two lenses^ t^l hwt the 9l^€ct*gl0n are 

llie iD«>eBli»Bjf>f the tahmsope, tike roost ipilher 
imtnlkmBy appears to bavie 4aw%ed upoa flaaukiad 
iy gBlriU 4 egMes. A aimple 1ahe» foaned by ihe 
^and, was found 4o 4isaot4ha wW'^ar'raiiderit 
•more dMtMt, hy mnffiag out llie abjeet ta be ok- 
anrimeil, and M»dwg iSkt %ye against the rajrt re- 
f a et efl fmm otfaera, Ue expenenae of this ^ict 
lad to the ttseef more attaaaiaut tttb«i, Hwaiad of 
•«»Bie oonvenieat nafearial. 'iii> Ae tfaivteoath cen- 
^rj, a maBaaeript was adorti^ wkh a pictaiie €f 
Ptoleiny in the actaf ofevenwigf the atars thnough a 
'Hibci of Ihor jeiaito or draws % hat it waa aol lill the 
uiddte of Ihe skiteetith aentai^ <IM9), so far as 
any reeoads^emce, Itiat Ihe use of gfasaes in this 
instrament was dkeov«red. This benefa^kian to 
pbUosophy i» unifonnly attributed to Min Bi^tist 
Porta, a Neapolitan. 

Ffon Hiis period, I ba tde a e ope, though j^noMlf 
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9$0 ^ ^JTELEBCOPE. 

praipreaBhrdy improred, made no cmoMrMtmi-' 
vanoetill theaeTenteenth century . Hitherto,no arlitt 
)Md made a telestiQpe of above a foot and a half in 
length ; and it was Marius in Germany,* and GkUiWo, 

. in Italy, who first made kmg ones, adapted to «•• 
lestial obsenrations. The common refraction te- 
lescope consists of an ol()eet-glasB» and an eye- 
glass: it inverts the image with respect to the ob« 
ject; and is iinfit for viewing terrestrial objects. In 

' fig. 99, Plate Mis cellanies we have the representa- 
tion of the section of such a telesoope : x y is the 
distant object to be viewed, the image of which is 
by means of the lens o p formed at «i <i, this is the 
focus of the eye gUss g h and the pupil of the eye 
being in the other focus, the image will be viewed 

. under the ^ngle gth, and will of course appear 
magnified. The magnifying power of this tde- 
ficdpe is found by dividing the fecal distance of the 
object-glass by thefoeal distance of the eye-giasa : 
thus if the focal distance of the lens op be 190 
inches, and it admit of an eye-glass whose ibcal dis- 
tance is 2 1 inches, or 3.5 \ then IJO -r* 2.5 gives 
48 for the number of times that such a t^esoope 
will magnify the diameter of an^otject. 

To shew terrestrtd olgects erect, the telesoope 
. must have one object-glass c d fig. 30, and three 
eye glasses « /, g k^ and % k. The three eye- 
glasses have all theii' focal distances equal, and 
therefore the magnifying power is found by dividimf 
the focal distance of the object-glass by the focal 
distance of either of the eye-glasses. 

The reflecting telescope may be thus described : 
let a 6 fig. 31, be a distant object, parallel rays.is- 
•iiing from it« will be reflected from the concave 
mirror c c2 to its focus m9ltst where the image is 
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fermed ; tMe they crOB8«ad pass on t6 the imuiU 
mirror e n, from which they sre reflected through 
the hole o in tbekrge mmor to B where there is a 
plano-oonTex lens, which causes them to ibmi an 
erect JDpage at r, which is magnified hy the lena 
S, and 48 seiin by the eye as lai^ as jr y. There 
are rarioQs constructionb of the rdleotiiig telescope, 
but the pnnciple is nearly the same in all. 

Teller, an officer in the exchequer of which de<p 
BCiiption there are four, whose business it is to re* 
oeive all monies doe to the state. Tbe.lei/en' 
places are in the gift of the crown. 

TELLUtuuM or sTLVANrrE, a metal lately disco* 
▼ered in the niountaios of Fatsbay* in IVansylra* 
nia. Telhirinm is of a white colour, like tin, with 
somewhat of the greyness of lead. It is rttj brit* 
tie, bntas easily melted as lead. 

Templars, Kniqhts-Tbmplers, or Kniqhts of 
the: Temple, a religio-military order, established^ 
at Jerusalem, A. D. 1118, for the protection of pil- 
grims and croises against highway robhers. Dur- 
ing nearly six hundred years, this order maintained 
an important character in Europe. In every na- 
tionj it had a particular goyemor, called master qf 
the Tempky er of the rniHtia of the Temple. Its 
riehes .became immense ; a fact which, amoqg 
niaivy others, justifies the observation of Raynal.. 
that persons who have laid down rules for religious 
societies have done so with the sole view of making 
holy inen ; but, that they have laboured more di- 
rectly and moreefiectually to make rich ones. 

Towards the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 

. tury, the Templers were charged with. leaning ^ 

lh» Ittohamroedaos } and, in consequeqpst the ordlec 



MMMiflbed voBfar popt OtaBiBtl^. fiiwMdii. «f 
. SoglMd, PbiMp ^w Fair, of Fhmce. In 1467, dl 
the MMxdKVt ittifiDglHidi was arrpited, juiil of 
iib«M^ seren won teait clifif; la lfl4i, ike 
teal fivppwi^eiyuhras- effoded hy itfa^boaMil 
'Of Tieooa^i «W iditecimi of. whiok' Ififtj^ihcrs 
.«f ^ItfMK fKMMoM men soffinrod 4ei|fa in 'tlie 
flames. • " *'. • 

TkiiHiS^ in wwikurt arehkeotore, > Iwiitdiiif de- 

•algtted for reiifMida^rpOBes. The Mt4 tpipaaw 

' to ba 4anved teas the Lstin tempUve^ ^ toconlcn- 

plate." ■ ' «• * . il;, 

- ^llie 4sirdular iemple) 4goosi8tin^ «f a dome «up< 

-farted iy^oolnauM, 4ieti««ee» wlil^ the apaee^fe 

': 411100, baa also a vefennee to the act of teitemfia- 

.4m; Tkeae wore baiit totiie fdMAmodatMi of 

^e augurs while engaged ifi eontempifttiiig tbe 

§a^ ^ bii^.' fieaeo, Hbewiso, orig'mated the 

« ifaaig wbieb was ^m to arehitectaife^y ibo Luina, 

fviiile4lio aogvlaritKd^ and peiiDieiit «po •daitfod 

tnm tbeOreeks. . ^ 

* Tfiimtts, kithe'deseriplMMiTefLoBdaii, afiloef 

bttilUkigfB ikuate^^lose to the Thames, at the^^ctie* 

fn% -of the dftj. 'fiere ^Mieiitiy stood ihe Mb or 

' dweUhig-house of^hefini^htstemplaai^^agd w^en 

:ehat 4^rder was Abolished, it was |Ml> obaso d«by sane 

•«^rQlbssor8«^tbe eommon law, HthO' e o it v ^t t eiSt 

into hosfiitia, or imrs of oetirt. Yhey are«ltliodllie 

> l^meti and MiO!>i£ Temples, ib vcAatkn to fioset- 

fiotise, whidh was Mso a pM oT'Are fam of the Teat- 

plars, Mtd denonniMitM '^e ^tef- 'Vemj^, becaase 

lytogr wfthwut-Temple-bar, a gate of-Are cHy. The 

chief oAcer of the YempAlera, the Ihtslar of Ae 

'^mj4e, w < te8 «aHuonedtQpaiairtientiatfae4^ 
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Henry III. **^lbi< name fau deiReiided to themi- 
nisterof the Tmple cbnreli. 

Tenacity, a term applied'to metals, by which is 
hiesiiit t\te power thad a metallic wire of a g^iven dia- , 
meter has ef resisti%, without breaitiiig, the aedoa 
of a weigfht suspended from il» ettremity . ^ 

Tendon, in analdtaQy, the hard, white, extreme 
part of a muscle whereby it is fastened to the bone.* 

TmisE, in grammar, a barbarous word used by 
iSnglish frammariaos, derived from ^ French . 
temps, '*time." This t6nse* marks the time at 
which a thing is said to be done. 

The simple tenses, or times, are three ; present, 
past, and fntuiieras, * I walk, I have walked, I 
* shall walki' 

As the past tense, howerer, may either expires! 
the thing as just done or past, or, indefioilely, that 
19, merely as done ; and as the future may either- 
express definitely, * to come under precise ciroum» 
'stances,' or, indefinitely, m^erely as * to come ;' so 
each of these tenses have two forms : the definite 
preter tease hafing the form, ' I have walked,' and 
the indefinite, ' I walked ;' and the definite fbtore 
tense, the form, ' I shall have walked,' and the in* 
definite, ' I shall walk.' 

Besides the tiiree simple tenses, others hare been 
indented, caUed compound tenses, expressing the. 
relations of the simple ones tq each other. • The 
first expresses the relation of the past to the pre- 
sent, and is called the preterimperfect tense, be* 
cause it does not mark the .thing simply and prp«. 
•perly as done, but as imperfect, and pMSent with 
rcippect to 'another tlung past, as Vl was walldng 
when he came.' The second compeuod tense 



HMilai Ibe lime pM m i 4qiM» mtov^ri h^ iv 
therefoee called the pluperfeol ; * I had vrattUd.' 
Th6 third «k>m{KMMitefiie is the definite fudiip^. 

Some frarnnwiiaQS deeoriMbe ^mpeund leRiee ' 
«8 ae celled faeeauee Ibey eaiiBet be fermed wHh* 
out the afleisUwcfe ttf a»ether veib» ae * I have 
#eikBd/ • 

• TBNeioN, the stele ofaay thing stretched entree 
a liae. Aiiimlile smlaiB aiiid eeere tbeirsetres by 
.tbeteflBio&'of.fthttr omaeleaaBd oerree: achei>jf 
' ee ninicai'fltriiig, g^iree an aMter w deeper soundy 
as it is in a greater eeiess depee of teneWn, the$ 
\Mf BMM er ie#i etwtebed. 

TBttfis, m aalii|ra( bjstery, a gemie i^ ioeec^ of 
the order aptera : tl^ere are ten species of this ge* 
iMis, of wbri^ the^tsriBee fatale, Of white ant, is most 
^arione. It eliee^s in wisdom f|ml pohey the bee, 
the ant, ar beaver, a«d is iovai ia the E«it«|ii^, in 
Afiica, asul South America. Tbey biM pyrawidiil 
etrucstitfea 10 or is leet high, mA di^de ibeiii iota 
kf^puDDpriate apartmeatay magayiaes for prcmsioM, 
arahed fsbamhsrSy and galleries of eommtiiuoatien. 
l!beae wte so finoly cemented that they will benr 
almost aivjT weight, and they appear like the Tilli^gBe ^ 
of the natives. With such ^onderM desterity and 
rapidity do- they destroy wblfttever comes in their 
. way^ thai in a ^m hours a lar^ beam will be eaten 
to a meee eheH, tuit thicker vthaa wrUing paper. ' . 
The larra are the iaboarefti, who boild'sftnietiiies, ' 
procure provleieiia, and take etve^of the eggs. The 
pupee never WQvk bin act as fiupenntendams over tb^ 
laboufare, or ae guards ^ defend their itahitatione. 
fkmA Tiolence. When a breach is miida in ^ 
dwefliag, tiiey rueh ftrwrnrd and dcfod fte «ii* 
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. tf ftiic^, iHth great ferocity ) wMne of thwii beating 
• ^with their mandibles iigian^tttny hard subttanee, a» 
« a sigpal to tbe oth^r .guafda, or as aa eneouragfe-* 
Hieot to the laboitreris : they thM Mlire, are sac- 
eeetfed by the kboarerfl^ each K^th «kortar, w^o> 
sets about to repair whaferer injury has been mm*'* 
tainefl. Cue of th^ia aUetad eteiry ihc or eight • 
httndivd labourei^ who kv$ hulMing a wril^takinif 
fto afitira part^ but eiiooai«giiig others to hhtmf. 
*'tATAxsEkyiM aataral history, an ordcv of iha 
class F^mes, of which thei^ are thirty- siit generai 
The atiimal is a nnoUnsea, tkaaia a mk aaimal af a 
ailttptestrtictttr^fOOTeineiwitha calearaoua haibita>» 
tioa or shell. The shell haa been cmitidered aa ' 
aaalofotis to the bones of aninmliraltfaotigb ftt 
ftrmatioii aad growth are vtfcy dilfi»reht^ since it 
serves as a base or ^uppoi-t to tbe muscles, wbi«!h 
ate attached to its 4iif««tial swl)ite. The fHadpal 
i»a of the sftell «s, hawser, %o sarv« as a cowriiig 
or defence .to the aoimah T^taeeoas anilttalaai^ ' 
»ot oaly ^EliPenialy ditferoM in ejitaMiiaA Ibrm^ bat 
also in the knada of their prada«ik>a. Mbaatofwiw ' 
jl^ttrons, as jttost of those thai inhabit bivalif^ sMIa^ 
fnuhivabes, and some tmivaWes, while the othens^ 
iHkich form the greaiait prapoHioa, are otlpai^MMK 
In one posnt thay an agree, that Whataner he tha 
Inode of their pt^uciftorH whetfi«r from an aggv 
Of otherwise, the shell is lomied da theliody of tha 
j^ouug aateial, aind is proportioaedto ita%olkb 

TESttf»o,^e tortofsa^ in n8t«nd4ii{aQry, a gaatta . 
of amphibia^ of the order reptiles. Land-tortaiaea, 
known in .this country, fi^e to an aHlomiAiittg ag«^ 
^e i)i <aia gatiekkisatlMttMAi l^ed la liM^age of 
ttO y^TS. The tettada mydas, «KraflttiaMa gt«a& 
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turtile brought fi-qm the West Indies, is in die 
bighest e^maetiOn as an artide of food. 
'. TfiTRAiiEDiiON. See Body. . 
. Thane, also wrUleii thean, taio» teio, mai tmiut^ 
a title of Saxon oobiHty, which .alter tho Nennan 
'Gonqiiest, gafle pkte to that of braro^. ^ Thane* 
• land," the. same with boc-kuid, or book*laiid; so 
called because, consiBting of fiefs held of tbecr«fwi»» 
it was booked ; while the folo4aiMi or laud of the 
folk or p«>ple, whieb was private property, natu- 
rally renaained. unnoticed. 
.• Thea, in botany, tea-tree, is a native of Japan^ 
China and'Toni|ain, and has not been ibond spon- 
' taneous in any other part of the world. There are 
two species^ the bohea and green : Htm leaves are 
not fit for plucking till the shrub is of ^^!te years 
growth. 

Tbsist, a word wUch, though literally synony- 
mous, must not be confoudded with that of deist. 
The first, by custom is generical, the seoond spe- 
cific. If an historian should tdl ys that the people 
of such or such a nation were tkti^U^ we should 
podcft'Stand in a general way, that they acknow- 
ledged the existence of God ; but if he said tbat 
ithey were deUt$^ wei should cendude that they ac- 
knowledged die existence of God, but admitted no 
system of revealed religisn. There. is only. 'one 
sense, in which the word tkeUt is in the leMt 
degree specific; and this is, in opposition to poly- 
theist: lor, by the first term we should underetand 
a man that acKUQwledges oneXSod ; by the second, 
oue that acknowledges many. 

Theodolite, a mathematical instrument, muok 
vsed in sunreyiogy and which js my^e of variooa 
forms. 9 
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'' THERMonETER, ieiD instrument for measuring tb^ 
deg^e of heat. The Word meam a heat-measure. 
The principle upon which the thermometer is otfn- 
Atructed is that of the expausiou^of bodies, produced' 
by the presence of t^aloric. TTtic quicknlver in the 
bulb bdtog; expanded, <eir€ry increase of heat ne« 
cessarily requires a greater space for its substance, 
and therefore rises in the tube. . In the construc- 
tion of thermsoieters, two extremes, the one of 
lieat, and the other of cold, being given, the space 
between the point to which the quicksilver rises in 
the one, and that to. which Jt sinks in the other, is 
graduated, or^divided into r^ular parts or degrees* 
It consists of mercury enclosed in a glass tube^ 
which is fixed to a graduated iraoie. There are 
rariotts kinds of thermometers, but that chiefly 
used in this country is called Fahrenheit* s, from 
the inventor* It is represented in Plate Miscella« 
nies, fig. dS. A is a bulb containing »the mercury, 
A B the tube hermetically sealed, and it is so con- 
trived As to be perfectly free from air : the mercury 
rises by heat and sinks by coM. The tube is fas* 
t^ned to tiie ftame. 

The scale is thus formed : ice or snow is always 
of the same temperature : so is boiling water, pro- 
Tided flie weight of the atmosphere is the same : 
these then are made the standard points from which 
the scale proceedau The tube is put into pounded 
lee, and when it has remiained in it sufficitotly long 
to come to its lowest temperature, the place against 
the upper edge of the mercury is marked 32^ : H 
is then gradually introduced .into homing water, 
and when it will rise no higher, the altitude of the 
'nercnry is madced SllS^ The ipeoe between th«M 
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two poioto is to be divided into 180 «qual marts 
called degrees, and the parts below '3^, and aboFe 
313 are likewise to be equally divided, and if below 
)S the l€ffigth go beyond 0, ti&ea the other divisions 
ai^ to be marked — l, — 2, -^i See. The scale is 
n^vf to be finished by writing agaiast 32® f taxing 
« agaiiitt 55° Umperoit : against 76° mmmcf^heat : 
^98° Uood-heat: ).l$l? /esoer heat : against £12^ 
ivater boil^. 
The utmost extent ef the mercurial thermometer, 
*. both ways^ is a00° $ and 40° bdow 0, because in 
the former tsese mereury hoiis» and ia the latter it 
cSDgealS ; therefore beyond these degrees mejrcury 
is no guide. ,. 
. * Thib^, in. geography, a country in Asia,' and 

* part of Independent Tariary, extend^, from the 
iouroe of the Indms to the borders of China, and 
from Hindoiflan to the deserts of Kobi. It is 
palled byth^ natives Pue on account of the great 
coldness of the climate. * In many parts, the inha- 
bitants are in a state of coBia4mble cultivation | 
their houses are latf e, lofty, and built of stone | 
the useful manufactures are in 4BQme dq^ree of 
jmprovement. • 

Thundbr and Lightning ase well known by their 
diipfifid effect^ ; but the theory laf ^hese phoBomena 
in ntill involved in some dc^grae of 4»b6CuriQr. The 
' feQOst plausible aceountcf ithem vppeors to be the 
^following. In suismer ^^eat ^unotitles of ezhala*- 
tiens, from sulphureous «nd other coinbustihle sub*- 
trtanpes, are, by the 49olar hest^ vaised into the ai- 
sMsphere, and cavty «ileag with them a^^peat dsal of 
<4dectric uattN- ; so^hnt positive eleetrieity m more 
"Mr liss predominant m the highest x^pns oT the 



4(BMspiierf« Wiitrie ihe vapom^ iMght to be ma^ 
Acued. It ift«tM»g«r in fif^B where T«fMiir ia 
nmra eandttiMd, m aa to be almoH reduced. to 
AfOfify aad stronger still whcm thick fogs 'are ve«* 
aoiTed into cloads. When this matter is aecutsti- 
Istdl In- any partiettlar strata,, it will induoa ia 
tbam ohatigev similar to what is incluced upon 
yklss «f glass piled on each other. Tbertfore, if 
a stnSiNB of air be positively eleotrified, the stratum 
above il isiM be negative, the stratum above tiial 
MfiCive, aad s» on. Nov, if an imperfed oou* : 
«etor» as a dond oomposed <»f vesioular vapours 
ssked with porti<des of air, eome kto ooataet with 
iwo snch strata, the eqmlib|i«im would be restored^ 
and this woald he attended witii a thunder^ehip, 
•mdwithaflashafUghtkiiiig. If a positive stratan 
lie aitoale near the earth, and a oloud intenrene» 
tfie eleotriflal taid will, witii a loud explosion, die» 
charge itself into the earth ; bat if ihe st^tntn be 
' negiiil^ ihe eentntry effects will take place^ 
Thunder, however, is seldom oocasioned by a dis* 
ehsiige of eleelric matter into th^ earth, or from 
the earth into the atmosphere. That every dis* 
chaige of eleetrieity produces some change i^nailar 
10 those of combustion, app^ard ftom this otrcmn- 
Stance, that light and a solpbureods smell aceom> ' 
pany all' deetrical discharges. In general, a 
oeuiiKof liot weather precedes a thunder stem, 
And in summer seldom termin|ites without it. In 
tile East and West Indies, iHiere the dimale is 
hotter than in Europe, thundei* and lightmag are 
Bsore frequent and more violent thkn ih thi# tem- 
perate region. 
Athottder.sterm is indicated by the following. 



^ppearanoei ; viz. yrben one dense cloadyOriBorey 
increasing fast in sise, rises into thohigber regions 
of .the air, the lower sur&oe being, black and near^ 

•level, and the upper finely arehed and well defined. 
Sometimes these clouds are piled upon o^ another, 
uniting and extending their arobes. At the tiow 
of the rising of this cloud, the atmosph«« is com* 
monly fall of separate clouds, that are stationaif 
and of whimsical shapes. Upon the appearaaee of 
the thunder d^ud, all these move towards it, and 

* gradually become more uniform in their shapes, 
till drawing near it, their extreme parts- approadi 
one another, and soon coalesce in one mass. B«C 
sometimes, the thunder ctoud ip^ill increase in siae, 
without the conjiAictiofi of other: clouds, the va* 
poura in the atmosphere forming* themselves into 
clouds wherever it passes. Some of the adscititiouf 
douds appear like white fringes, at the skirts of 
the thunder cloud, or under the body of it,'bttt they 
become darker and darker as they approach t» 
unite with it When the thunder cloud is greatly 
fncreased in size, its lower surface is often r^iged, 
and partly detached towards the earth, but still 
connected with the rest. Sometimes the lower 
surface swells into various large protuberancea 
bending downward ; and sometimes .one whole 
side of the cloud will have an inclination to tbe 
earth, and the extremity of it neariy "touch the 
ground. When the eye is under the thunder cloud, 
after it is grown larger and well formed, it is ob» 

' served to sink lower, and to assuqae a more dense 
and d§rk appearance, at the same time that many 
small clouds are seen, to move rapidly in. varioaa 

.directions. While these eloods are agitated, the 
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ntii coDftnMMifjr lam in aMlMlb^oe ; > tn^ if the 
agitation be reryg^reatt It hails; Wliil^ Mie^wader 
' i^mA i« svellhig to a great' eactetit, -H^ figtiteittg 
darts from one part of it to aniMiier, and ^ktn H- 
hiiniiiatas the ivhole mass. 'The langerHie li|;iit- 
* ning oontinuei^, the leas delM»6 ^tfoes the iAiimA he- 
come, and the less dark Its appean^anee, lili at leng^ 

^It t>urBts, disperses, and sfbefrs a clear ^y. 

"" TmmsDAt, the fifth day «f the week^ so named! 

'1>y the Saxons fh>m THor, or that p^TsoHHIcation oif 
the Deity tioder M'bicbhe is represented as the « 
god of tfaundet', or, noore generally, 'of Tengeane^: ' 
men having leftagined that a storm of thondier #as 
an exprem^on of the displeasure of hearen. 

Tiara, an anciefnt crown iiiliich does nMr appiiar 
Itt have always the samo ^apii. Among the Per* 
aiatts, howeveir, !t was formed like a half tfkoon, and 
from this is derived the mitre. 

Th>^, a regular' swell of the ocean, occurring 
ohoe !h every twelve hours. MThen the moon 1s^ 
Ita' first and flihrd ^larteri, the tides are high and 
swift, and are cwt^ spring tidea ; when in the 
second, lower, and i^loii'er, and calBed neap ddea. 
Th^ motion of ih^'oceah, which affects aflitvers, 
to a certain distance from theAr months, is thus ik* 

* abAbed IChd explMned : !br cei^hi hours, the water 
flows ftom north to ^outh ; ioflhhr motion ^ Or flux, 
which lasts six hours, it gradually swells, so^ that, « 
entering the mouths of riveht, it arivea them back- 

' ward to their heads or spring : after a cbntinuai 
flux of six hnurs^ it seiemfi to i^ fbr lAiout ^a 

^nart^of an hour ; it' then begihs Vf} ehh^'dr retire 
hack, froni north to south fbr sli hours more^ tn 
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which time».the wmtor sinkinf , the .dvera jresnme 
their natural coone ; then, alber a seeniipg pause 
of a quarter of an hooTi it begina ta floWias b^ore, 
andtfaiis alternately. Thua the. sea ebba twice a 
dajr^ and flows aa often.; but not alwa>ys et the 
sanie^ours. The poiod of a flux and reflux . is 13 
hours and 50 minutes ; so that the tides retqca 
later and later each day, by 50 muiutes, or tbrmr 
quarters of an hqur and 5 minutes. Now, 12 hours 
' and 50 minutes is a lunar day ; that is, the moon, 
passes the earth's meridian later and later eadi 
day, by 50 minutes : so that theiiea flows as ofWn 
as the moon passes the meridian, both the arc^ 
abe^ve, and that below the horizon ^ and ebbs aa 
oflai as it passes the horizon, both at the eastern 
and western points. The whole of these pheno* 
^mena are admirably accounted fw^ on the principle 
of gravitation ; according to the oimjecture ^ 
K^ler, that if th^ earth c^^ to attract its waten 
toward itself they . would rise and flow into the 
moon : a conjecture which atlerward received the 
scientific demonstration of Newton. 

Tile, in building, a thin brick, made- in the san^ 
manner as common bricks, though of better clay, 
and used for covering houses. 

Flemish or Dutch tiles weie formerly much used 
^or lining fire-plaoes. They are made of a wbitiah 
day, like the coarse eaithem- ware. 

TiUBRY, a tile-work, a shed under which tiles 

are dried. Ukries, or Tuileries, is the name of,^ 

, palabe at Paris, the sctte of which, . together with 

its garden, which joins the lArnvre^ was formerly 

\ occupied by & tUe wods. 
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. TiMBBR, a naitoe for all kioda of felled and sea- 
IKiiMd, woods, and used in buUdti^, caipentryy' . 
joinery, and turnery. 

Timber, to measure roundj let Ae mean cinsum- 
ferenoe be Ibund in feet and decimals of a foot:, 
square .it, multiply this squaire by the decimal 
0.079577, and the product by the length. Ex- 
ample: Let tke mean oircumferenoe of a trf^e . 
be 10.3 feet, and the length a^ feet. Tbei» 
10.S X 10.3 X 0.079577 X 94 ss 302.615, the 
number of cubical feet in the tree. The foundation . 

• 

of this rule is, ^ that when the circumference of a • 
circle is 1, the area is 0.0795774715, and that, the ' 
areas of circles are as the squares of their circum- 
ferences, fiut the common way used by artificem 
for measuring round timber, diners much from this 
r6le. They call one fourth part of the circum- 
ference the girth, which is by them reckoned the 
^Ovof a square, whose area is equal to the area of 
the section of the tree ; therefbre they square the * 
girth, and then multiply by the length of the tree. 
According to their method, the tree of the last ex- 
ample would be computed at 159.13 cubical feet " 
only. 

Mr. George Smart, well known for his practical 
knowledge of mechanics, in almost every depai*t- 
ment, says, that after making many experiments 
on timber, and comparing them with those of 
Belidore,' Buffbn, &c. the differences were so 
great that it would be wasting time to enumerate 
them. He thei'^fore noentions some useful obser* 
rations necessary to be known by all those me- 
chanics who use timber ; jand points Out somf 
Cfvident errors in a table of Belidore's, supposed to 
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b9 the fcsiilt of mt' vest flei of cxpcnmcBte crcr 
* inodneed in transrene-stnam. He tells us, thai 
a bar of wood, thirty-six inchefl-loD^^, andooe lAcb 
square, sufiported at Hie ends bjtiMr^fropSyWiQ 
•break 'With a weight «f lOt^-ponnds on Ait middle^ 
ifitisloos^attheendit htit if theenfc arefino^ 

' fixed, it will r^re $83 fevnds to ti^ak h, 

• <* This at>t»^Md to toe,*' says Mr. Smart, /< so 
great an error, that I wa^ induced to pnt little or no 
eoMfidenoe in mbiiy of his experineotB ; and, ill 

. eonseqnence,'! made two laths of fir, of the same 
dimeosidns, one with a strong shbnlderat eadi 
end, to prevent its betiding, which having firmly 
fixed in a fi^me, it carried a height tnore than ten 
tfmes greater than that which was loOie." 

Mr. Smart has, in a paper, in the '* Repertory,** 
given directions how to cut aiid join timber io as 
to have the j^atest streilgth, and to torn to the 
^ gr^test advantage, of having tlie best 'part of the 
tree in |he ptace where the hardness and strength 
are most wanted, viz. in die comers which foM 
the aibntments; wherests, the same tree square^ 
jitto a parallel beaiji, Would have been much smaHer, 
and the soft dr sappy parts of the wood exposed to 

. the actioh of the air and moisture. In flush- 
framing it is observable, that the failuee of all timber 
In old buildings has commenced much Sooner ihan 
tf ey otherwise would have done, owing td the sappy 
^ood being at the corners of the principal beams, 
which soon decays, as its spongy qoality attracts 
die moisture ; whexeas die heart, e^ecia% of 

-f oak, will be as sound as the fitat day it was luwd. 
Time, a succession of pbenoihena, inthieiiniv)flnK^ 
or a mode of duration, marked by certain periods 
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•r measuresi chiefly by the motion and rerolution 
of the sun. The idea of time, in the gfeneral, Mr. 
Locke obsenres, we acquire by considering' any 
lKU*t of infinite duration as set ont l^y periodicfd 
measures: the idea of any particular time, or 
lengfth of duration, as a day, an hour, &c. we ac- 
quire first, by observing' ' certain appearances at 
regular, and, seemingly, at equidistant periods. 
Now, by being able to repeat those lengths or 
measU!^ of time, as often a$ we will, we can 
imagine duration, where nothing really .endures or 
exists ; and thus we im^ne' to-morrow, next 
year, &c. Time is either astronomical .or 
civil ; astronomical when consid^ed with respect 
to the motion of the heavenly boilies only ; and 
civile when considered i^i^ith reference to the sub- 
divisions of centuries, years, months, days, hourst 
minutes and seconds, which have been adapted Ito 
this or that portion of mankind. Of civil tipae, 
the modes of reckoning at present usual in Europe ' 
are spoken, of under the articles Day^ Sttlcj and 
^ear, but it will be proper to describe, in this place,, 
a new system which was established in the ro- 
|Miblic of France. The particulars are these : 

The flera of the French was reckoned from the . 
foundation of the republic ; that is from the d2d 
of September, A. D. 1792. On the 2l8t, the re* 
presentatives of the people had assembled in na- ' 
tional convention, and pronounced the abolition of 
royalty. On the 22d, their determination was pro* 
daimed in Paris, and this day was decreed the first 
of the republic 

. . The dispo^tion of the iponths, which were also 
Bewly named, will he seen In the followix^j^ 
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Tin, ill minenilog^y, a gfenud of fbeteb, df 
which tfaere- are three species : 1. Tfn-|>yrit«^ 
colonr intfeTinedrate between steel-grey and bnm- 
yeHow f btit Usually more incHned to tbc first ; it 
occurs masslfe and dissenmiated^ ii^tem^ly it ili^ 
I^K9t<aiiug, sometirinea shining, ^nd seldom pair- 
ing into splendent; its lustre is metaHie; it is 
hfittle,, asfl the spedfie ^fritrity is somewhere 
between 4.8 and 4.8. fMfon the Uow-p^i it givM 



•nCAfiilplnireoas odiMnr,.Biidmehi easily, wkh* 
Mil tieuig raiiiced, mt9 a fcladc scoria. It o«m* 
aMHMcaitefl a j«ibMr€rgneii cslmir to borax. 

It a j^uiid at Wfaeal^BOck and St. Agnwi, in 
Oarawall, whene it ooeins in a vein ab^ mae fiMt 
wide, .«i^0Mnpani«d mAk oopiier pyiites and brenm 
Uende. 

1^ ia &<A ibnad in aiany oountiiea ; V«t yHmm 
lt«Ktirf»at«]l, it Mia TerycoipfdenMa foantftiet. 
In StiMpe llicreaM tonly three tin fiistiieta : Ulia 
first is in Saxony and Bohemia ; the second in 
Carawail; andthciiiiidiB4liat«f Gamoia, en the 
UrdarsaT Portugal, illilbaad inmaiasrfartaat' 
Umb, aa4 in ^SooUi Amaiioa. It it^'worked as aa^ 
•re of te, and fraaa itaM the tin o^ aonimeroe «• 
ahlaiaad. its iMMna fa derived ^n the qvaali^ 
4(rtin wiiiah it^iMMs, and ils uomatiiftie aqiaet. 

IDia is a ametaiaf a stiver- white colour, vanf 
^sHite, aai mallaaUe, gi^iaa out, whiie bending, a 
eraekHagnafiM, is fusibie at a heat unok leas Ibaa 
ibat ^fifniftm, ia salabte in amrialia acid,' and, hf 
iMa aftrac aeld, is ra|M|y oanaavledintoa ifMa 
aside. Tiahas h usaiaiaifiilkantliaeartisrtagaa* 
Itwas aaanii aaiployad hythe ligyfliansia ifcw 
aati, aad b*f iSieOmdn; aaan aSoy with atlar 
nMftals. Koy apadsi tsf It aniar tbp 4iana nf 
««f4iitelead, atauiatalaNlltaiownlAAaaitSi aai 
a!>ren applied iathwfcttficatioa of aaany awsawt ntp 
ajflaaaiy. lleaaerihciiallialQtaKalaabaiBi^aaiiioa 
tiihjbe Mt af ttming, 'or oovarim^ ^Hfaer aaitals «a|b 
a tbin o»dt«f ihi. ThealeliaiinslBWtaaaaaMhen^ 
flayed 4n their r aaaar d ies aonoaininy itia, and pwa 
it thatiaaaaaf Japiter, €bmh mhnk tba salts, or 
ywpa^atiiaii «af am, yata ariied JansA. Siaaa their 
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time, the nature and profierties of tHi bftfe been 
particulady investigMed by many clieniiM,'iBid it 
has proredllie^ul^ectof 8omfrinl^i*tantdiiooyMes 
in chemical science. Tin eadstii; in nature, felt ite 
different sttftes. 1. It is found native ; 3. In tlie 
state of oxide; and/^'S. In that of sulphunted 
oxide. Native tin is in brilliant plates^ or rega« 
kurly crystallized. The native Oxide of tin, wlich 
is the most commoii ore of this'teetld^, exists undet 
a variety of forms. It is generally found crystal- 
lized. 

Of the alloyft, the iftost in^rtiift is that^f tin 
and copper, with, some othef additions, which Ibms 
4»ronze, bell-metal/ specnlom-metal, &c. • Tfit 
alloy (^tin and lead, in equal parts, forms plaisbecs 
solder. The alloy of tan, i^d, and bismuth^ in the 
proportions of 3, 5, and 8, forms a oompotiBd tlial; 
melts ill heat somewhat less than tibat of boiling 
water. The amalgam of mercury isith tin is 
used in silvering of mirrors. Pewter is an alloy 
of tin and lead, which was formeriy rery muc^ 
used, more so than any other metallic alloy, being 
the common n^aterial for plates, dishes, and other 
domestic utensils. Its use now is ainioBt unircr- 
tally superseded by pottery, which is lighter, omr 
readily kept dean, and much cheaper , though eer- 
tainty less durable, on account of the Arittkncai 
of the latter. The name of pewter has been giTcn 
to any malleable white alloy, into which tin laiq^y 
enters, and its composition is so various, that hanHy 
any two manufacturers employ precisely the itaie 
ingredients, and the same proportions. "The fineit 
kind of pewter' contains no lead whatever, bat 
connsts ojt' tin yfhh a small allpy of antiHWiy « and 
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* Bometinvi' a little copper ; and in all tlie siqierior 
kinds of pi^wter, tbe tin forms by far the greater 
part of the mixtare. Pewter may b^ used for 
▼easels opntaining' 'wine, and e?en vinegar, pro* 
vided there be from 80 tO) 82 parts of tin in the 
alloy, without the smallest danger ; hence its use 
as a measure. The specific gravity of a mixture 
of tin and lead is no less than the mean specific 
gravity of tbe two metals separately. 

Tin is moch used, particularly in the state of 
very thin leaves : it is then called tin 'foil. This ia 
mf^e from the finest tin, first cast into an ingot* • 
then lamina^ to a <;ertara extent, and afterwards 
beat out wil|b a liammer. Tin is used for tinning 
4M»pper, iron, &c. and the salts of tin are employed 
in dy«ng. 

TinpUUe tinning. Tin combines yy\i\k iron, 
and adheres strongly to its surfiice, forming a thin 
covering. This is one of the most usellil combi* 
nations of tin, for it renders the iron lit for a great 
many valuable purposes, for which^ otherwisci on 
aocoiut of its strong tendency to oxidation, or 
rusting, it would be totally inapplicable. This ia 
wdl Imown by the name of tin-plate, or white 
iron. • • ^ 

TiTANJcM, a mineral lately found by M. Rlap* 
roth, in Hungary, and by Mr. M^Gregory, in 
Cornwall. It is ot' a brownish red colour, and 
considerable lustre. 

Tithes, in English polity, the tenth of all pro- 
tiiitfi or fruits, paid to the clergy of the established 
Aarchy for their maintenance. 

Tobacco, in Jl>otany, ia thus cultivated. After 
sowing, tobacco seeds, the ground is watered every 
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djur, md in ho^'W^her covered, io prevoit 1u . 
Ifm^ s^sorcbed by th^ sun ; and wbea the plai^ 
•rt ^rawQ to a conrenieiU pitcb, .they are traq^^^ 
pburteJiDto a soil weU prepared-for thei^ iiec€y[>tiop : 
care is aH» token to ,ke^p this ground clear of 
ireeds, aad to pull off tjbe lowest levies of the plant, 
^t tea or fiAew of the finest leaves may hav^ aU 
the aourishiaeni. When jlliese iefi^f^ are ripf;, ' 

• wnieh is known by their breajfing.whi^n heot» the 

• ajbilks are cut, and left to dry tvfo or tbnee bo^rs in 

the sun; aQ»r whH;h they are tied together two 

. and two, ai)4 ^ng^ ro|P£S under a itn^ to be 
dried in Abe air. And when tU^ leaVes are suffi* 
cieuUy dried, they are pulkd from o0f the stsdks, 
and wade up in little bundles ; which beiqg steep* 
ed in sea water, or, for want thereof, in jpou^n»oi| 
water, are t^^isted m nyanner ^f rqpes, an^ the 
twists formed int|0 |>olU, by winding them with -^ 
lijiod of wiU around a $M(^ : in w^h condition it 
is jpipoiied into Europe, whef» it js ,c«t by the 
ts^aooonists for smUii^; ^i^rmed i|itp sputff, Vf4 
4he lili^ Besides the tolNucoo of £kft We»t Indi^ 
IhereiareooBsiderable f[ii|j»tities ^aiUivatfed in the 
J^<an^ the coasts of Greeoe a^id the Arrhijflflg^w 
the island of Malta and Italy. 

ToisE^ in tnilitary mensmailioi^ is a fSi^ch 
jn|ieasur«9 'conlainio^'6 feet;, or a faUU)m : . a s^atgp 
Aoise is 86 sguare feet, aOnd a cubical toise is 21^ 
feet. These two measures porreapond in the'i^vi- 
^ion of ti^f<^; hut these divisions hwg unm^al, 
lit is aaeeasai^y tto ohserire, that jthe^opprtiqi)^ of ith^ 
yard, as fixed by the Hoyal ^looiety at London. t9 
fbe half toise.fw fix^ by t|^e fioyil Aoa^y at 
JRftds, is aa^ to 38^.3^. . , 
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'£ov"az, a gem ol* precivat stoney oHt flae jrdloir, 
ixr g^old coloor. The oriental to|Nu» is moit es* 
toemed. its colour borders, on the pnnge, Tfa« 
oeeidental, or that foiind in Pera, is of a softer sub- 
stance, but its cdodr is .nearly the same. 

ToiNAi^o, a sodden and vehcfm^t gusfe of win!l 
from all points^ of the compass, fr^oent on the 
ooast of Guinea. • 

A tornado seaittis to partake much of the aalure* 
bf a whirlwind, or perhaps of a water-spout, hut is 
more violeut in its eiihcls. It comm^neea very 
suddenly, seretafr elands* being preTioiisly drawn • 
together, when a spout ef wind, proceeding ftom 
^em, strihes the ground, in a round* spot of a lew 
rods or perches diftmete^, and proceeds thus* half 
a mile or a knile. The prenenesa of its deseent 
makes it vebsund from the earth, throwing such, 
tiiiiigs as are moveaUa before it, bill sornn side*- 
ways or in a Iater|d dtreotion from it A vapour, 
kuist; or T|dn, descends with It, by which the path 
of it is laarked with wet. , The fblloving Is a de. 
aeriptioB of elie which happened a few years since 
at Leicester, about fifty thiles from Boston, in New 
.England: it happen^ in July* on a hot illy, 
about 4 o'clock in the afternoon. A few doudi 
having gathered westward, and coming bverhead, 
a sudden tnolion of their' rdnning together ip a 
point being observed, immediately a spent 'of wind 
atrack the ground at the west-end of a house, and 
instantly carried it away, witli a negro mian in it« 
who was afterwards found dead in the path of it. 
Two meaand a woman, by the breach 4if the fl4nv, 
, fell into the cellar; aad one'nsan'was driven fordh 
bly up into the chimney -ooraer. These were pre- 
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servedl, thou^ mudci brtti,8ed ; they were i<et with - 
a rapour or mist, as were the remains of the floor, 
and the whol^ path of the spent. This wind* raised 
boards; timbers, &c» A joist was fbund on one 
end, driven nearly three feet into the ground. The 
spout probably V>^k it in its elevaled state) and 
drove it forcibly down. The tornado moved with 
the celerity of a middling wind, and constantly de- 
' clined in strength till it entirely ceased. 

Tory, ip British history, a political and religions 
ftctioD, or party, opposite to the whigs. The term 
• tory was an opprobrious name fixed by the op&^f 
on enemies. It was the denominatioB <^ the Irish 
rebels. These, according to the mhigiy were fa- 
voured by Charles I. and therefpre the name was 
given to the king's party, at first called cavaliers^ 
According to some, however,- the distinetiona of 
tory jand whig were not Jcnbwn befose the year 
1678, in die reign of Charles I|. when those who 
believed that- the cf^tholics conspired against the 
Jdog. and state, as deposed by Tituff Oales, were 
calteda;Afg<; and those who disbelieved it, fortes. 
See Whig. * ^ • 

Touch, or l^e^ngy sense, of. When :tlie mind 
has conneeted the complex ideas derived from ikm 
touch with the viaible appearance* of objects, then 
the sight is ind^nifely the most usefnl medians 
of knowledge : but in the earliest stages of the 
inteUectnal progress, the tooch is the most nsefwii 
in fact, as man is formed, it then is absolntely ne- 
cessary to render the s^t productive .of most of 
its« present utiMty. The sense of feeliiig difers 
from the other senses in belonging to every part of 
ui* body, fixtemal or internal,' to wliipfa serves ^re 
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dtBtrijbuted. TJie ibna touch U Ihost e(ttvedfy ftp. 
'{flieA to the sennbiyty ivhtbb its diffasMl over the * 
^Mrface of the body. Touch ekistt'wtth tie most 
«XqQviit<B degree of seMibility at the extreml^tM of 
t^ fiagtiv and. thttmbs, and in the Kite. The sense 
of touch is thus very comnedidaBly disposed ftr 
th« purpose 6f encompasstng 8mall<£!t> bodies, and 
Ibr adaptingf itself to the inequaliti^ of larger ones. 

The seinntidtts aequired4iy the sense of feeihg 
•are those of heat, * hardness, solidity,' rooghaess^ 
'dryness, motion, distano^^ %un)K Ito. and aft 
.tliosecorpored fefelfngs 0fif2^^ariS6'fl|iDm aheahhy' 
or diseased st&te oP'lie nerves, and the part of the 
"body n> whicif they belong. The pains of this 
sense are more numerous and yirid than those de* 
Tived fVoi» any oiEhev sense ; and'thereiftre the re- . 
4lols of them oeul^soinff ^idih one toother, constitntir 
«heg«e«le8l«hftreof our mental pnins) thatii, pauilt 
not immediadeiy derived fi%m tensatio^- On the 
othartiamliilspleflrares Mng faint and rftre, hi 
,«ompidrison IriJh others, and particularly tbos^^ 
the taste, hatts but a small shSure in th^ IhhnaliM 
•f'th^mental pleasures. 

TomauiiBin'. From tihe old ^Fientth irord iW- 
imiy whicli is dcrhredlh»u^ Tmm^^ to^'tnm. An 
eseroise of honour ihrnHHrly practisedi '^e^in 
ponces and gentlemen aibrdied apecimenttf their 
^kxtority and eoorage hi pnMic phces^ hy enterin|^ 
the fists and ennoanthring. all opposers. 'They 
'WM^e wed mounted on faorMback, clad in armour,, 
and aoeontred ^Ih lance and sit^srd$ first tiltlftd 
at one another, and then drew fbeir s^^ords and 
lhi%ht hand ^ hand. 
* TjanmUBnni «b Dfieer to whose tmMy sotae 
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of the Bnabgt^ cf^\6!iak tria^glei^ abd of Di^ m^ 

.^thods of determiolfngtlifefrMosh^d'iitij^li^.''' mi- 

•. Hilft purpose, it is dM tftiiy reqtiisitethttttbe'tN^ 

. phene^ of eircles filit tHb that cieKain *t%^ mtUft 

and about a circle, at^isuppils^d to IMs dMd^'WiAr 

* . «(Miiea8Bigfkedfiuitiberofeiq|ttal^rfs. TiMweKne« 

are.denotei«atod ilnes, l^cT^^rtd, tilteaAH ^V^'flftf 

'. aides ot* plane trtalig4o» tAi(y be estiin«M% lM» 

yards, chain*, (ft hy an^olber d^ttite iMistiM, 

Or by abstract kmHiftbM^ ; bbt4h6 i^gteb m/inea- 

siirei by tbe arcs ,of a circle,' contained bctw fau a 

tbe ti9«' legs, h^hg tb\B ahg^lftr ]^t tdt Ka 

eentre. 

, Bxery circle is fliipptxied to' hi divided into see 

. «qiia} parts^ called degi^es; <fMl #lgi«e idto 60 
aquai pturti, caftad tmBuM^. ^A irilMito inter 60 
eqftid p^na, oatfMl seeonda. ' An anfteis asMW-be 
'df ea many dej^frees, aimutes, seceiidli, &bc, a« fi|% 
eontained in tire arc, or ftaft' 4? the droonil^Mte^ 
by irbich it Is rtfeasured/ '' :• " • ^ » 

AVigbil angle is iiieasid^^4ie fc tu W ^j lM Pt ^ 
tbe. drcataference^ .or W*t an abtu# iuf^e % 
greater* tban 9C^, aad an )^u1te %n|le li^leto tbab 
9(f, ]><|gR«»,1iibMltas^ i&c; aire «^^ 
lAyp of tbe ^flgarest* by 'wfarcb Hie aro ^ ilwuieil. 
Thus ive say $4'' 98;60% tbirty^fodr d^|i^^, ttredt' 
ty-eigbt iftinutes; and fifty'hecbwds^. ' ^ * - 

Tbe.differeni^ <if lor arc^fhM 9(f i^rm i^dadraiit, 
*i8 calledtits complement ;<>afd ita \SAStfm^e*^fMlff 

* 180", its sut>pteinent; fbifs in pTate Mibcel. ifig. 
^S, tbe arc AB, is the eoBi|tdiiiienl Hfi : bM ABv 

. tl|^8uppleni^titef*BD. 
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. kA vohord, or aujiteosejis a right Ibie dcawn from 
.one. extremity of an arc to the other : thua BE ia 
^ thfijchord oc sobtense of the ai^c BA£, or BDE. ^ 

^ ' The sine, or, as. it is sometimes called, the riglit 
' ' ^ifi^ Qf ai:^ arc, is a dg^bt line dr^wn fronvone ez- 
\ - tremity of. tl^e .arc« perpendicular to the diameter 
jiassing^ through the other extremity : thus BF is 
the sine of the arc AB, or BD. 

Thei veised sine of an arc is the part of the dia* 
meter, intercepted between the arc and its sine: 
AF, is the Tersed sine of AB» and DF of the ara 
DB. 

The oo-sine of to arc is the part of the diameter 
mlercepted between the centfe and the sine, and is 
equal to the sine of the cotbplement of that arc« 
Thus CF is the co-sine of the arc AB, and is equal 
to BUthe.aine of its complement HB. 

The tangent of an arc, is a right .line touching 
the circte in one extremity of that arc, contiiuM|l* 
from thance to meet % line drawn from the centra t 
through the other e.\tranity,; which Une is called 
the secant of the san»e are : thus AG is <tbe tangent, 
* and CG the secant of the arc AB. 

Thece-4ang^tand co secant of an arc,are the 
tangent ao^ secant of the complerpent of /bat ara: 
thus HK and CK. are the co-tangent and co-secant 
* of the arc AB. 

The lines here described, belong equally to ap 
angle as to the arc by which it is measMred ; and, 
except the chords a^nd ,TeV^ed sines, they are all . 
common to two arcs or angles winch .are the sup^ 
plements of each other. 

So that if the sine, tangent, &c. of any arc og 
angle abofo 90^ are required, it is ^e same thing 
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tt to find tke ne^ taogtni, 3te. of iti*siip|^teiliit, 
•r what it HFsCnts of 180°* 

Tbej ire abo tolled ilid nrntnnl aiftes^ taogpent*^ 
4tc. of the arcs or angles to which th^ beloiig ; 
and thdlogatitbifts of the tiaiohefs by which ttiey 
tt« repreMAted, are the lofanthmic Mes, tsu- 

And as one or other Of these' lints malte a p«rt Of 
erery trigoAomelrical operation , they ka?e been 
cakulated to a fiven radtosi fot d^ery di^ree, iqi^ 
note, Sec. of tht Quadrant, and irad^ in tables Ibr 
use. •. ' , 

Whence, \y the help of sneh a tabl«, the sine, 
tangenty Sec. *of any af-c or ang^e, may be Ibo&d ly 
iosp^ion ; «iid vice tfbraa. 

TiHHiTAMAK) a term formerly appHod on various 
occasloiis ; som^itnes sifnrfyiog one, wfaose fteii<* 
ttments on the tfinity were in any wiM diffepent 
"ftom those of the catholic l^ttfoh } ttnd sometimes 
i one who wholly denied the tdnity *. at pMeot, it 
is generally used to dendle sh. %dvooa«e for tiiO 
doctrine of the tenuity in oppositioa to An UNitAauN , 
which see. . « 

Troop, in, tdilifery econom3K, a smaH body of 
cwralry or dragoons, usually about 5<Kln dnmbtr^ 
eommanded by a captain, and afliswedog to a eom- 
panyoffoot. 

Tftbpfi, in fhetoric, a word changed frmn its 
sattiral slgniilcaiion to anolboir. {9eQ RUETOAfc. 

Ttioptcs, in totronofqy and geography, are two 
circles supposed to be drawn on each side* of* the 
equinoctial^ and ^araHei .thereto; That Oft the 
•orth-side of the line is called the tropic, of Cancer, 
snd kh« «Offth«fn' If opic hitt the name if C^pricOits 
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t9 paming tbroiigb the b^gfuaii^ f^ •those $ij§fU9. 
These are distant from the equinoctial S3^ 29% 
Tw^ cttKi^ drawa at th« same idistaiMe from the 
equator ob ^e terrestrial g)ot»e, haris tbe samt, 
names in geography, and they include Ithat space 
or pant of iIm sphere, whicb is called the torrid 
|{0|Be^ l>e(^iMe itbe WQ is, nt^oetioieor othiar, per.-* 
pendibalar over every part of that zone, a«d esv 
tremely k»9^ it 

Teq¥ wisight^ ienoediy called irone wetght, ia sup# 
ppaed t9 be iNi^ Ipom a we^blt of the same name 
m F«a9£«, ivbi^k wiw taken Ge^m the iLawe of the 
t4Hro «f Troyes. The origiaal of «U weigtits used 
M) ^9gUm4^ was a gnun of wheftt, taken out of the 
middle of the ear, and, when ^1 dried, thirty-two 
91'tbem iii»ne to miike one peRny iv«igjht: tjirmty 
py^my weights, biens ounce : and twelne ouimi» o«ie 
- pom d, AdwwMiriB it was th^iigfet iMffidegdt to 
4ivMe ^ p^Miy weigibt into tweoty^lour equal 
pwftfi, eiAM gnkm, vjbic|> is tbe Jeaat iveigtit now* 
kiiQMMnaiiiiae. 

TwMfisj^ ft sHmiQal iostruMent #f Ibe wvd kwd . 
It a(s. iMnaHy vasAo of toias ; hut aotoetiiiiis of 
•i|iw,ir«ii, tin, or «v«i lyoodL 

1lift)i0ivr, sjMutiUiigi'ft tiih»9 fwm mx to £fiMii 
fat 19 tongHh, nede of tin,, .p^hfaslly ctiaigbl:, «i|i 
huwg A rery large tifmrtuse; the movih^HC^ 
Mug hig eoottgh to Atoitfcndi Ups. 3j meana 
ef this iietrQBifiot Mie vbioe it «fiKiried, w;ilb dis* 
liRCAneM, for a mile or «aore. U m tM&Ay naed 
«t.sea. 

^fW^CMisr, the thind day «f the wiecic, aoswering 
lotbf dies Jlloneif of tfa^ Bonaoa; hot dedicatefl 
hytbe&xonateahfttctf. IThefeoutiaraltiikMke of 
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lfti6 Deity, worshipped under this Qftme, is ii0t 

clearly known.' ' ' ' ' 

Ttw, a measure of capncit^^iWlii^^.'' The 
. EnjE^lish tun contains two pipes, or Ibur h<^iSheadSy 
or 252 gfallons. * 

Tungsten, a m^tal found in Sweden. Ejeter- 
nalty , it is of a dark»hiK>wii eoloor ; ipttmaHy^ di a 

ToNBMDO^ wiTER, a famous ohAlyheate water, 
ibund m England, at a placeaboot five nilii Mm 
the town -of Tdttbfldge, hi the eoon^ ef « K«bt. 
Tins water is recommended in all thi^ emmi Irhere 
tliatoftbet^ah serviceable; the vi^taes «f~tiie 
ibrmer being of the same Itind'Hvith thoMof the 
latter, though weiker. " 

^mcoisE, in natural iiistory, a preoiou* Mboe of 
the Ofnke kind,- and a beautifhl blm ciiftlear. 
Oriental turcoises are Ibund in Persia, the Iniiea, 
jiUid in some parts of Turkey ; from whidfaf4itter 
'place it is supposed that thciy derive thiiili attunu 
The occidental, are found in various parts if AlMpe. 
' TuRKET, one -of the great sovcreigntiev of 4he 
woiM which ineludes many eountriei^ and pro- 
vinces, in Europe, Asia, and Afirica. In BuMpe 
may be -reckoned Romelia, which oompvehenda 
Greece, Hiacedonia, Albania, Mevea, Thessalj^ with 
ihe indttlids of the Archipebgo ; pafiefSclavnaia, 
Croatia,' Se^via, Bosnia, BuJIgaria, ^c-. In Aaialic 
Turkey are comprehended NatoHa, Carananin, 
S^irria, Tnrcomaihia, Diarbekir, and the tiiree 
Arabias. In Africa the countries subject to the 
Turks aie Barea, Egypt; and' a grcsit part of 
Nnbia, The stales of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripolr, 
Are under the prot^on of Turkey. The whole 



li .di)vi4e^ intb ffomBmmmtMf of wMck Hrt an 
underthe care of boglerbegi and tho rest midtr 
pachas or Iwsbas. 
, TvHmy ompanj^. 6e6LB?iirr. 

Tq&mbric, in pharmacy^ and in dyeSoff, tiM root 
of a plant) growings in Madagascar and the fias^ 
IndkSf;itJii(pbarmaoyyitisiiiied ontaiious odca- 
aioiiss pai1iailarlyasa8pectftcinthejiundioe,and 
Mi'^AlMi'dhePpty. In dyeingi its yellow colenr 
Mf^MS^Hds I Jxiti ooosidered by itself, it deea 
not give so steady a yellow i|8 weld. . 

ToRMiMG, in mechanics^ a very ingenious and 
uWflbl aR, by ti^lllcb a great vaHety of arfldes arfe 
manniketnred, by cnttinffror fashioning thera while 
tbey revoWe upon an axis or line, which in most 
eases IMtios immoreable^ Every soUd sobstanee 
in MtUse may be subnutted to this procesSi «nd ae^ 
•cerditigly we have artieks turned in the metals^ in 
weodi ia pottery, in Mne, in ivory, de& .The 
mipleiiti process of turning is that of the poUlnr, 
•irho» in the first stage of forming his wate, stidcs.it 
piece of humid clay upon a wheel, or flat.tahle, 
wbilotit revolves hori«onlally« and in this state of 
irotation of the clay, he ftshiono.it with the greatest 
facility into vesflsls of every d^soriptioii. B«t in 
most operatioiii of the art t.he revolving body ie 
cet or shavad by applying a ohissel, or other syi^ 
able toot, to its surface, wbil^ in motion ; a o^n^ 
dition that requires firmness in the a^ion, yds ef 
rotiiHon, and also that the tool ittelf ftmnU- be^ 
steadily supported. The instrument, or appnratiKf 
for th^ae purpeies, is called a latbo^ 

TuitPENTniE, a resin flowing, either natnraltjTi 
pr in eonsequense of incfsipn, from vamtts 
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florti of bteei $ as the terebintbitt, lareb, piaA ant 

Tuscan order. Bee Architectore. ^ 

Twelfth-DAT, afefitiYalof theCbristiati churchy 
in comnieinoration of the visit paid by the Magi to 
the ibflmt Jesds. « 

Type, ih tetter press printingf. See Foundert. 

TrRAirr,' III antiquity, the same with monarch. 
By the associlation of ideas, the word has come to 
be nsed in an ill sense ; that of a cruel or opprea* 
sive monarch. 



V 

V'is aeonisonant, and as such is placed befirae aU 
the Vowels, as in ^acani, venaly &c. Tbeugli the v 
and « had always twO sonftds, they had only the 
form of the a^tiil the beginnmgf of the fourth ceptory, 
when; the^6ther Ibrm was introduced. In numerals 
V stands fbr 5, and with a dash at the top aa ▼ for 
9000. • \" . 

VAcciWAtiVfN, the inoculation with certain matter 
taken' of 'derrredfrom the cow, for the purpose of* 
aecurikig'^i^itet the inii^tion of the small pox. 

Valour, courage, 'hraveryv intrepidity. A 
generoui^ ^allty, -which ikr from assuming bm-> 
tality and violence) With-holds "the fury of the 
soldier, prbtedts helpless women, iUnooent mfimta^ 
andboa^yage. Nothing which is incapable of re«> 
8i8tane6,'<«iiLn erer be the olgect whereon true va- 
lour would exercise its prowess. Courage is that 
grandeut of soul which prompts us to sacrifice all 
pevfanal*advanta£ne8, and cTen the presertatioD af 
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•or beingti to t lovi of doing our doiy. Tlio ex* 
trcbe of this detei^imned' ooumgie in tbo prtfei* 
•ion of armi, is oalled vaiaur. It is oompofed of 
brarery, reason, and force ; by bravery ure under* 
etaod tliat lively ardour whioh f^res us tor th^ com^ 
hut ; reason points oul to us the method of oon* 
dnoting it with justice and prudence ; and foroe it 
necessary for the execution. It is bravery which 
animates the heart, reason springs from the soul, 
and force depends upon the body i H'ithout bravery 
we fear obstades, danger, and death; without 
reason courage would have no legitimate view $ 
•lid.wilboutfoeoe it would .be uselesBt' these^hree 
^alities should ooncur to form true military valour. 
• Valve, in hydraulics, &o. iaA kind of lid, or cover 
of a tubcyor vessel, so contrived as to open oneway, 
but which, tlie more forcibly it is pressed the other 
Vfay, the closer it shuts the ,aperture, so that if 
either admits the entrance of a fluid into the tube or 
vessel and prevents its return ; or admits itaeseape, 
and prevents its re- entrance : such ate the valve* 
in pumps whether for water or air ; and .such aitt 
those in the different. parte of tlie veins of the. body 
wiiich open towards, the heart, sufferii^ the blood 
to flow to that orgai^ h^t preventing its return. 
See Vein, 5cc* 

. Vanilla, a little black seedi growkg in the hot 
climates, and used ii^ the. composition of chocolate, 
and to perfumie tobacco and snuif. It m supposed 
to strengthen the brain and stomacU, 

Vapour, in physics, an assemblage of vesicules, 
•r little bubbles of water, filled with, air, which, being 
raised by the action of beat continiies to float till it 
he edndensed. • The bodiea of vsppur irhich float in 

i 
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tbe iMMm^^Imm^ waA which in that stafttioft ftm 
«aU a U n A »are raiani in immense qiumtitiee. Ihr« 
Halley attempted to celimate the Fi^^Nwr drawB: 
£rom the MedJitemneaii daring one euany day ^ 
•ad, bgrcalimlatiDf .the aarfiu^ of that sea,' and 
naking an. expeidmeat .#n a «maU quantity of 
water^ he was led to sqpposek that it might he al 
least 5280 mtllioDS of tuns. Dry winds, also, eaifj 
off eren a larger propprtkui. 

It is by vapour ledescending io thesudaoe of 
liie earth, in yarioiisfiiiniai that aU the phenomeBa 
of dew, rain, bail, and amw are produoed* If dw 
«oId wind, or etiier cause, happen to aot eaify 
enough to. pfeei^itate the ▼esiciilei, bcfove tlM 
airri?e at any oonsideaiUie heifj^t, the drop^, wdudi 
inaoahortadesfeentdo not unite to any oanawten 
^Ue degtee, are small; and thus is Jormed whal 
ipe call<dew; now, tfaia prac^iilatiott n^gularljF 
liappening with respact to that vapour whidi risen 
Ifite on a summer's day^ n fall of dinv la the natmni 
oonaeqaenco. 

If the vapour is mora copious, and the hfiglit to 
whidk it rises somewhat greiAer, than that sop* 
posed above, mkt or fog is produced ^ if higfaev 
still, a* mtall rain. If no cause of condensatioB 
occur, it accutnnlates into heavy clouds; 

TAftUTiON, in geography, navigation, and experi- 
nental phikisophy, a term applied loan inreguhirily 
of the n^faetie naedl^. Though the poles of a 
magnet are denominaM noHh and tmnil^ th^ do 
not oottstanlly, and in ail parts of the eatth, point 
due BOflii and south, hot in most places, to the naat 
or west^f them, and wMi a considerahle variataon 
in a ooano «f tinba. ktUhe Cape of iQood JBiapo^ 
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iiHmn/ in 1486, it ^as discomtfcd by Ihe Fortu- 
foese^ there was' no viriatioD ; tlie needle ibere 
pointini^ due north : in 160f , it was abcmt f de- 
grees westward; in f0^5y4»wa8 8^ W. ; in \7W^ 
about tl"*^ W. ; in 175d^ about IS"" W.; and in 
lf74, about 31i<> W. At London, in 1589, tbie 
variation wm ll"" 15' E« ; in 169d, e^ £. ; in 1684, 
4* 6' E. ; in 1657, 0; in 167^, S** SC W. ; 169% 
6* W.; in 175S about 16* W.; and at present, 
about 21® W. Besides this poYar Tariation a magf- 
netie needle, exaietly balanced at its centre, will 
lia?e a deeiinaHan at its centre of aiboilt 70^ This 
is called, the dipping of the needlk 

- Varnish, in its more usual sense, any gln- 
tineus and ghmy lujuor, "with which articles of 
manufacture nay be covered, to improve their ap- 
pearance,-^ to defend them- from injury. Var* 
tiiahes are usually made -with gums «nd spint of 
wine. ' ' 

Copal or the best white varnish, is made of Ve- 
nice turpentine, copal, elemy, benzoin, anime, and 
tpliite rosin. 

' Varnishes for etching may be purchased ^ready 
prepared. Their materials are nearly as foUow :. 

«« Hard Tarnish.'' Take of burgundy pitch and 
rosin, of each (ire ounces, asphaltum, one ounce ; 
ilrst melt the asphaltom, then add the other ingre- 
dients ; when melted, stram it ; and when cold, tie 
it in a muiiKn bag. Ot take a^haltum, mastic, 
amber, ef each half an ounce, wax one ounce ; meh 
them, and make them into rolls or balh, as above. 

- "*< Soft' varnish." Take of wax, three ounces^ 
masticb, two ounces, asphaltum two ouncei, \ melt 
alidislrain,MMl vakcsuto balls as abefe,. . 

113. 
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4< TiuiMntiM vttnush." Tkk^ of yeU^w 
fiMir tmtieeiy spirit -of Unrpcntkie, wcHNiceB ; p«wr 
fllfr the rofiioi and d^gistrwith tlte tvrpentiiie ii»^ 
gvntle Ileat, till «U'i» 4filR>N«d. 

*< MaiBtio T^nraiBb," :/!\|ke of gum mMic ter 
oii|ioe8'iii«ty {Nnwdereit/'oil of torptiitMftf «gtt 
gonoes; 4ig<Mt 10 l^geHQe heat,(tiS} digMlf«4r4kta 
ponr-off.; • , * ; . ., ' ^ ^ 

The sfft y«riii9h«s «9t only used fo« s^p^^iny' 
oat. 

< «< AsphaUtinl vw^tsb/' l^ike asfilialttim, or 
Jfovrs pitgh, four ounoea, ef ii^iiits of paq^/^toiam 
eigbt oundes^; atfd dig^t as above. 

Vassal^ io feedal custonui, oqt wbo, in vsCtm 
lor the posscBaio» of laacl, owes 90m»e,J«r attest 
homsgf^ to ^ superior iii isliom it is^ii^ wii^ft 
u4¥Mii^, in oatfi^ of bis miaeoiiAiiot, it/tevir^ 

Yav^ a itissel used tohol^^vinpsy^aod Qtl(jffr.Iiqus»a» 
.'. daring' tbeidme of their preparaitioti. 

YsetETAOLB. SeeP&Airr; 

Veini iiiL anatomy, a vessel xthkik ffc»eives the 
blood brought by the arteries, aad c^rriesit back te 
Ae-boaft. . Veins are oontiauaiiDns-of the eslfeme 
caiHUc&7 pasts of the artewmoieGtflcl'backtBgaiR 
1}>isaf|i lliSs heart. U|iitii^tiieir€liai¥iela««$3they 
%pproaeh the heayt, all the veiua i|UiiiMife% teaa 
^bvee tmmks? the omU' catW' dftift tn ibmh wfaadk 
bifiags the'blood:frem allthe partsiabovetli^ hesit ; 
the vena iiofraoMtfiiii^j 'Which. %i|igS^<bhlodl 
ii*oift all the parts below .thehMirt .; and iho |ms^ 
which^eakties'the Uoodlo the'lifOf. , ) t- ';. 

^iiiiLV]ii^>atiiner]m4<>f]»aiMShi^^ iikieilieee- 

' BtfiMT.' ' \ '.•.fir.)-. ; lA 
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tkttwk velUf aEQtjrtbiag'Ctfreredi^lDi }mt\ ^pfk. ilnft 

* is^vorad «o th« iraifiile, with ^ olose* slM^ft, £n«y 

fltuCv f0iTOedof{Mriiif4l^«tbi«9td^«ftb»Lwar|u 
nihiQli Ae wonkmaa pirts, «fii fi loog diaaiiell^ 
iVnWri «r aofidle, mad wh^vli bo .ailerwar4'^ cute bj 

ibMi0edl€i,^4i«#i|48oftbewafp. Thabiwiiiuy- 
i»wl f 4 afriflpf of f ^i^^fife jft gttoce and Italy. 

VsifKiU2fO»i« joiQery) a kind of inwr{|uetry« or 
^nli^ipy,. It 4M0«isls in ^iffiiluag ordinary woo^ 

«itk 4|ua k^wa of a^^poii. WU 
VBiriMMi,OQ»»ii, an #rt of apeaking, by mc»ns of 

:wiii«h the biiouMi foioe and otber sounds are ren^ 
ioiod andibfey aoif tboy firoooodod fmm Tarions dii^ 
4nimt)pla49ia;tboiigh.lboi«ttei)(r'da?a«ot cli^gf 
4iia idaoo, and in many iimanc^s dof» nojk ap^oar 

• 4«' ifiieakr U baa boon auppoM to be i^ natnial " 
ipeonliarity, becaoie fow, if any» jfistwp» ba^ 
iaamodit by being tangbt; and woibafo bad n^ 
fuka bud down fiMr acquiring it. It aeems to baro 
boon in conaofottnoe <tf tbia notion that tho niwf 
^WtHloqniam baa btan appUed to it, frpm a aup^ 
■poailion that the voice proceeds from the tbofax or 
fAmlU From nnmorpvis attcailive <d)(|innMionf, it 
ippe^im^niliqttbat thoi^rf in not peculiinr tp oer^* 
tSiift indif Htuilff) hnt may with faeility W aoq^ir^ 
^r«ny'll8iwp<f^«oousaiip(|lvpenration. it^onsiata 
MMWiy m <iUie imitaliim of (HmnAi, as .they oocnr in 
9imm^ Wofnp^nied ^b i^ppn^psi^tiEi mim >vf 
ffnob.ardwtripiianiM nmy bo4/coiH9iKfin. I^^dipg 

« t||frminis of. ibn^ohmpoiii'to Skfmtf the^d«c^pti<Mf^ 

■' An0r ono pboabattHtry, wit) iW a little 'WrpWi^ 

^OtAbm-mi^ iittibiiiMMMb/i noiHrm^#^r 
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^ft savrorliy tflmiif-box wfaed opened or sbnt, or 
«bj a large faand-bdl, or a cotk-entter's knife, a" 
irateh wbile^going^, and ttmiiberless otlier man!- 
mate oljeetB ; ' br the v^ioe^ ef aniinals in their ra- 
rioas situations^ and necessities', such as a eat, a dog*, 
or a hen enraged, intinoidtfttid, confined; '^t: ; 'or Co 
Tary the character of the dmnan T0f6e 1^ shrilN 
ness or depth of tone, rapidity or di^wyng* of exe^ 
cntion, and distinctness or ifhperiection of ai#en* 
isting, which may be instantly chafbged by holding 
ihe month a l^le mOne openf or niore cleted than 
. , nsoal, altering the pointiOn of the jaw, keeping the • 
i tongue in 'any determinate sitifation, 9te: And 
every one of the imitations of the fenfriloqaislB 
will be rendered more perfto by piac ti slng them 
'4it the reiy time the 80unds'bhi'beard,^hi8tea4'0f 
^depending on the memory. The Iditfing^eoiidifion 
iyf performance is that the voieies aiid sounds of the * 
dramatic dialogite.to be exhibited, should' succeed 
each other so rapidly that the audience should lose 
'sight of the 'probability that one actor gives efl^ 
to the whole, and that where the bujanuess is simple 
the aid'of scenery or local drontnsta&oeshould'be' 
eaHedin. 
- * Ywttmi the most beautiftd ' star in the heuweag^ 
is known! likewise by the naibes of the morning an4 
evening star. She is the constant attendant on^he 
mm, and is never seen in tiie eaMem quarter of die 
h^yens when that luminary iidilthewestem quarter 
Venus has been sometimes seen movingacross tike 
iiilti'rdise in die form of a Ubck spbt: this is dllM 
Ihe transit of Venus. <The 'ttwristl of VebUs hap* 
pened but twicfe ^Auri^ the'''taM<\eettnwy tfc«. in 
^^*1769v'«M i^' otheif #il|<^)e<Mir 'im tte 
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«|il0r «f tliis dietionavy and nuMft of Ins oonteinpo- 
iVMriMwillbe no more, n;Ei. ia ^74.. Fnm the 
Iramit^f ^6003 in 1761 waa dedaced tbe sun's ^-^ 
ndl^ and of ooiirse bis distance ftom.4e earth 
with fery ffveai^oeuraey. Tbis diftance w^s fooad 
to ba MMnewbera between i^5 & fi6 auHiontnf miles* 
Tim being ditained .tbct<dijBtaiMeB of tbe. Diber pl^ 
nets were easily found by observation and calcn* 



VaftB, iaigsraiiu»ar,.».«ord ezpiieasing an z&tt 
miatieo ; as, the nM roavedt did roar, or was. roar-* 
iii^ 'nwiebieMofaffiribati0aaretbree;tbeeZ'* 
istenoe or qenditieii of a tbing, the action of a tbing» 
ami ibe HJStiQsi wpon a tbiiMf ; or, acoording.to tbe 
cenunan tKfinitifln, being, doiqg,.iuid enffering.. 
. Fiem Ibe. several speeies of affirmation here 
eoumsvated,. arise tb^ distinction between neater, 
active fuoui passiTe verbs* 

' A ^f verb neater'^ is that «f bich sio^ply affirms 
the being er «iistenoe of sometbing ; asy yoa Urei 
ysBdnnk. 

A '^ verb active" affirms tbe action of a tbing 
IHth refecence to eome determined object i as, you 
drink watev. 

A ** Terb passive" affirms tbe action upon a 
tiling ; as, water ia draidc. 

^^ Verb aabftaotiee," tbai w]|iich expresses tbe 
heing.or: substance whi«ih tbe mind forms to itself, 
wbeiber it be substantial or not i as, I am, tbou art* 
. f ^ Ajudliai^ or<helpiiDg verb," one which serves 
In. help ibe eoi^agation of vei^ in genenL; ea» to 
bc^tohavie, .. 

VenniTBa^ a^ pignnent, spmetimes used for % blue 
edeiavbut. nece &e||aeatly« wMh » miilMire o£ 
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yettow, fbr « gveoo* NaliTe Terditer is made of 
the Upis armenusj a mineral substance found is 
Hnngary ; but tbcf factitious, which is 'the most 
eomnon, is said to be usually manufactured in the 
feUowingf maaner : the refiners pour their copper- 
water into « quantity of wbiting^, which sobstanoe 
unbibes its vitriol and copper, and HkoB becomes 
Tarditer. 

Vermes, in natural history, the bst and lowest 
ehss in the Linnapan system. The animals in this 
class are not merely those commonly known by 
the name wormsy but lycewfse thlMe which hdre- 
the general 4sharacter nf being sldw ib*m<>lfoii; ni a 
soft -substance, extremely tenacious' ef lll^ capable 
of re^produoing suich parts of their 'body Us inay 
have been destroyed, and inhabiting moibt'pliGtes. 
^'Uera are five orders in tbis' chiss, viz, It^mnatL^ 
Intestina : MoUusca: Testacea : ^Sobphyta; - 

VBiu»i.uoN, a red' pigment, of a hue; between the 
f««r]et and the crimson^ . Than are-iweicibdi of 
vermillidn ; the one hatiiral or native, andthe ellicr. 
artificial or factitious. .. ' <''..'• 
. . Natir^Termillionis.immdinjBeireEalsiWer-minea^ 
in the form of a ruddy sand, which only leqviiesto 
bepuriiied. 

Factitious or common TermMlion is made ti 
the red sulphuiet of mercni^, eras itwas fynAe^ 
called,- factitious cumabar, imdaoed to » very fiiM 
powder. . . , r , . , 

V^BMER'tcaUf a scale whwh is well adapted fbr 
the graduation of mathematical instramenta, thw 
called from Peter Vernier the inventor^ Thift 
method is derived from the following principle i if 
two.e^sial UneiA«\d B «re so divided, that the 
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Bomber of eqoal diTiinons in B is ^ less Aaii Hm 
aamber of oq^oal diTisioos of A, then mil tbh excess 
of one division of B above one division of A be eom-' 
pounded of the ratioe of one of A to Ay and of one 
of B to B. For if A contain 11 parts, t^en one of 
A to A iS'as 1 to 11, or ^y and if B contaitt 10 parts 
then oneef B to B will be as 1 to 10 or ^. Now 

11—10 _ , rru I 

A — A = p^^ = A* The vemi^-spale, as 

spplied to the barometer, maybe thus ex^ained. 
If each inch «f the scale of variation i»^ ^e bare- 
ttieter be divided into 10 e^ual petfs, marked 1, 9, 3,' 
&c. uioreasing upwards, and « vernier soaie^ 
whose length' is '^S'of an inch, be divided into 
la equal parts, marked ^so l, 9, 3^ 4, Seo. in* 
creasiag downwards, and so placed ae to« slide 
aloo^ the gfnteaied scale of the barcmieler, the 
aitiinde of the merctvy in the tube above the suir- 
Aiice of that in the bason may be ibund in inches 
and hundredth parts of an inch by these scales* 
If the surface of tbemeroniry in the tube do not 
eoi^ckle with a -divirfon in the ^scale, place the 
index of the vernier even with the snr&ce, andi 
ebserving where a division^of the vernier ooincidee 
with onem the scale, the %ure of the vernier will 
shew what hundoedth parts of an inch are to he 
added to the tenth immedkit^^ bdowthe index ; for 
each- of the ten parts on llie vernier is'equal to^he 
tenth of an incb, and <a tenth part of a. tenth; bufr 
^e tenth of a tenth is e^l to^lgth^ tliue 

A "T- 10 = J-:—, = — Let the surface of 
^ 10X10 100 ' ^. 

the mercury ^]^e3IlsceUadiesvig« 34, be between 

§ and 7 tenths above 30 inches, and the index of the 



Tmw%«H^t ^WMsca even witk it» jBud the*fig«m 
«pett tbefT^lliier being oheorveAleeouiddativiUiB 
4Mm:<»i4heie*le^ Ibe ■Wtlidfe Of the. ineroory 
in tlie tooMeler wUlbe3e inchee^ ^M^tHmwad 
f ^MttiMttis ef en ineh, er '30.a2< 
. « V«nK»f ie peetry, bMs^or parte e€arQeBi^tunl» 
the eedenoee lof wUck areeunfleBui imcku. .The 
herm^ny of every T^rse 19 conq^eie in ,Mt€. 
I^ertes ere itiede up of feet;^e immiier end spedee 
of wliloheee«tiftatetliedwieaer)Qfihe.^iifee«..'fai 
tte Oreeli eild Romen tenifieetigi, mf^-wmM^ 
ternrined by iteqeentityi intberSftgUeb, yiKJOr 
ielMippliedl^eepenl*- . « • .. • . , .: 

Tbece «re*otily tb«ee primeey holde e£ veri^'^ 
tbA BngVeli l^PgJBege I iMttbeMi neyhewM 
wkbeUrtkeipecieftaUeMbi ;v a^.:.. > 

y i^«9ettt» iSdt^n, in Ftenohdnetarfi emea^Mte 
ofeUtlieFi«eebiBSMily,in!tin]inmr.ltta. ftSi 
ee oeHeili beoense tbexingvef 4lle bcU Ixtr tw epm 

: . Yeeuen/er a fawoiie faiaeine»; ftr hertlieg eMinn*^ 
Me, eiMiet^d about eit naiee :eeat ef. ihe ^ of 

. Yirrnnni^nri inViin^ —InariiiinlialnTni ■iiihiiii 
to the idieeeaektn whMl Ibli Wne w lu^ 
Byfflpteei»iewi (tseitBietaeii the-sbtHoiiii ind yhy* 
akrioery of tbe hM^ ibet^. ^ iiehh :eA eMMete 
knewledipe ef rthe prki ol p fcif eadptfietieeof g hn i te f ^ 
of feedings eKordsing/^ieieflhetWfllie'end hlgh^ 
nsdftil aniqllU, 1% the eetetltiety^niMitienelr, the 
study of the principles of his art, tbie Ustory Of the 
disdises which he is eidtcd 6n to leUefe, and the 
aaethodii df ttealhi^ theib'»thi^ he^ been fiiwd 
nost sucoesifiily are ei essentnlNirthe elvdy ef 
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hMuk MHMMny, aid Ihe ^mamA ' lanlMi H if 
c9qkM«d;t#0 fD the «Mriic# ^rictitfOMer.*. Umm 
A« ttKwiiky of tt ut i b M ifau w M l in wbkk4k«ttt 
^(MM bt tegvthfly tauglit, sb^ wknck <ll«f btcn 
fe i iiii ted in thiftcomitry only alMPit H l> k4i y«i«fc 
Thil MtiMisbm^nty knovMn by die. naoM of th« 
VoteriiMfy €6)te|«, 19 ai 81. Fuienw^ «biNit a 
iNMii Lod^, ind ig moder th« ilivelioa bf a 
able prdfbiMMr^ Mr. ColeiiiMi, by wb«ie 
«»iHioifft, liiili}r tbiataiids of boiM* bavo bten 
Mfod t» 4m oouMry^ whicb wMA oibe^iaa bav€ 
baett loit.fblMf h the ^i^aM of froper mumgepamU 
III ilitiport of tbai coUag« a aflii i« aUowed ioMrily 
by ParliariMit, laoidol' fvit^aoabMxriptkiiolroiii 
MRiDbi 0)m ba^o tbo priTflege of ^eiokag tbeir 
lofMllllitllii' A>r lIMdioal adti^ 
' ¥iftkAtt(lli( ^ t^gmkit iteciiM'OOil motion «f o 
%6dy. M lA (MnSiilbfii, ^#blch Wihg fkoely outl^ 
{l0b««fi^«#b4^bri4biraiMfHitoiidotoiMo. Tbd 
Tibratiom of the salM ]lctoNluiltim »^ all ill «(pMl 
Hmttli >M MiA In ib« teiiio tetttiide. ttl mrt> kktitode 
8 fCMMiMi 89| iM>^8 YibHKdH acJMIld^i , IM 
lotog^r tfio pehdflbltti,tbo1oiigfor theiiaaoi itf fP 
taiiob^ Si«nM»»tiM; 

VicAK) in ecclesiaatica] (M^y,r« d telgyw a n Wbo 
doea tba '#ity ^ a bbutoh wbiell bfe n« i^tor ; 
tbittf «b«r«b^ b«M^lb tftd bakKlt4tfpdbKc bodies, 
br «f layaaett^ #bd reoei^^ th« g^t^ytfaed, ahd iri 
|»m« biitanaaa^ «li««DMiloiiai, tfM wba ajypohu 4 
priest with a eonvenieiit salary. 

- ^ VHit'fpy, «ti oftfior, ifibo,40fl.ibo appointmettl 6f 
hia ^ove9e\gn^ petfbnDa^ki §0010 aerate territory, 
•ir tha fbooliMa of a king. 
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FfcooMr, dr Tswomrr, a tiOe of BobiKt j. Lite^ 
tally, the tenn Ticonnt answers to that of ander'^ 
aheriC Those divistODs of England which, ae< 
Gordiiigrto the SaxoD language, are called shires, 
hnvBy according to the Freaoh or Norman, the de* 
nomination of counties. An earl or oonnt is^' 
Pf^P^Jy'the chief officer .of acoonty, and a yis* 
•ount is his deputy. Hieniy-VI. is said. to haTa 
tot introduced the honorary tideof vicount. 

VicTUALLmo OFFicB, m British p<^y, an offiea 
to which belongs the concern of victiialling, or 
supplying with pro¥ision£i, therqysljiairy. Jt.ia 
hept on Tower-'l^ill, in London, hut ite agents aia 
dispersed in yaiious parts of the kingdom. 

ViNBGAKy (from the French vin aigre, f< spur 
wine),'* an add liquor prepared $vm wine and 
?adoua other liquors. The^Uquofs to be made into 
▼inegar, are fermented by hemg set jn the sun^ and 
by the admixture of ao«l sttl?sMttH^,.but chieHy by 
imbibing the oxygen of.th|e 4^r. 
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VIOL, a musicaiinstrumeQti;mqi|i^ withstringsL 
Mid played with a bow. Tp.ithis genial descrip- 
tion, belong a ocmsiderable number of instmments, 
difiermg from each other in aize^ nmnber of strings, 
and, consequently, sound. 

ViouN, a species of Wol, with, fpur strings. 

Violoncello, with tha Italians, the same with 
the fifth violin ; .which is a little hass-violin, half 
the size of the opipmon bassfiolia, and soaiidinff 
an octave higher. . .r -T 

Virgo, in astronomy, one of the Kgns or <56n- 
rtell^nsoftheaoriiac, and thesixth in order. It 
i^^id to contain eighty^irfne stars. - 

yt9i^, yizm, i»ori«itdf^Q^eriweBts,ajai»i«tBK 






«f state. Thegrand^ or prineTiaitr of ike Ot- 
toman empire commaDda tb^nvbole army^ aod pre* 
mdes in the diFttQ. 

VnioN, in physiologyi the act of perceiringp 6b* 
jects, by means of the organs of ng^t. Modem 
phiiosbphers agree in supposing vision to be pro- 
duced by rays of light, reflected from the several 
points of objects, received in at the pupil, refracted 
and collected in liieir passage through the ooata 
and humours to the retina, or the cboroides, and 
thus striking, or making, an impression ou so 
tnaay points of' on^ of those, membranes; which 
impression is conveyed to the optic nerve, and 
thence to tlie brain. 

* VrrEixus, the yolk of an egg, ivhieh, by 
chemical analysis, is found to consist of the follow- 
ing constituents, viz. water, oil, albumen^ gela* 
tine. The principal use of the yolk is to famish 
food for the young chicken before it bur^.tbe 
shell. 

VrramcATioN, the converaon of a body int« 
glass. • See Glass. * 

Vitriol, a combination of sulphuric acid with a 
metallic oxyde. An oxyde is what is commonly 
called rust. It has received the name of oxyde be- 
cause it is a combination of oxygen with the snb- 
atance of the tnetal. This combination is called 
oxydation. Yitriials, so called from their resem- 
blance to glass, are now denominated sulphats^ 
See Sulphate. 

VrraidL, green, is the modem green solphat of 
iron.. 

VrraioL, white^ sulphate of ^e. 
' VrrEjOL) ^/ae, sulphate of copper. 



yofcfltilw#» w^twNui g which •>■& ipiitea wnMm 
aod tmiPk^ febn^gb cftrities in the mrM^ wAmm 
fires, are Gonttnuall^ burning with mom orleis 
BffC9f aeoQtfNUng as (hejr .«« iofluencwt by «ai|Bes 
If bicb are biddeii fipqa human iny^ertigatioB^ 

y<iLXAij»if, or 04i4r^i»iii tbip hrancb of pcmoo 
pUaii»e4 the Ua;|er wunt;, in bo90«r of Ge)y|Mii flf 
BoIflgM* who wa« tb^ ^ tbut hi4 Iq Ibo 4iw»r 
leries irbioh havp mooa Wi» <svriiid fo npoob ftrr 
Ibsr |iy Hignm Vo|ta» aAi»di^ Itf^lMQ* and of M» 
by pur (oountrymaa Dr. ]^?y, f^cretairy of tb# 
Boyal ^iety> bM profemtf of cbeoustiy at tb9 
Bo¥al InstitiilioiL 

In 1791, GaiFaoi of Bdogoa ^KacpYenMl that f 
4aad &Qfg mey ha?e its qiuMlea. bo^u^ht iola «c* 
tMm by Tery siuall ymntiiriea of electncity. fig. i« 
PbK^ YoltMam^ Se aUo 4iscoTered that thefamf 
motidmsiaay be preditcfMlio ^be dead anii^al merer 
)y by marking a ^mm wuca^An between th^ nervef 
and muscles by means of conducting aubstanoea* ^ 

£x^ U If a living &qgt or a Uve iAf 99 « 
flounder, ha?ing a slip of tmfoil parted upon Hf 
back, be placed upon a p«ae ef aiuc, wibeteFfr a 
yinrou nic ation is foriped between the zinc aa4 
tlfitfqil tbe spasms of tb^ muscjijBs are esccited- 

g. If a pt^rson p(a^ a piece of o^e P>0ftl 99 9 
balf-crovrn abovo^ W 9 piece ef some other mala) 
as ainc bidow his tongqe^ by bripging the sntsf 

9dges of these pieces iu i^taiC^ he will peccetre 
a peculiar taste. 

The ponductora ofthe Q«|lv9i|uc 4nid ave difid^d 
into the perfect and imperfect. The perfect Of^r 
ductors consist (4* ipetaUus substw^ae ^d char- 
««1. The impeffed.eoiidnctors ure waM M 
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'oxydatingf fluids, d's the acids, and all the sub- 
etances tibat contain these fliifidk. ' The simplest 
galvanic combinations muft consist '6f thi^e differ- 
ent conductors, not tvholly of one class." When 
two of the three bodi^ are of the first dfiss, the 
combination ia^ skid to be of the first order; other- 
wise, it is said to be of the second . ' ' 
; It seems ta bef indispensibly requisite that in 
simple gaWanie circles, the conductors of one class 
Should have! smne chemical action upon those of 
the other. Ex. If i piece of zln<5 be laid on a 
piece of copper, and "a pibce of card oi» flannel 
moistened with a solution of salt in water, and then 
three other' layers tn the same order, and so re- 
peated several times, 'tlie whole will form a pile or 
iyattery df theji?r»<th'def. 

When the three bodies which form a galvanic 
circle of the fh^t order are laid upon one another, 
the npp^r and under* one not touching, then these 
iwo eirtremes are in opposite electric states. The 
galtanid effects may be increased to any d^ree by 
m repetition of the same simple galvanic combina- 
tion. These repeated combinations are called gal- 
Vanic piles or batteries, which may be cbnstrocted 
of variotis forms. • 

' Ex, 1. Take a number, say 10, of plates of 
'silver, and the same number of pieces of zinc, and 
also of woollen' cloth, the last are to bfe soaked in a 
solntion of sal-animoniac in water : with these a 
fWefis to be formed, as in fig. 2. Plate Voltaism, a 
piece of silver, a piece of zinc, a piece of cfoth, and 
thus repeated. These are to he stippOttdi wifli * 
|h)ree rods bf glass a, 5, c; and pieces of wood x and 
% and the pite te eompfete;*«tfd %]11 afford a toii« 
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wfmi fssrrmt ftf dedric A\^^ tbvnmib «iiy ipolitlaetr 
ing suM^QC)^ : thus if Qoe hand be ajflied to th^ 
Ipwef plate und the pther to the «P|ter oqe, a ahedl^ 
will be felt, n^hich i9 repeated as oftea as the .coa- 
tact is relieved. Ilie plates will 4B<xm became 
axydnttdf ai)4 req^f ol^iiiog vx order to noiaki^ 
tbeinact 

. 3,i^otherba^eryeollsistsofaro^ofs^afaef(0^ 
^j abape, as fi 0» %• 2, ^otaivipg a solation of 
'fldt 4pd iyater»iiito ^aph of these eatoept the two oa 
in^ .o^^de ,is jwt a plat^ of »nc s, and anpther 
iSi^^x;^ t^^e pistes eomiD|inicate by meaps of 
the virps m Wy ^d so fastened that the silver x in 
oneglass is cei^qected with the sine g in the cttber^ 
when one hand is 4^pped into the first gUuKS, an^ 
another in the last, a shoek 4s felt. Tb^ glaaiep 
.^i^ be of any number. 

It wassQonascertained that if asingleepqibiiiatiafi 
of threecf]inducting s^bstanees.prodi^ed acei^iaeC- 
fQet,aaeQoad,and a third-would produQeadqiiblean|l 
treble effect. If, for instance instead of sii: § )mm# 
iu the ab<^e e^iperim^nt tbe^ had been ia or 20, 
arraiu^ed jn the sfMDe rmanner, .audit pei^en werp 
U>j}\fi.on^ h^d into %^rst. and th(S o^^ int^ 
the last, he would feel a consiaerable shock* 

*3. The most poQ?fni^^t kiad^^f bal|ery oopaiate 
of a troi\^4i A B %. ^. wade .of baked jm«od, three 
Inches broad and a^out as deep ; ip the si^ea pCtk^ 
l>^u^h aregTpavef opposite to fdith other: u^ 
ea9J» P^f F ff ;gPOpyes .is fixe^ by cement a plate of 
zinc and silver soldered tifgetfcer, and in |l|e wcder 
^ ^rff ?*^ 55iPc>hev ap4 ?!ipo, the oennenl mifi^ 
be tiled iP,so,as.to;preircuitaey;cQaMiini|ioatioA.ber 
tTKeen tbe.difi^ pH^, . Jte oeHf ^ to be fille^ 
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Wilb 1^ wilf^.Qt ivater aadiii^opf «^$ wliei^ ^ 
CPrnmimici^ipn i^ nii^ebetween the first an^liMf 
•elU bj l^c! m^anfi.of th)9 )iapdfi, a strong shqcl^ in 
fidtft Ibe l!liCH9k^ is )Gp]^ a^ piien fus the coo^ js re^ 
|MW€4* 'XM» bA(tei;y nrfisiDyeBted b)f Volta, who 
mmg fiie GxnUjid^^ pf Galya^ii, irapmcid up(M| 
4l€fp so much as to reader it a nevf science $ hea^ 
1^ V ||#P^Iy> ap4 wUl, probf^bly, be.uiu¥eRsaUyi 
denoiniii^tc^ Yol^sai. The spark taken upon ^ 
plate y Gfitw^ tl^e h^tfery by means of the Wfres 
$ ^, will j^j^we gpnppwdf r^ pharcoal» gold or utit 
Tor-leaf ;ii\d other in^aioix^able f ubstan^^ - 

Thiskio4.of bat^ry^i^y.be enlarged to jalnuKil 
•py fas$0Qt: %. 5. .cepres^ts one, four tinies M 
]«cge as^hf^iSliievm by Sfir« 4* the serera) p^rts m 
^idAed'byfieMift&orafy^ps* 3atterie4Biof,thifihii}()ba?# 
bfen noBslruoled.so iMrffe^ thftt tbo plates used cpof 
' « lai^eAiaraurftoe of iv^ny thou/i^od ^qpare feet^ Bjr 
tDMuui of ihflie the mPst.briUiapt distToyeries hfiro 
lNMir>inade. . Many subitaDOes that were 4hougbl 
lO'be sb^iile Iwfo. beenjinalysed, and.decompon^** 
cd ( thus.if-patashplaeed ou the glass' F G« and'tb* 
lifOiOiulBiofitbe .wine Z^tQ be. brought togotbfVyrtbt 
lalft ^icb was. /e8teeiAfd*a.<|iiiiplejobstaii^^ 
be foiiod lo.«tfiisi«t of.aimetalUo subsjCao^ iM 
Hgyfoo. . DThe oew meliil thltf ^i^mi is ^«U^ 
9Maiuiini,.aQd ^baa many f^um^s fx^rjii^ }i$ 
fl^wifie gravity is less than that of .water, l^ng^bnl 
only «hottt half as hvaviy as ihat fluid. AsimU 
hr ivcisiilt ,«ceuff8 .with jregaiid to floda»; aud thf 
IBClaUic base is^ciiRed sodiuin. Pot«akiOP«tai|^ 19 

parts of} ox^geB,raad;85.of<the .base, bu^^ p«Q^ 

ertions of soda are 20 of oxygeuLaDd QQ'Ojf motiir 
base« . r »Vh^ba604f/spdit£OY(Md««|i is rf 99m^ 
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what greater speetfic gtifity thab tbat of potash. 
Byfhe same means amihoma, or volatile idkalii 
has been decomposed, trbich is fomid to hare a 
metallic base possessing the most curious proper-* 
ties. A moDf others it combines with mercury and 
renders that fluid metal solid, thongh oiily the 
twehe thousandth part of ammonium be usi^ With 
the mercury ; it not only renders the eomponnd 
Itolid, but has the effect of reducing the specifid 
levity from 13 (that of mercury) to $• By the 
lielp of this battery Dr. Davy has decomposed snl*' 
phor, charcoal and phosphorus, and they are all 
found to be combinations of oxygen and metallic 
bases. The same result have been obtained in ex« 
periments on many of the earths ; and they will 
probably all be ibund to be eompoo&ds possessing 
constituents of a similar nature. Hence it has 
been inferred that there are two grand prineiito 
ever operating in nature, vis* the oxygenous and 
inflammable, for it is found that the^ new metallic 
bases are, in the highest degree, inflammable: th^ 
take fire by the contact of the feast mcnsture. Dr* 
Davy, in the course of his researches, has been led 
to conclude that the principles of voltaism are to ha 
referred the n^^tiveand positive principles.of eleo>* 
tricity. He found the natural state of « variety of 
bodies such as to justify this conclusion. Zinc toy 
instance, he ascertained to be in a positive state, 
and copper is naturally negative; these brought 
^ together exhibit signs of attoiction. All adds, he 
says, are naturally negative; and alkalies,' eardia, 
ice. positive, and from a combinalioa of these -n* 
suit neutral salts.'' . ' > . 

Es. If sulphate of wda, whiob Is ft aeatral sak, 
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jirUl be 4ecQWlMM(ed : ^he .i|f:id pvili bp found attracted 
l9 ttie positiFe wire z, and tbe aUcfii t? tb^ ni^gsi* 
lire c. On ti^ sapae f^nciple tbe decoinpositioa 
ff water is explpinf^d: tbe oxygesn^ <(f the wa* 
IWj being neg^tivi^y i^^tracted to tbe positive $ide| 
9Xfi tbe bydr^feo ^ {^tt;r9^cted to the negajtive. Thfe 
general law seems to be tbat difiese^jt cbeinica| 
agents have nv^ a rei^on ^ voUai«m that some 
Me attrs^jted to^eibly ^ the potf^i^i;^^ pthe^ to tl^j^ 
IMi^ative side qf t^ g^l;ran^ ignrfngeffif^nt. 
To sb^w the deiKinw^tion of wfter by the toI- 

W9M glaefli itiOw A B %• a. ^ith pure distilled wa<r 
to, and fonneotrtbe isnf^ » 4r,. wbicb pass througl^ 
ttfi oQrkp widi.the .asinc and ^ppter wires z c &, 
4i. and if tfie h^H^vy be. ip 4*i9W i^stiqn, there will al- 
«Mit iipMdia4fi|y:procee4 9 stream of gfs from 
that Yfkfi whMb,i9 cmooeted with the ntegative en4 
«fthA bilteriri.Wbifib is hydrqgep gas: fromth^ 
•Ibar wine (Osqrgpeii gB» «a e)iK>lr^. The hydrogei) 
Hfty b^ .eolWcted, bitf th^ ospygen upites with 
tho whiB. Hence v^tftism i«W^Ptfs $o>e a peciiT 
liar mo4e of exciting el^etnoityy by the chemical 
fotion of tcertain bodies upon o^e anptber. The 
fl«ydation of wteiaii$ prad^ioep it in ,gre|it ^u^n^tiies. 
It is by the, ozjrdation of the metallic folates ^^ 
the voltaic effect^ are produced, of ce^r^e itf^ ^c* 
tion is greatest when the troughs are first filled, - 
and it becomes less and less tiU tbe pbites are com- 
pletely oxydated ; when it ceases, tbe plates must 
be then removed and the^ozyde cleaned off before 
they are %t for fariAier e«p^rin;ientfi. 
' YviA4J9^ in 4iviQHy» t^e pmp l|y whi(^ ap ^ nr 
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Mnt tvanilatioii 0f the Bftle hi distuigttislied. H 
is in the Lfttin tongue, and it said to have beeft 
translated from the Greek of the septoagiat. It 
was formeriy known hy the name of the itdic, or 
the oM. It was the commoB or valgar Tersion ; 
before St. Jerome made a new one. The vuJgate 
at present used by the chureh of Rome, is tlie ver- 
sion of saint Jerome.- 

VuLtOR, the vulturCf in natural history, a genus 
of birds of the order Aecipitres. The birds ^this 
genus are rapacious to an extreme <iegree, ttid 
sometimes 'fted in the bidst of eities milerri6ed. 
They prefer food that is taiiite^' to thai whicb is 
fresh : they are found most mimdrons in warm cli- 
mates, and must be^ regarded as a rice of eieatures 
eminently useful in clearing ^hesor&oe of the 
gh>be from putrid remains, which "wonld-oliierwise 
infect the air, and produce all the ravages and 
mortality Df pestilenee. There ase seventeen ^e- 
iines,\of which we shall notice only the Tidtar SagitK> 
tarins, or the secretary valturej which is distiB* 
fished 'for its size^ when standing upright it'isliitt 
a yard high . It is found inAf rica, and in' the PliiU^ 
pme islands ; it lives on vermin, it lakes up tsr* 
toises in its daws, and dashes them to the, gnmsA 
with the greatest viotenee) and will repeafetl^fra* 
cess till these animals are -completely killed. Piatt 
Nat. Hist. %. 48. 
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U, the fifth vowel of our alphabet, la short in 
many words^ as tiA^ tun,^c. it is iengtbdied.bj[ m 
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fintkl ^BMtune^ iuhe. It is mostly long in poly- 
syllables ; as in tenton, curunu; in some wordsil 
is obscnre, as in naturej venture. See V. 
I Ultrammune, in painting, a > pigment affording 
H blqe colour. Ultramarine, so called becauss 
Ibronght from beyond sea, Ibat is to- say, from. 
JlindOistan and Persia, is a trituriawition of lapiff 
lazuli. If this pigment be now used at aU, it is 
lOnly in miniature painting. It is veryiexpensiTe, 
and rarely otherwise than gntty. 
- IJmbeb, in rpainting, a pigmMit, affording a£no 
^ark^ brown colour. It is an earth, and was for«« 
merly brought from. Umbrta^ in Italy. It is used 
in two states; the first, its natural one, with the 
simple precaution of ievigatipn, or washing; the 
•eeond, that in which it is found after being burnt* 
'the hues of ' burnt and nnbumt umber greatly 
differ flrom each other. 

- . UNiTAiiUMs, in ohttich histmry., a sect of cbjris* 
^Boa^j who hold the unity of God in the strictest 
•enter to the exdnsion of Jesus Christ,: and of 
«rery. other person whaterer, from being named or 
compared with the Father, as equal to him, or any 
libing but whoUy dependent on him, who is ** tho 
Mes^and only potentate, the king of kings, and 
loud of brds." - This account wiU evidently in- 
clude the Arians, as well as those who consider 
iCbrist as a mere liuman being, bom as other 
human beings. See AauN, in which article for 
« externally' reed ^ eternally.' While it is admfttted 
that those Arians, who do not allow Christ to be 
the object of dirine worship have a title to the 
daitti of Unitarians, it cannot be denied that Arian-* 
JsmiltdootriBethatismttthonthededine. Th# 
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rims', Adl^ ^ft^ ddVMk ^tlftcD Ooiti Wf 4lMi6*pi^ 
sons is the ^eMMM^ IMH tli(^BiMblMlllMfMl%> «» 

(lMy^^»M(nl^tt% <#' 4ir IM^ (Mrit Uttt*. 

ifittHifM^aK in the hhxM^ ihOi^W Mitalfiii^.*iH 
the effects of the fill: «s>«h6^«9Nf i4ltt#pN^ 

Oonci tit tiinoii wyvvtafmB Bsn ^g&mwtMf*tmwtsnig 
bad* ' iipecial * c<Mi^iiiikMi&<(My n^llf'CMff/'lttil sptfflk^ 
Mtt ftn<f acftin^ fKnit €M iMWuM a^iMiaKter mi a* 
muer ma* ^tel" dM)ifttifkbrttfbM^lMfii«f4r]Mtt* 
Hiir elauii^te fil^ttte^ tUa iM <kf <Oitfi. fiTbtf 
N^^fn iirail aft VMf aMIti'oi tf^rMflMff dlvlM loiaaF'- 
ledge to all maiMid ; aa nmlei' <GMf t|l»liediar 
all tynglsi ttf ilia 44nN^<; 'k9 ltf# IM^ 
mg p&W0t' And- duAtoill^'flMii * ^M^'iV'idAKi Hil 
ited^dPjiid^Aa^wMd^ifilNiUMHdtff. Aa 
ivtiitj >^ Ool fttfeat'M^ '4f¥eaf' Mittinar. liii 
}OM»a»llit:f Ky i^^fWitiiif dfifl^ ^kliMif dnyviaa^ 
ttetol; add iba oenaSiy 9f li IM ^r i^nitaaiMi 

VnttAn tiiUJOTl, %iifj ffwrrtb iRLf iniwf aatedtaf 
Cainstidtof, ffnftNllif Wftotif, 'sMiaf fiblfty maUM m 
fights di cen6|^cdM^tt9, af MM) a6 t^^uad oti lrft O ^ 
The ^cttsi^ f4 tRe tri^NiM>B««Ciite« a^ng^ opiA 
Hetatia and Boh«toia,^iki lire fif^opdadat afilfait 

w(b!W«wri i«if2cf» ileH^^ tba cbait' 4f 4Ml • ftttr 
«f sd wmiy f oiaties, aid g^yn kHth i<^w suarif 
dfettomiimtio«a of Ohrf^UitBl I ^tmM li^aririn^ 
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Mm IK^ ^((iiiid s^at of their 4&titAn(il they «!<<< 
maxMMm cUed 'JUbfottam; and ftom at aetile-: 
n^eiit KMule in 9pper Lu8attai KhM ifty niiks* 
ciuitWMilof DiteMeD, they are g(l#eriQy te^^ 
on the eMoKn^ bj the nuae 6f HtmkdUii^, 
GtMDe penecoM hr^tbren, ha^itii^ ees^^ted fr<% 
Moravia, were veeeived bj Nichdaa-I^ws, co^ait 
of Ziosendotfi <pi whoae eitate they hidK a tmWi. 
I^hegromid idiOttedl to them for thifrtnirpode, 4^ 
mi th^ Me of g biU, called ButM'g at fi^a^cA- 
mU; fi^hiiiee thi^ took oceaMi W tfUt tlfd^ lieW 
■etHemeiit, Btrnkutt 'VThe wMtfli <^ th^l<<$MI?< 
Tbe QBiM iMelUHin are nMch «ttiilshed to ii^u- 
tft^ntai as ir^ «* toeaf ttililS^ ; dt^hnnt^pii ef 
Ulie feagtfi, dirtf 6[^ lota, ^ diabdt^e th^ ^HI df 4K# 

rttttdmentafa liiKerite, eadi called JMo-ketnfl^i f^ 
die oh^ la th«ii(8iirf of St. tM»uUf, tee ot!K<<r lir 
Gr^nbuid : botb <^ theae were ^ W tb liyli e d tfnj|e»> 
we (vrdtabura oftBe^rofWiOT OtetfftrtL There 
aYb dad ilelftfeii%tf t^t FiAM^ HM Vm^^M 
Niffi^d, nahf Min^fceaier, ii^ B^^i}. Tb6a6i 
|wdplo n¥^ tA d^bMhxuxtStfisi dad prdvide' wit their 
litoniF y hot m/ ft^ ttdke a cenaMMi- MMk (if thMi 
property. They wear a plain, ooiAii^tb' 'df^a,' iM4 
m^MtkMf AdfhodicarUi aM tlM»eoik;«HM. 

fhm^i> kingdoxtt of GradI liiMbi dhd Irefand. 
mil iitte WdA ^tea to the i^aiitf^ Ui ^kih our 
Isadora are {lartlddlarly int^riiiM, ih m jf^f i^OO, 
Wh^iT the mrito M#ee& G^ A^n diiid Ire-* 
land vfiiy\*eftBeted. Ofeai Britam ifidiiid^ £af-< 
land^ iSeoilini^, aiid Walesy and- uM a6' deho-^ 
niulaied d ih6 iMgcoi jtf the reS^fifii ^ ^eeetf Atftoe: 
See EiioiJi^it*. ;l|ja BHtiah einrplre as a whefd 
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iado/deS) besides the United Kiogdomj my ipstoi*- 
mwe possessions in the nortbem parts of America; 
in the West-X^dies ;. in Asia and Africa. 

In Europe besides £ug^d» Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales, it includes the Isles of Wight, Angle - 
sea, Man, Orkneys, and the Hebrides. The isles 
of Gnemsey, Jersey, Aldemey, Sar^, and Malta^ 
«nd the rock of Gibraltar. 

In Africa, Cape->Coast Cai^tle and some inferior 
dependencies on the c^oast, of Qninea: Sierra 
Leone and the. isles of Goree ; St Helena and. the 
Cape pf iSood Hope.^ 

In Asia, Bombay ; the chief, part of the penin- 
sulaof India, Ben^, and some subordinate depend- 
eocies in Bindostan : Trincomale i^id Coluinbo in 
the island of. Ceylon ; Botany Bay and other parts 
of New-Holland; : also lajt^ly haye been added, by 
tiie valour of our country piei^» theisle? of Bourixm 
and St. Mauritius. .t . 

In America, Nora .Scotia, Canadm the Labi«dor 
eoast, and past of Yutacan ; also Demenura^ Sori« 
nam, Newfoundland, St. John, Obpe Breton ; the 
Bermudas, Bahamas, Jamaica, and excepting St 
Domingo and Cuba, aknostall the other islands ia 
the Westrlndies. . * 

Unitbo ProMAcef, so. called on account of tha 

Mtioble nsistiinpe which the inhabitants fonnedy 

; made to the tynmny of Spain,, from which, thej,- 

by the aid of the English, squurat^ themselTes, 

' and established an indq^ndentgqv^nmenty at the 

head of which was the Staothold^, which see. 

In the course of the French Berblution tbese pro* 

▼inoes were o?er-run by the French armicBi'the 

stadtholderate.nbolishedi and theprpTiAfief wera 
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erected into a republic, called the republic ofHoUand. 
From this state it was raised to that of a kingdooiy 
and one of the brothers of Buonaparte appointed 
king. This prince, preferring a private station to 
that of a king dependent on the tyrannical will of 
Napoleon, resigned his crown, gave a public de- 
claration of his sentiments, and retired oat of 'the 
reach of the disappointed Emperor, who seized 
^pon that as a fit opportunity for putting the finish* 
ing stroke to his ambitious projects with respect 
to Holland, and united it to the French empire. 

United States^ see America. . 

UmvERSiiLisfs, a sectof Ohristians whoprinci* 
pally contend for this one tenet, that all men shall, 
finally, be received into the happiness of the life to 
come* 

The following reasoning on the question, and on 
that side of it whidi a large number of Christians 
have in all ages embraced, is undeniably deserving 
of consideration. It aims to erect its hypothesisi 
the one foot on the doctrine of Arminius, and the 
other on that of Calvin. 

* * The Arminian proves, from scripture, that God 
18 lore; that he is good to all; that his tender 
mercy is over all his works ; that he gave his 
eon for the world; that Christ died for the world, 
even for the whole world ^ and that God will have . 
all men to be saVed. 

* The Calviaist proves, also from scripture, that 
God is vrithout Yariableness or shadow of turning ; 
that bis love like himself, alters not ; that the death 
of Christ will be ^cacious towards all for whom it 
was intended: that God will perform all lus plea- 
mse ; ind that his council will stand. The union 



Qf tbefe ^mp^ml pnndpies is Ijbe final ^eitoralioii 
of all Qdeo. 

< Taking die principles of the CahiQlsts and <)f 
^he AraiioiuDs.sep^rately , we find the former teach- 
ip^y or at least inferring, that God doth not loTe^ 
all^ but that he made the greater part of men to he 
jeadless nioouments of his wrath ; the latter, de^ 
daring the love of God to all, but admitting his 
final failure qS restoring the greater part Thjg 
|Gk)d of th,e, former is great in power and wisdom, 
biit deficient in goodness, and capricious in his 
conduct. Who that views this character can sin- 
cerely loFe it ? The God of the latter is exceed-, 
j pg iy good, hat deficient in power and wisdom. 
M%o can trust such a being ? The Arminians^ 
themselves, were formerly called universalistiJ* 

Universe, a collective term, incli]|ding aU worlds, 
and all created things. 

UNivERsrrv, a name applied to a national esta- 
blishment for the benefit of let^nin^, wherem pro- 
fessors in the several branches of sdence and Jiolit^ 
literature are maintained, and w'^ere degrees, dt 
honours attached to the attainnaents of scholai^y 
are conferred. Such an establishment is callecl a 
university or universal school, as intended to em- 
brace the whole compass of sthdj)*., The universi- 
ties of Great Britain are seated fit Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, St. Andrew's, Glasgfpw, Aberdeen, and 
Edinburgh. 

Ursos, the bear^ in Natural History, a j|ena8 of 
the class mammalia, and ordq^ fera, pf ^hiclr 
there are ten species. The Ursus Arctost, ar browti 
hear, is met with in almost all the northern coun- 
tries of Europe and' Asia, and lives soiitatv in r^- 
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mote fbresff , iubsiating principally on fruits and 
other vegetable tabstances, and occasionally, de- 
▼ouring .animals. It is particularly fond of honey, 
and is said to possess great sagacity in discovering 
it These animals are often taken young, and 
subdued to a great degree of tameness and doci- 
lity, and taught a variety of tricks and dances. 
Ursus Maritimus, or Polar bear, is nearly double 
the size of the common bear. It is completely 
white. See Plate Nat. Hist. iig. 47. It it chiefly 
found on the shores of Greenland and Hudson's 
bay, and it inhabits only the coldest regions in the 
world. In winter the Polar bears ingulph them- 
selves in the snow, or immure themselves in Some 
cavern where they' pass the long Polar night, 
making tlieir egress with the re- appearance «»f th^ 
sun. In summer they are frequently found on 
large masses of ice at sea, and swimming with 
great excellence they pass from one of thes^ to 
another with much nicility. They are sometimes 
however carried to vast distances from land, and 
perish for want of the means of sabslstence. They 
generally produce two young ones at a birth, and 
the attachment between 4hese and the dam is one 
ef the strongest exhibited in the whole animal cre- 
ation. The natives of Kamtschatka always avoid 
firing at a young bear if the dam be present, as 
the rage of the latter to revenge the injury is active 
«nd unbounded : she moreover deplores the de-- 
■traction of her cubs by sounds and gesticulation 
indicating the most violent and heart-rending 
•orrow. foldmgthem, though lifeless, to her bosom, 
attenymng to recover them back to aaiflsatioii, and 
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contiiiali^ by t^mi long aficr tbe laft ^sfpojii of 

life ba8 been extinguished in them. 

Usance, ii^ commerce, the tiine fi^sed fof th^ 
|myipefit of bills of exchange,.]:eckpned either fvoQi 
fke day qp wjiich the bill is ]|cpepted,.Qrfrpfa tha^ 
of i^ 4l^, T^^ying in different co^ntrie^, and ^nt 
called) because, wholly depentjent^n tise or citstom. 

Ua^ER, litei^ly, a * door-keeper.' ][t i^ a false 
pronunciation qf the French ^^^oif^ier^' foriped 
mm *^ui^' Vadoor.' JLq Britain, usher is tl|e 
iPlune giy^n to sevei'al pul^lic officers, iu ^hich 
sea^ it scenes to be synonymous witl^ ^geant 
Tbese iishers are in waiting, introdoce ftrangeni, 
jAd e|;ecuie orders, ^ those of taj^i^g ofienders 
into qustody. Usber is also us^ as the ((^nomipar 
tion of i^n assis^nt to a schpol-ma^ter ; where il 
f^ms to refer to his office <xjf intrQ^uang the 
fKholars to lesurping. 

IjjS^EB gf the black rod^- one of ihe gentlemenr 
ushers of the court. He carriefi tfie rod al the 
(feast of ^tf. CsbBqrgey.and is ^ployed to correct, 
by its touch, aigr knigbt who n^ay k9J.e yflfeoded 
fjgsdnst the statqtes of the order. He alsp anres^ 
^te delip^uents qf qu^fi^* 
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W^. lb* ltWWty-?6fst. letter tf OHr.fJBbftV^ » 
ffompos^, jis its ftmiue implieSi 9^ tt.Hro v% or ?<% 
bftth M^ v.^gd fil^iqg .fprfo^rly .written as th^ tj. 
It^afl cWeflj^ i^ w^e.^nftojp^^j^ 90i;t))^j» ^atiop^ 
.*® ?re«?'.t<W^.^xpp«, .pritpns^ 3^^ ^ no^ 4?owfi 
in the Hebrew, Greel^^R l^tm languages. ' JEven 



now it is iio4 to be found among the ^Prench, Ita- 
licms, Spaniards, and Portuguese, except in proper 
liames and in terms borrowed from languages ia 
which it i^ originally used, and then it is sounded 
like the single v. With us the w is a consonant ^t^ 
the beginning of words, and a vowel at the end^ v 
It may stand before' all the vowels excepting «, ait 
in xvfiter^ wedge^ winter ^ wonder: it may foUow 
the vowels a e p, as in hw^ dew^ vow* ■ See v, u. 

Wajpers, are made with a mixture of fine floui^ 
isinglass, and a small portion of yeast. These 
|>ei()g beat together into tlie form of fine batter, il 
IS spread on even tin plates, and dried in a stoyc^ 
and cut out for use. 

Wapentake, a Saxon word, synonymous wjt(^ 
hundred, and is used chiefly in the northern couur 
ties beyond the Trent. 

WARDMOTk, a court kept in every ward ip 
London, usually called the wardmote court ; of 
this court the inquest has power every year to en« 
quire into all deficiencies with regard to theoiBcers 
of the ward. 

Wakp, in weaving, the threads that eactend" 
lengthwise on the loom, and across which the 
workman, by means of his shuttle, passes thu 
;thread8 of the woof. 

Wassal-bowl, a large drinking vessel, in which 
the Saxons, at their public entertainments, drank 
](iealth to each ot^er, saying * Wtes heel !*— ' Health 
W to you ?* or * Vour health !* The Wassal^bowl 
is therefore the wseshael- 6oa?/. It was also a Saxon 
custom, to go about with $uch a bowl, at the time 
of the epiphany; singine a festival song, drmking 
* the health of the inhabitants, and. of course, oof- 
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l<ecthi|f money to replenisb thecWn Thif cxfaibsm^ 

ih>m\vhich christmas-boxes, christmai-aley bell- 

lDen*8 verses, aaU carols, are all, probably, mortt 

' or less deriTed, wafr called wassaling^ and Ibose 

-^1^0 practised it, wassalers. In Sussex, and some 

^oth^ parts of tbe kingdom, tbe primitive cuscomy 

and its name, are still retained. 

Watch, in mecban|cs, a macbtne which shows 
the iSiarts of time, and may be carried in the pocket. 
The ipvention of the springy which answers to the 
penduium of a clock, and without which a time- 
keeper for the pocket cannot be made, is attributed 
both to Hooke and to Huygen£(. 

Among the first watches, according to the 
modem acceptation of the name, that were made 
in England, was that presented to Charles (I. This 
was inscribed, Roheri Hoiohe inven* 1^58. 7. Tom* 
pion fecit i 1675. • •, 

Watch, Deaih. See Dum. 

Water, in physics, an incompressible fluid, com- 
- posed of oxygen and hydrogen. 

\!K^TCB«i^ott^, in .natural histoty, a phenomenon 
"wyidk is conceived to be occasioned by the coo«> 
gips of opposite winds in one point or center. A 
water-spout is commenced by tbe formation of a 
dense cloud, the upper part of which is white, and 
the lower, blacks From the inieiior limb, depends, 
or rather falls down, a conical tube, the smaller 
end approaching the surface of the water, or 
earthi over wl^icb it happens to be raised. On the 
l^th of August, 1687, M. de la Pryme observed a 
spout in Yorkshire. The wind blowing at the • 
.sametinaeoutof sevci-al quarters, a great vortex/ 
or whiiiwind n^as created amoug the cloudh from 
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. l*hic^ 4her» eTeryt fioir and than dropik 4ovn a Ibnjf » 
thin, b)«ck pipte, ia wblcb he distibcOy beheld' a 
liQQtion iifce that Qf a screw, continually drawing, 
jRKid screwing up, ^as it were, whatever it touched. 
In its progress it moyed slowly ov6r a grove of 
.|l*ees> which bent .under it like wands, with a cii'- 
.cular m^otion ; tore olT the thatch of a barn ; bent 
,a large oak-tree, and broke off one of its main 
branches, which it threw to a considerable distanc^. 
Th^se $p(mt8 are also called typhom and iiphon^. 
When they occur over a river, or the ocean, the 
Vater rises to meet it, some yards abore its level; 
ajnd it i» often scarcely to be distinguished^ whether 
this column of watef, or the oohej ig the fir^t 
formed. 

WaXi fn liatural hlftory, an iinctuoufi 8.ub8tancf ^ 
with which bees build their cells, and which they 
collect from the aptces of flower?. The bees carry 
IJbe /artna or polkn% on their hinder legs ; but, ac- 
cording tq Re.aumiir, ^hijs ^^ does not contain any 
real waxi nor is this latter tFubstance produced by 
tbe miiui^ of the farina with a glutlpous liquor, 
hy trituifttion, or by any ot^er mechaniical procesf. 
4fter Jl9ng and attentive obseryation, this natutralist 
fouad, thfit bees actually eat the pollen they collect, 
and that thin pollen is converted, by an animal 
process, into wax. 

The pollen ga,thered by the bees is pf various 
colours ; but the combs tney construct are always 
qf the sa^e. Every coipb, eapeciaUy when it is 
newly made, is of a pure white colour. This is 
liable to be iiyured by age, the operation of tb<a 
. air, and by other accidents. To hleaoh wax, there- 
fore, it is only necessary to extract the fbre^ 
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bodies that' hvfi insinuated \theniiielves into Urn 
substance, and observed its ong^inal colour: hence 
the distinction, in commerce, |»etween white and 
yellow wax ; the first being bleached, and the 
second only melted. 

Weather, rules forjudging of: 1st the rhdng of 
the mercury in the barometer, in general^ presages 
fair weather, and its faliiag foul wirather : when 
' the mercury is conyex it is in a rising state, but if 
'the surface be concave it is falling. 2. I^ very 
fiot weather, the falling of the mercury indicates 
thunder. 3. In winter the rising of the mercaiy 
indicates frost. In frosty weather if the mercory 
falls much there will b6 a thaw. In a continued 
frost if the mercury rises, it will snow in a short 
time. 4. When bad Weather happens «oon after 
the depression of the biercury, it will soon clear 
up: on the contrary there will be but little faff 
weather, when it proves fair shortly after the mer- 
cury has risen.* 5. In bad weather when the mer* 
cury rises much and high, and continue so two or 
three days before the rain is over, then a continu- 
ance of fair weather may be expected. 6. In ftur 
'weather when the mercury falls much and low, 
and so continues for two or three days before the 
rain comes, then much wet may be expected) and 
probably high winds. . 

WEATnER'glasses, Bee Barometer, and TasR- 

MOMETER. 

Weaving, the art of making a web or weft of 

'cloth,' which is done by uniting threads alternately 

crossing each other ; the warp extendingin length, 

and the woof in breadthi If the origin of weaving 

be inquired for, it ought surely to be derived ftoni 
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l)ie art of matting grass, reeds, and tht diYided fi)a« 
taenia of panes. 

Wedge. See Mechanics.' 

Wednesday, the fourth 'day of the week, so' 
named from WodaD,MV6den, or Odhi. Ash* 
Wednesday, the first day of Letif, so called from 
the ancient custom in the Rotnan church, of 
sprinkling ashes upon the heads of penitents. 

[Week, in chronology , a period of seven' days j or 
one hundred and sixty -eight hours, containing one 
complete planetary cycle, according to the ancient 
astrological system. 

Weight, in physics, the same with gravity. See ' 
CrBAvrrv. 

' Wheel, and Axis'. See Af echanics. 
' Wheel Barometer^ this instrument is shewn in 
tig. 16, Plate Miscellanies, vol. i. A, repriesents 
the quicksilver in a glass tube, having a large 
round head or ball, and turned up at the bottom : 
upon the surfoce of the mercury in the recurved 
leg there is placed a short glass tube loaded with 
mercury with a string gping over a pulley, and 
balanoed by another weight- hanging 4eely in the 
air. As the surface at A is large, and that at B 
is small, the motion of the quicksilver, and conse- 
quently of the ball A will be considerable, hut as 
the weight moves up and down^ it turns the puOey, 
•nd that, a hand or index ; and by the divisions of 
a large graduated circle, the minuCest variations of 
the air are |»lainly shewn. 

Whigs, in British history, a denomination given* 

to those who in politics are nriore or less hostile to 

the prerogatives of the crown, and in religion to 

" the episcopal establishment; eg theC of toriet is te 



tilose who are inore or lesit atftadied (6* litiiKjiiift' 
goTenmciit in tbeir pdHks, and to fhcT |p6W«^ 6f 
the ckffgy io their rcSigicNl. VisSTotf, 

Wbite, 10 chromatics, a colour iiAkft,^£c»h^- 
iDg to Newtofi, 18 oon^poeed 'of al coiwilf ; tliose 
QiUaral bodies'only appearing wfilte wUA f^^ 

all the kinds of coloui^ rays alike.' "' "^ 

. WHnsiWTiPE, ttie fimeth da^ iifl^ E«iii^;'iBd 
which i^ pitiTOrly called FeitUcosi. H ts "fiiutf te 
ha?e receiyecf its popular Dame frb^' tlte ftlMtttii- 
slaiice, Uiai, formerly^ {feopte, newTy haptii^y 
qoae to churchir between Eaatef and PiiMlSMbtyia 
•ibVcgarmenfa. ■ " ' -• ;^ — ' 

WiC| a Saxon^wprd, whidi terminates tiii kaASUt 
of inany places in i^uglabd, and*^alvray¥^ii^bill^ a 
p^aoe of dweiiih^. ' It would he shciagei^V^^ 
ipoic^ii^ts have repeated^ from one smoibei^^ ^- 
Qoted, ind^erently, a place, 6n '(he sea s1ior4; A on 
die f>ank of a riv6r» a sin^', a TiAage^ a t^Br, a 
castle, a port^cH* barl^pur'; were" it ncl.dlFe tffae^stkt^ 
of ttie casf^) that it iinport^'aplace^of q^^ or 

abidingf, wh^Vr^"^^. P^^® beV6n'tfi<§* sea-'£cHre, 
cr on the l^ik'of a liver ;' d sj^t, a TilTa^e, a. fdwn, 
a castle^ or a nbrt or Kq^hour. li' is iind^ this 
genera^ aense uiat, mf^^f^ wic stiU si^lfisfi a 
farnp. . ,,. . v. . • .^^ ^..^ . j j. • 

, WiOLLuwiT^ or hauSxDs'lx^ chufcH 'fcisioryi 
(be foUowen of Jo&n Tfickilfip^ one of iHe fiunl 
reformers, ^nd wJio li?ea ip the ripifl^ of ifei^'ara 
tJie.Thirt.., .,, ; 

Wn-i, freedom of. The poiiii in ^iscuiBaon Be- 
tween theadTOcates of philosc^hical free-vi^f|[, and 
neoessariansi is^ whether a mau'k inyanai>Ty and 
necessarily influenced ; or whether he poss^ a 
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'self-gor^miivsff self-d^termmiog power, which he 
may, e^er% bgr aefiqg^ ^\^x ai^rdipg to motives, 
ID opposition to motives, or without motives at all. 

.{Se«Jii^c9wnr.- ..... , , , ! . 

In Btfipfi^aC. philosppfiica) liberty, its advocates 
1111^4^ ^a^jfjciiisi app^.- to consciousness : they 
maintain thatwearp mtfvoplyioteosible to an over^ 
powering and resistless influence of motives, but 
are positively conscious of choosing without any 
'motiYey and^ often, evenln opposition to the strong- 
est. They also maintain that the moral and reli- 
gious consequences, considered as arising from the 
system of necessity, are regarded by the advocates 
.for fr^-win as of a nature so repulsive to the inte- 
rest^ of virtue, so incompatible with inbral disci- 
^pttne, so full of palpable absurdity and extreme 
impiety, that these alone are deemed sufficient to 
justify the rejection of a doctrine frona u^hich they 
appear essentially and decidedly to flow. 

WiLLOiw, sipe Salix. 

Wind, iii the motion' of the air, or of the whole 
body of the atmosphere or any part thereof from 
one place to another. This rooiion, called wind, ift 
occasioned by the rarefaction and condensation of 
the air. As it is a fluid, the natural state of air is 
rest, which it always endeavours to preserve, and, 
if disturbed, to recover. When, therefore, this 
equilibrium is destroyed by rarefaction in particular 
plaees, the weightier air will rush in to restore it. 
This, in general, accounts for the various currents 
of air, called sea and land breezes, monsoons, hur- 
ricanes, ^^e. 

In the teiiiperate zones, the wind being variable, 
blows frdm all quarters at different times. But in 

VOLi IV. MX 
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tome conntries this irregohritj is not m grest ; 
and in others it blotvs from a particolar qnarter, 
and with nearl j the same d^pree of force, at certun 
•easons of the year. 

In those parts of the Atlantii: and Pacific Oe^ns 
nearest the equator, where the sun's influioicie in 
rarefying^ the atmosphere is most poWerCu), there 
is a regular wind throaghout'tbe whole year, calleil 
the trade wind. On the north side of Uie equator^ 
it] blows with a little Variation firom the north east, 
and oft the south side of it from the south-east. 
The space included between the 9^ and 6® nortii 
latitude, is the interral Iiroit of these two winds ; 
and there calms and storms are frequent. In Um 
Atlantic Ocean, the trade-winds extend farther 
north on the American than' on the African coast. 
In the Indian Ocean they blow constantly Yrom 10^ 
south to 30^ south latitude t but northward of this 
Ihey change every six months, and blow directiT 
opposite to their former course. These regular 
winds are called monsoons. When they shift their 
direction variable winds and storms succeed fir m 
month, or longer/ The monsoons in that ocean 
may be reduced to two, ?iz. due on the norih and 
another on the south side of the equator, and they 
extend from Africa to^ the longitude of New-fitof- 
land and the eas^ coas^ of China. 

In the Mediterranean the north wind blows nearly 
three-fourths of the year. An easterly breeae 
arises from the land m the CFening, and a sea 
breeze from the west . in the moirnlng. In the.- 
Strait of Gibraltar there are seldom any wf^^ ex- 
cept the east and west, .On theiiigi^ ^ coaat of 
Asia, the prevaifing ^indif b^ow from Af fff^ 
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In difierent countries the direction of the Tvinds 
differs considerably according to the situation of 
the places where the obserrations ha^e been made. 
In Great Britain the south-west is by far the most 
frequent wind. In April, May, and part of June» 
the east wind is common, especially on tlie east 
coast of the island. In Ireland the south-west and 
west are the trade winds. On the south coast of^ 
Europe the most frequent winds are the noi*th, tlie 
north-easti^nd the nbi*th-west ; and on the westeiu . 
coast the north-west prevails. 

WwD'gd^is an instrument for measuring the 
force, dr Telocity of the wind. An ingenious port- 
able anemometer was constructed by Dr. Xind of 
Windsor, and is described in the Phil. Trans, for 
the year 1775. It consists of a glass tube ^ inch 
diameter^ bended so as to form two legs parallel 
to each other, and 8 or 9 inches in length. On the 
ujpper end of one of the tubes, is fitted a thin metal 
tube turned outwards, with its mouth open to re-, 
ceive the wind blowing horizontally into it. A^ 
tieeV spindle, about which the instrument easily' 
naores, pass^ through two slips of brass near the 
top and bottom of the tubes, and may be screwed 
into a block at the time of obseryation. When the 
instrument is used, the tubes are to be filled with 
water half full. The wind blowing in at the mouth 
of the metal tube, forces the. water down in the 
one tube and raises it so much higher in the other. 
Bui, as the wind does not. blow with uniform 
Telocity, the water is apt to fluctuate in the tubes ; 
to remedy this the .incurvated j^art of the tubes 
should be contracted to j^ inch diameter. The dis- 
tance between the two surfaces of the water esti- 
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mated by a scale of inches and parts of an inch, 
placed by the sides of the tubes^ will be the height 
of a column of water whose weis^ht is equal to the 
force of the wind blowing against an equal base. 
For every inch the surface of the water is raised, 
fhe force of the wind will be equal to as many tiroes 
5i pounds on a square foot. From the force of the 
wind so obtained its velocity may be deduced. 

WiND-gwn. See Pneomatics. 

Windlass, in a ship, is an instrument in small 
ships, placed upon the deck, just ibaft the 
foremast : it serves to weigh, that is to raise an- 
chors, or to hoist any heavy weight, in or oiit of 
the ship. 

Wine, a liquor drawn from vegetable bodies, 
and fermented. Wine differs essentially from 
spirit, in this particular, that the former is^r- 
menled, and the latter distilled. From the defini- 
tion here given, it will be evident, that ale, cider, 
and other vegetable fermented liquoi-s, are pro- 
perly wines ; though the term is, by custom, con- 
iined to liquors drawn from the grape. Wines are 
divided into two principal classes ; red and white* 
White wines are of an amber colour, more or less 
deep; but so called, to distinguish them from 
the red wines, or clarets. The generality of white 
wines are made from white grapes ; but some 
are from black ones, the skins of which are care- 
f\illy kept from imparting their colour. 

Winter, in cosmography, one of the four sea- ' 
sons of the year, commencing on the day when 
the sun's distance from the zenith of the place is 
the greatest, and ending on that when it is at a 
mean between the greatest and the le'ast. ' 
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WiRE-D«AWiNb> the ai^t of drawing' metals into 
ibin threads or wires. It consists in drawing them, 
successiyely, through hofes in iron bodies, each 
hole being smaller than that used before. Thai 
property of metals by wlhich they submit to this 
operation without breaking, is cafled their ducti' 
iity ; thercFerse, their yriaW/ify. 

WoAD, in dyeing, a dru^ used to give a biue^ 
colour. It springs from aeeds annually sown in^ 
the s^nng'. Tm ancient Bisons are said to have 
tinctured their bodies with the dye procured from 
this plant ; an^, according ijO some,* glass is derived 
from one dibits names. '" 

Wqld or WELD, a p)ant used in dyeing, to give' 
a yellow colour, whicb, fiovveveri is of a very fading 
quality. Weld is miich cultivated in Kjent. It 
requires dry soil. 

WooDf^cuUing tfi» mucb used by booksellem 
&;c. to save the higher expence of engraving in 
copper: also in' Calico printing. We have many 
specimens of exquisite beauty in the art of wood* 
engraving. The cuiters In wood begin with ore- 
paring a block of wood: usualty of box or jlear^ 
tree : on ilus, when linade yerj^ smooth, they draw 
their design with U peii or pencil, exactly as they 
would have it printed ; or they fasten the design 
drawn on P&per upon ibe Iblock with paste, and a 
litAe vinegar,' the drawing being turned towards 
the wood. Wbeh the paper is dry they wash it 
gentiy off with ' a sppoge dipped in water, till 
nothing IS left on the block but the .strokes of ink 
that form the design, which mark out what part 
of the block W'to'V "cutoff very catvfully with 
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the points of sharp knives, chisseUi, or graTers ac- 
cording to the delicacy of the vork. 

Woof, in weaving, the threads thrown with the 
shuttle. 

Wonder, the seven wonclers of the world, as 
they are popularly called, were the E^ptian py- 
ramids ; the Mansoleum erected by Ailemisia, 
the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, the walls and ' 
hanging gardens of the city of Babylon, the Co- 
lossus or brazen image of the sun at Rhodes, 
the statne of Jupiter Olympius, and the Pharos 
or water tower of Ptolemy Philadelphns. 

Worms, in natural history, animals that are par- 
ticularly distinguished by having only one ven- 
tricle to the heart, and no auricle ; and being 
furnished with a cold, colourless sanies, instead of 
blood. See VEROfES. • 



X. 

2^y is the twenty- second letter of our alphabet, 
and a double donsonaht. It was not used by the 
Hebrews or ancient Greeks. X begins no word in 
our language, but such as are of Greek original, 
and is found in few others but what are of Latin 
derivation, ssperplejti reflexion^ &c. The sound 
of th^ X is oflen expressed by that of the single let- 
ters c A; 5, in backs^ necksy &c. by c c as in access^ 
and by c f as in action. In numerals X expresses 
10, and when a dash is placed over it, it stands for 
10,000. 

XiPHTAs, the szDord'Jishy in natural history, a 
genus of fishes of the order Apodes. There are 
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three species, of ivhich the Xiphtas Qkdius, or 
cominon sword-ftsh, is of the length of twenty feet, 
and is particularly distinguished by its upper jaw 
being stretched to a considerable distance beyond 
the lower, flat above and beneath.- Jt is an ex- 
tremely rapacious fish, and finds in the above in- , 
fitrument a weapon of attack and destruction able 
to procure it the most ample supplies. It is fuuud 
in the Mediterranean, chiefly about Sicily, and is 
used by the inhabitants of that island, for food. 
See Plate Nat. Hist. fig. 49. 



Y. 

Jl , the twenty-third letter of the alphabet, is a 
consonant at the beginning of words, and placed 
before all vowels, as in yardf yields youngs <Scc. : 
at the end of words it is a vowd, and is substituted 
for the sound of the t, as cry, descry, &c. It is 
seldom used in the middle of words except in those 
derived from the Greek, as in chyle, chyme, &c . 
though in dyings flying, Sec, it is admitted into the 
middle of pure English words. 

Yacht, in naval architecture, a vessel of firom 
thirty to one hundred and sixty tons burden, and 
furnished with mast and sails. A yacht is intended 
foif carrying passengers, and is usually decorated. 
An English yacht is intended to go to sea, but the 
Dutcli ones are principally used on rivers and 
canals. 

Year, in chronology, a given period or cycle. 
Many ancient nations called a revolution of the 
mooDy or what we deaominat* a monih^ a year^ and , 
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aiecoi^itigiy,' 1666 of their years amonnted to 
iOMi^iDgf more than efglt'ty- three solar years. 
iVtth Othehij the y^ar'd[>fi3i)5e^ ol* two, three, or 

*< A>tar yedr!' tie' s^k6^ ol* time iri* wWA thc^ 
ealth' coibplbtc^ ltd' revotiltidn "round' the aim ; 
tbis/wftlitfcij^ p6s^b1e err<)V of iifbt^ s^teds, ift 
355 day^,' t lioursV ^bil ^9 toitiitt^. 

The^ solar yeaf i^ d&er aitrotiOmicat'ot civil; 
iheditr0ka^tcatsolkf''y^dr'\^'the i^MdiJ of time 
here specified; the civit^ is"ttiat form' ^hich a' 
nation chuses to adopt : thus the civil solar year 
may begin Ob' aiiy ^tieti d^y, atid' be divided Into 
any riven parts. 

The several civil years used by different nations 
id Bilfope; ate fitii, tBe^Jnlt^n, tHb'Ore^orian, the 
French; atiatUbH^o^mbdes of rbcI:oning^ used at 
Rome ; tHd 6iie^bMd^ndn|ff¥obi'the anniVersaiy ' 
ofth6n^ti^^,'aYMUi%btft^#dai'mt'of the in. 
cinrtWonV 

Yeisrt-, a'setito *rfeHiff't!{l<rfi^b^ ^ ^alfe' dtnih^ • 
feMeift^bh : it'is'usel'fof^le^VeiiW ftrmentiu 
tltliidiiiib^'of br^atf, as sAvfif^td r^fi^it'U^ter, 
foiler, and more delicate.' 

Y^kbw; in chrbnititics; 'a'^bAgVif 'obfimr; aj^its 
niaiA biip6m. li reft^c^'li^f W6fe'*tHdfi Vilby ' 
ollr*«^'c6Wi^,etWpt white: 

¥^6111]^; in'Engfish poffiy,' a'^o^^^imi;^:' Iii ' 
atfdentliitie^; itdehbted oi^le of th6se who lielA 
/Mi^Md } mt is,' hkd' no/^ or hm^iM, and 
therefore did not rank among^the get^try. Whaf *' 
he-^^iti^j^fecfj'hil^ef er;iie fios^e^sedliid^d^Ady s 
h<^Warf,tW^fW*^'no1nte49a^:^ T^niWiffia'^ 
thll'tra*»tdWi«te\rf«^'iitt«aft^y^^ 



be observed th9t there were some lands vbiek, 
never became subject to the feodal system. These 
were called folk-Iandj^ or the lands of the people. 
When, therefore, it is said that the king is the 
lord of the soil of all England^ the assertion is not 
true. . He is certainly the lord, paramount of all 
fiefs ; but; he has no such reversionary interest in, 
lands that were never held in fee. This is the 
foundation of gave/- %i/i(i. ^e Gave^l- kind. 

Yew, in botany, a tree remarkable for its dura- 
tion. There were a short time since, near Rippon 
in Yorkshire, seven very large yew trees called the' 
seven sisters, which according to tradition were 
standing in the year 1088. It is said when Foun- 
tain's abbey was building, and which was. finished 
in 1283, the masons used to work under the sliade 
of these trees : one of them, when measured, was 
foundto be nearly 12 yards in circumference. 

YuNX, the wry-neck,, in nati\ral history, a geniis 
of birds of the order Picfle, of which there is only 
a single species : it is allied to the woodpecker in 
some respects, and in others to the cuckow. It 
makes no nest, but lays eight or ten eggs on the 
bare wood in hollow trees. In England it is a 
bird of passage, generally appearing a few days 
before the cuckow. Its food consists of ants : it 
is never seen in flocks', and in pairs only during 
the spring and summer. 



i^, the last letter of the alphabet, has been some- 
times thought a double consonant having the sound 
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^ dt. Among the atidoits Z stood for 2,006, 
and z for the square of 2,000 or 4,000,000. Z Z' 
among the atacient physicians used to express' 
tipyrrh, and at present they are nsed to signify 
Zingiber or giugn*. 

Zanrrd, in astronomy, tUe vertical point, or that' 
which is immediately over head. The zenitfi is* 
aiiiO called the pole of the horizon, hecause it is 
90*,distant from all its points. The point diame- 
trically opposite to the zenith is tfati wuiir. This 
is immematdy under fbot; 

Zeus, the dory, in natural history, a genus of^ 
ffihes of the order Thoracici : the ^us fther or 
common dory is found in the Northern, Mediter- 
ranean, and Atlantic seas. It is sometimes seen 
in the London niarket, and is in considteable esti- 
ihation as an article of food. 

ZiNti, a metal whi6h is foaird in Borope, buf 
tiever in A pure state. It is of a bluish- white co- 
lour, somewhat lighter than lead. It has some 
degree of malleability and ductlli^, since, by oom- 
pfession«^it may be reduced into thin pltftte aOd 
draWii imb wire* Zinc combines with almost all 
the metals ; and, in metallurgy, is orditoarily made 
to do so with copper. When the proportioDS are 
three parts copper and one cf zinc, tho compound 
is called hriau ; when three parts zinc, and one of 
copper, pinehbee, 

Pin^bec, or princes metal^ which last denomi- 
nation is derived from its having been invented by 
prince Rupert, is of a odour nearty resemUins^ 
that of gold. 

The ores of zinc are calamine and blende. Ca- 
i-mine is an oxyde^ blendels anttlphoret Thetm' 



mes are Ibiiiid in many countries, and in a ntimber 
of mine9 in this country, i^h^ metal is obtain)^ 
from the ore by distillation. 

Zodiac, in astronomy, an imaginary circle en- 
compassing the heavens, the two o^i^es of which 
comprehend the excursions of the sun and planets, 
while the line that divides its whole ctromifiference 
into two parts, is the ecliptic. 

The zodiac is divided into twelve portions, each 
of which ia. distinguished by the nam^ of an 
animal or other figure. 

Zone, in geography and astronomy, ^ a gitf^le,' 
or circular division of the earth, ^y which is de- 
scribed the degrees of heat pecnijar to diBTerent 
regions. 

<* Frigid zones,*' two divisions of the earth, in-' 
eluding, the polar latitudes, and terminated, the 
one by the arctic, and the pther by the antarctic 
circle. . 

<* Temperate zones," two divisions, the one north 
and th^ other south 6f the eq^atorl bounded by the 
iropics and the polar circles! 

«< Terrid zonc,*^ a divisiofi dt the <^h com- 
jprehended between the two tromes. 
' The zones are distinguiafhed froi^ pne another by 
Tarious phenomena. To the intiabitants of' the 
korrid zone the sun is vertical tvribe a year', hi 
the middle of that zone the days and nights are 
always equal, via. IS hours,' and the tmiiglkd j^ 
short because the sun descends perpendicularly 
below the horizon. Its circuit under the equator & 
about 9,000 leagues, and 'under the tropii^ 835S. 
Within its limits there are only two seasons in the 
year, viz. winter and summer: but these are 
diversified by various causes. 
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Zoology, a discourse on animals or living crea- 
tures, comprehending whatever relates to their 
natural history. 

Linnieus divides the objects of zoology into six 
classes. See Natuhal History. 

ZooPHYTA, in zoology, a word signifying'** ani- 
mal plants,^' and the name of the fifth order of 
LiAnaeus's sixth Class. See Animal Flower^ Plant, 
and Polype. 

Zobphyta are composite animals hdding a me- 
diuni place between animals and ve^et^bl<^. Blost 
of them take root and grow lip into stems, multi- 
plying life in their branches and deciduous buds, 
and in the transformation of their ' animated blos- 
soms or polypes, which are endowed with spon- 
taneous motion. Plants, therefdre, resemble zoo- 
phyta, but are destitute of an ituiitioii'and tb^ power 
of loco- motion ; and zoophyta' isire, as it were, 
plants^ but furnished with sensation and the organs 
of spontaneous motion. Of these some are naked 
and soft, and others are covered with a bard shell : 
the former are deBominated by naturalists zoophytes, 
and the latter are called iithophytes. Thf^re are 
fifteen genera. The coral reefit thai siirround 
psany islands, particularly those in the . Indian 
Archipelago^ and round Netv Holland, are 'formed 
by various tribes of animals which generate these 
corals with such rapidity that enormous masses of 
them very speedily appear where tbeire 'were 
scarcely any marks of such reefs before. 
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VOL. I. 

AtUMiNB, in chemistry, one of the five earths, 
which, till lately, were esteemed simple bodies. 
Alumiae is the ^trth of' a1ttm,'which is an essential 
ii^pcedieotof the clays, hence it was formerly de- 
nopainated argil. Alumijae has scarcely any taste, 
and when quite pure very little smell, but if it con- 
tain any portion of iron it emits a peculiar smell 
,when it is breathed oq, known by the name of the 
earthy s,mell. Npne ^ the. earths is of more im- 
portance to mankind :t|^inftlumine; it forms the 
basis of China and stone-ware of all kinds, and of 
the crucihies and pots employed in all those manu- 
•fi^ctures which require a strong heat. It is neces- 
mry to the operations of the dyer and calico- 
printer, and is employed with great advantage by 
the fuller, and the soowerer of cloths. . 

Page 1S4, line lS,/or externally read eternally. 

— i 96, . line 4,/or sock read socket. 

Baixiwteiis, in architedOM, small pillars used 
for ballustrades. 

Page S66, line 1, far snrface read furnace. 

Denmark and Norway, in geography, the former 
is a small kingdom containing the peninsula of 
Jutland, and tbt islands of Zealand, Funen, 8cc, 

rot. IV. UN 
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at the entrance of the Baltic. Its chief town is 
Copenhagen, in the island of Zealand. That part 
of the sea situated between Zealand and Fanen, is 
called the Oteat Belt, ■ and that which divides 
Funen frona the continent of Denmark i^ called the 
Lhtid Belt. Iceland iti siibjisct to Bemniark, as Is 
Norway, behig united to it under one sorereigo in 
1387. The chief towns of Norway are ChHstiatia, 
and Bergen* Norway is the most mountainoas 
country in the world; its chief wealth is in its 

VQU li. [ 

iyivwo-bellf Bg. 18*, IS explained in the' lirticle it- 
self ; in fig. 19 we hare the represehtatioh of one 
invented t>y Mr. Adam l^alker. To this machine 
are attabhed halls ollead which are sufficienlly heavy 
to make li'sink of itself; on the Outside thei^ is a 
bended metal tube abc^ with a stop cock a, and 4 
flexible leathern tube d t, J6ins o^ at c, this is vdn- 
nectedwith a forcing air pump ^, Which supplies 
the diver ^undantjly with i^h air. By ni^^ of a 
machine of this cbnstractioii the greateUft part of 
the rich ship Belgidso whil;h had h'een wtedccd^ 
was saved. 

iPage 2829 tine 5 from tfie hqttom, for Iw read 

VOL. m. 

P^ge77, line 7 from bottm^ { diele r^erenfm 
PMge r^yiineg J40 Plate II. 

H1STOBT : it has be^ sng;0iwtad t)iat tl^e plat^ 
entitled, « Bistor^ofEngland^f ^oaj^ieguire som^ 
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explaB«(ion. It coramencee with the goverinneni 
uiMlerBritiih chiefs, of whom Canctaccii, Boadioen 
aod Vortigerne are mentiQiicd. To the$e tnc* 
ceeded the Romans under Ceesar, Claudius, &c. 
The next great ohan^a vaa the division of the 
country into seven kingdoms, called the Hep' 
TARCHY, which see. fhese were reduced and con- 
solidated into one kingdom under the Saxon Eg- 
bert, who- was succeeded hy several other princes 
of the same line, of whom Alfred is noted on ac-> 
count of his great talents atid patriotic virtues. 
The Danish sovereigns who succeeded the Saxons 
are then redognized iit OamitJ^, Edward the C«ii-> 
fesor, and Harold, of whom the last yielded to 
Wittiam the Norman usuaHy styled the conqueroff 
mnd from him have descended all succeeding 
liionarchs in the order in which they are placed. 
See, in connection with this, tha article Mhhqbt 

ARTTFICUL, p. S80. 

HviENA, in natural history, a figure havmg been 
given of this animal, and no notice taken of it nndoi^ 
2ie word Cams, to wliich genus it belongs, we shall 
observe, that hyenas are generally found in Asia 
and AfHca. Then* manners are unttactaUe and 
ferocious, and truly indicated by the gloom and 
Itoalice expressed in their countenance. They in- 
habit rocks and caves, and shun the light of day^ 
avail themselves of darkness to cooimit their de^ 
])redations. They feed not only on the prey which 
they have killed, but upon any putrid carcases, and 
the bodies of the dead are often toni up from their 
graves in the cburoh yards where they have been 
deposited, and devoured with the keenest selish* 
They follow the motion of oontending armies, an* 

M N 2 
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tiuipsting' by the' associ^^oiiB ftinlished by ex* 
perieDCe, the feast to be euppked Crom btf maa ooa • 
iiot^Bd humaii calaage. 

VOL. IV. 

, / . . 

. Page 186, line Tifor K read C. . r . . 

133, line ll,/(fr h read V, . , 

141, line Xlyfrom the baUom4.for aaarty 

read Quartz. 

ScatFTURES, of tbe Old aod New. Testament. 
Under tbe wo^d Bible we bare given a brief ac- 
ooont of the books of tbe Old Testament ; we shall, 
in ibis place give a summary of tbe contents of the 
New Testament. Tbe collection of writinga com- 
posed aHer the ascension of Christ, -and. acknow- 
ledged by bis followers to be «utheniie, is known in 
general by the name of toam ^MSn»ff< This title 
was not applied to these writings by the ApostlesL 
themselves, but adopted in a very early age. The 
Greek word ^toBnxn may be translated either C4n)e^ 
nant or iettament^ we usually apply the latter, 
term, with regard to the Christian scriptures, aa. 
St. Paul made use of tbe words vuxeu « }m^nsui when 
speaking of the Jewiiih scriptures. 

The New Testament consists of four historical 
books, known as the s^pels of Matthew, Mark 
Luke and John ; tbe Acts of the Apostles (which 
see), the epistles, and tbe book of Apocalypse or 
Revelation. 

The gospel of Matthew was written by the per- 
son whose name it' bears, who was a Jew and 
familiarly acquainted with the opinions, ceremonies 
and customs of bb countrymen, «nd it was written 
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in tifrir own JaBiftiage at the time while Pder and 
PwA twmpt pnaching . tlie govp^l at Rome, and 
fonndiogr the church there. . .See Mask and Luke. 
' The gospel hy St. John was evidently intended 
to anpply the deficiemsiea of the other gospels. It 
was written towards the dose of the 1^ century, 
mnd isiremarkableifor simplicity of sly lei;: itAhounds 
with 'Hebiwsmsi ited contains many .strong odental 
figums whiob aw not nadiJy undewtood by com- 
mon readers. >.'•.(. 
( Of theepiitles UMirteen went wtitten.by St Paul. 
The epistles may, geikeraHy^ha osesideBed as com- 
mentittieaoalilie dootmiesef the gospel^ addressed 
to particular societies, accommodated to their re- 
spective situatioos, intended t9 refute the errors and 
false uotions which premWd. among: them,, and to 
inculcate those virtues, in which' l£ey were most 
deficient. . . > . 

i The efiistles of J[ames, Petcir, J[ohn . and Jude, 
are usually Galled the .seven. Catholic.. or. general 
epistles, because most of tb^m.are inscrihed not to 
partieukur churches, hut to the hody of Christian 
converts over the world. . 
• The book of Revelation contains a, vatiety. of 
prophecies relating to the future state of the church 
and world. .. , ]^ 

' FageiS4jlineli^tfQrG^..i.l?\. Steam Engine, 
fig. 94> PL MisfittUMBies, j». 356. , . . . . . 



' SPAm and Portugal, now usually spoken of as 
.** The Peninsula,"- is- the chief seat of war 
between fiuonapart^ and the United Kingdoms 
of Great- BriUun and Ireland. Both countries are 
divided into provifiGes,. and the .chief towns of 
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SfMUft M« Mluiiid, SarSiiB, Cflnmni^ ttii Gate ; of 
PoBtufily LiAon» and Oi^r|». TIm< g!w««<Mnt 
of Portugal ku found an asylum fion the* tytnmy 
^ the CSortioan- CDiyepor, im. SMtliiiynBriea^ the 
king o£ Spw ia under tbe domiBuin ot' fiuoMfwt^ 
who hwsnfaatitnted hi* iirotbcr Joaepb io fab alead* 
Tha traaiuoa and aoma* af tbe> beai blaod <af onv 
<nvB aoUBtvy have baen azpanded, and are 
pawling' in tiia> cauaa of these kingdaaaa to 
them if possible from the grasp of himivhoi 
hition kiioi^^ na heumlav ^ad who is attempting to 
make himw^ lordKif the worU. 

Po^e S60, /tna Uyfir Steam Bngbe fig. ^, rmd 
liisaeL fig. S8. 

StoaPHiDiD Amoutiom, medfU ofrmtirring. Hie 
Mspensioii of lifeeoiisista of infinite modification^ 
from the transcient ftunting-fit, to the death-like 
ti^por of a dfaiy's doratioii. W« have under the 
article Drowtddg given an aoMunt of the meliiodi 
la he used dli peftMda apparently dead by immer'^ 
aion i« Ihe W4t«r. lb the ease of a person appa* 
rently dead by hanging, simibiv metheda are to be 
bdopted, trich this addition^ itfaat opening the jagolar 
veio, or applying oopping^gtassM to thencsck, witt 
tend considerably to facilitate the restoration of 
hlb^ by lessening tlie quantity of bkMd contained in 
the Tessela of the head, and thereby taking off dm 
pressure of the brain. 

Wbes a person ia straek by lightiung, strip the 
body and throw buckets full of cold waler ever i^ 
for ten or fiftissn minutes; let eontinned fiktiana 
and inflations of the looigs be also practisad, and 
gentJasboQkfl of fitbdUtttyhapaaaad $hx»v^ tfaa 
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cbest, A similar mode should be adopted nvhen a 
person is apparently dead by noxious vapours, as 
sitting in a room with burning charcoal, or by 
being exposed to the vapours of wells, cellars, &c. 
or by intoxication with fermented liquors. 

8YPH<m, in hydraulics, a bended pipe, one end of 
which being put ibto a vessel of liquor, while the 
other hangs over in^ another vessel. The ex- 
ternal side must be longer than that which is im- 
mersed in the Hquor, and the air bemg sucked out 
of the long end, the hquor in the vessel will follow 
the air, flow over, and contkiae to run till it it 
empty. 
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